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NOTE ON THE COLLEGE OF ST. COLUMBA. 


7x concluded our article on ‘ Mr. Sewell and the College of St. Columba’ 
\ (March 1848), by asking some questions as to the present state of the 
Institution—questions which Mr. Sewell’s work necessarily suggested, while 
it withheld all such information as might have enabled its readers to answer 
them. 

We are happy to say, that a very satisfactory answer is furnished by ¢ 

teport which has just been issued to the subscribers. The College i. 
throughout enjoyed the countenance of the Irish primate, and of the bishop 
in whose diocese it has hitherto been located ; the former prelate has lately 
shewn his continued interest in its welfare by a third donation of five hundred 
pounds. His grace has also nominated four ‘ honorary senior fellows’ to 
take the place of the trustees; the names of Archdeacon Cotton and the 
Rev. Dr. Todd, who are the Jrish members of the new body, will be a 
sufficient guarantee for the principles on which the College is to be conducted. 
Under these circumstances, our readers will have little doubt whether we 
regard Mr. Sewell’s withdrawal from his connexion with St. Columba as a 
loss or as an advantage. 

We may add, that the College is about to be permanently established 
within ten miles of Dublin, a house and demesne having lately been pur- 
chased. A sum of 5000/. is required for the necessary additional buildings, 
and contributions are received at No. 79 Pall Mall. 
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MILL’S POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 


t the present moment, Political 
i. Economy may be considered an 
mpopular science. Its professors are 
leemed fair game by all the small 
wits of every class; and in popular 
assemblies, abuse of what is termed 
the cold-blooded sect of political eco- 
nomists has become a regular com- 
mon-place for vulgar rhetoric. 

They, indeed, who assume to be phi- 
losophers, while abusing this branch 
of philosophy take higher ground, 
and declare that there is no such 
science as political economy. They 
assert, that the so-called science has 
never been accurately defined ; that 
none of the laws which it professes to 
establish and explain have any ex- 
istence; that the inquiry and dis- 
cussion hitherto bestowed upon the 
subject has been mere waste of 
labour; that every general propo- 
sition, every doctrine which political 
economists have attempted to esta- 
blish, is untrue; and that the tenets 
maintained by them are not only 
false, but debasing. 

This statement may to many ap- 
pear an exaggeration. To those con- 
versant with the writings of political 
economists, and who are at the same 
time familiar with the works of in- 
quirers into other branches of know- 
ledge, the discussions and contro- 


versies of the former appear singu- 
larly calm, candid, and conscientious. 
They seem, what indeed they really 
are, the fair exposition, by men 
earnestly intent upon the attainment 
of truth, of opinions and speculations 
relating to subjects of the highest 
practical importance. Differing among 
one another, as must necessarily be 
the case in all instances of human in- 
quiry, political economists have zeal- 
ously supported their own opinions 
without violence, loss of temper, or 
abuse of their opponents. The sub- 
jects, nevertheless, upon which their 
differences have arisen, most deeply 
interest every class of the community. 
The material well-being of all may 
be, must be, seriously affected by the 
conclusions arrived at on these im- 
portant topics; and yet the disputants 
themselves, however at variance 
their respective views, have main- 
tained towards each other a cour- 
teous demeanour, and shewn that 
good faith and good temper are per- 
fectly compatible with the most 
earnest enforcement of opposing opi- 
nions. But although they have thus 
manifested an admirable calmness and 
propriety, the world generally, for 
whom their inquiries have been in- 
stituted, have not evinced the same 
philosophic demeanour. The abuse, 
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from which the philosophers them- 
selves have abstained, has been liber- 
ally supplied from other quarters. 
The two parties in this instance seem 
to be, on the one side, the inquirers 
after truth, and, on the other, those 
for whose benefit the inquiries have 
been prosecuted; and many there 
are who tell us that these ought 
to be hostile parties. ‘The patient 
quarrels with his physician be- 
cause the latter has discovered his 
disease. A remedy cannot, however, 
be found without this previous dis- 
covery. Yet are we taught to hate 
and to shun the benevolent, laborious, 
and sagacious inquirer, because his 
investigations have sometimes led to 
the establishment of a disagreeable 
truth, and the dissipation of some 
pleasing error. 

Looking at the present estimate 
of political economy from this point 
of view, we are induced first to won- 
der, then to doubt. Considering the 
subject of inquiry, and then the man- 
ner in which the inquiry has been 
conducted, we ask, Can it be that any 
number of rational men have been 
found, from mere dislike of the con- 
clusions arrived at, not only to deny 
their truth, but also to hate those 
who have patiently collected and 
weighed the evidence on which these 
conclusions rest ? Any one accus- 
tomed to public assemblies in this 
country and in France, who is con- 


versant with the prevailing habits of 


thought and feeling therein, 
know, that while an enlightened 
minority having made themselves 
masters of the science acquiesce in 
the conclusions to which it leads, 
and endeavour to shape their own 
conduct by the practical rules which 
result therefrom, yet that the large, 
unthinking, ignorant majority, scout 
every appeal to the authority of po- 
litical economists, fiercely impugn 
every one of the important doctrines 
of political economy itself, and ac- 
tually believe that its professors have 
entered into a sort of conspiracy for 
the subjugation of the poor to the 
rich, and for making the acquisition 
of wealth the one great end of all 
human endeavours. 

A cursory perusal of the daily de- 
bates in our own House of Commons 
will convince us of the truth of this 
general statement; but they alone 
who, from long experience, have be- 


must 
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come acquainted with the prevailing 
sentiments of that very accurate repre- 
sentation of the intellect and morality 
of our whole people, can be aware of 
the extent and strength of this dis- 
like and distrust of political economy 
and its professors. To him who has 
not carefully studied the nature of 
all public assemblies, who has not 
vividly present to his mind the mul- 
tiplied ramifications of national, class, 
party, personal éxéerests, immediately 
connected with, and affected by, every 
conclusion forming a portion of the 
science of political economy, and who 
has not at the same time a distinct 
and accurate recollection of the me- 
thod pursued and the demeanour 
maintained generally by writers on 
the science, more especially in Eng- 
land, — to him, we say, who has not 
thus carefully prepared himself, the 
present temper of the people with 
respect to this most important por- 
tion of legislative science must ap- 
pear an almost inexplicable pheno- 
menon. For every prevailing opinion 
amongst a people, beeen, there is 
always 8 some justification. Such uni- 
versality of thought and feeling is a 
clear proof that there is some por- 
tion — often, indeed, a small portion 
—oftruth at the bottom. So, in the 
present instance, the popular feeling 
is not wholly wrong. The blind 
hate and fury with which the public 
generally regard politico-economical 
science has resulted from a jealousy, 
not altogether without reason, of the 
ends proposed by its professors for 
adoption by the rulers of mankind; 
and this jealousy has arisen in some 
measure from a misconception on the 
part of the public, to which a curious 
complication of causes has given 
birth. It is owing partly to a con- 
fusion actually existing in the minds 
of many who have handled isolated 
topics, and described s pecific and nar- 
row portions of the large domain of 
the science itself; partly to a use of 
incorrect language, and to hasty and 
inaccurate generalisation. We must 
also frankly own that such jealousy is, 
to a certain extent, wise and salutary. 
Some of those who have assumed 
the name of political economists, have 
so lost the end in a consideration of 
the means as really to mistake wealth 
for happiness, and to make the at- 
tainment of wealth the grand end of 
life. Now, it is because we believe 
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that the work, the title of which we 
have placed at the head of this paper, 
is destined to dissipate many of the 
errors which are linked with the 
very name of political economy, 
that we hail with sincere and fer- 
vent gratitude the opportune appear- 
ance of Mr. Mill’s admirable trea- 
tise. For, great as will be the be- 
nefits conferred on the science itself 
by this masterly exposition of its 
principles, this comprehensive, pro- 
found, and thoroughly catholic de- 
scription of its limits and its aims, 
far greater, we conceive, will be 
the good effected by the spirit in 
which the whole is composed and all its 
disquisitions conducted. Here is no 
indifference to human suffering, no 
inordinate estimation of wealth, no 
sordid and grovelling morality ; every 
page evinces the warm sympathies of 
the writer with the joys and sorrows 
of his fellow-men. The happiness of 
mankind is ever before him as the 
object of inquiry; though no mawk- 
ish sentimentality blinds his judg- 
ment or prevents his exposing, with 
unflinching courage, the errors of 
those for whom he labours, nor from 
stating, without hesitation or am- 
biguity, the circumstances upon which 
the happiness of the immense ma- 
jority of mankind, viz. that of the 
labouring classes, ultimately depends. 

In all our reasonings and discourses 
concerning politicaleconomy we ought 
carefully distinguish between two 
sets of writers and two classes of in- 
quiry, the theme and subject-matter 
of which is equally included within 
the limits of political economy. This 
distinction, unfortunately, has not 
been at all times clearly perceived by 
political economists themselves, and 
has never been properly appreciated 
by the hostile public and the vulgar 
declaimers against the hard-hearted 
and cold-blooded band; yet the 
distinction of which we speak is 
precisely similar to that with which 
mathematicians are familiar, and for 
which in their own science they have 
found descriptive terms — in the 
phrase, mixed and pure mathematics. 
Had political economists adopted an 
equivalent phraseology, and carefully 
distinguished between an attempt to 
unravel and explain a given mass of 
complicated phenomena actually ex- 
isting, and the attempt upon an as- 
sumed hypothesis to trace effects to 
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their causes, all other circumstances 
except those assumed being left out 
of consideration, much error would 
have been prevented, on the part both 
of the public and of political eco- 
nomists themselves ; much invective 
would have been forestalled, and the 
acrimonious feelings to which violent 
language always gives rise would not 
have been created. 

Before we can practically apply the 
abstract principles of political econo- 
my, we must take into consideration 
and ascertain the effects of the whole 
combination of circumstances in which 
we propose to make use of our theo- 
retic rules. But even for the due 
appreciation of the various associated 
facts of each practical case, that pre- 
liminary process, which consists of 
taking certain events and certain 
classes of events and considering them 
apart from the disturbing influence 
of other contemporaneous circum- 
stances, is absolutely necessary. He 
who should attempt to apply to prac- 
tical mechanics any doctrine of pure 
mathematics, leaving out all con- 
sideration of friction, would find him- 
self quickly brought to a stand-still, 
and discover that all his accurate 
deductions had been based upon an 
hypothesis that had no existence in 
nature; yet no one would say that 
to build up the vast structure of 
hypothetical reasoning which con- 
stitutes the science of pure mathe- 
matics was useless labour and mis- 
applied ability. On the contrary 
we know, and by every day’s ex- 
perience are forced to acknowledge, 
that this abstract science is indis- 
pensable for the practical man. The 
political economist who confines him- 
self to his abstract science, deals like 
the mathematician with impossible 
cases ; his reasoning is accurate upon 
the data he assumes, and the genera 
rules or principles which he esta- 
blishes thus hypothetically must be 
constantly before the mind of the 
practical legislator who desires to 
deal wisely with the material interests 
of the community. 

But the writer on political econo- 
my may, and usually does, pass from 
this province of hypothetical reason- 
ing to a consideration of actually ex- 
isting phenomena. If he do this 
knowingly, and give his reader 
warning—if he keep his mere logical 
deductions separate from his analytic 
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speculations — he will escape confu- 
sion of thought himself, and avoid 
producing it in the minds of those 
whom he addresses. Should he, 
however, not be aware of the distinc- 
tions upon which we are here in- 
sisting, if he confound his abstract 
reasoning upon assumed data with 
his explanation of really existing 
circumstances, he not only subjects 
himself to deserved reproach, but 
brings discredit upon the science he 
endeavours to expound. 

The Euclid of Political Economy 
has not yet appeared. Mr. Mill pro- 
fesses not to restrain himself within 
the comparatively narrow bounds of 
the abstract science; but at the out- 
set, in his Preface, describes his work 
as one intended to embrace a wider 
field than the limits of the abstract 
science afford. In the present state 
of opinion respecting the science, we 
believe that his labours will prove 
more widely and immediately useful 
by being thus bestowed upon con- 
siderations of direct and practical 
application, than if they had been 
directed merely to a severe exposition 
of the whole abstract science. Yet 
we regret that his work does not in- 
clude a synoptic and formal view of 
the whole subject, by which the 
various and often opposing assump- 
tions upon which its abstract prin- 
ciples rest would be brought at once 
into view, and the minds of those who 
desire thoroughly to master the sub- 
ject be enabled to frame, with Mr. 
Mill’s direct aid, a systematic scheme 
of all its separate parts.* 

Mr. Mill, indeed, seems anxious to 
divest his work of all such formal 
appearance, and thus describes its 
scope and purpose :— 

It appears to the present writer that a 
work similar in its object and general 
conception to that of Adam Smith, but 
adapted to the more extended knowledge 
and improved ideas of the present age, is 
the kind of contribution which political 
economy at present requires. The Wealth 
of Nations is, in many parts, obsolete ; 
in all, imperfect; and the philosophy of so- 
ciety, from which practically that eminent 


* While expressing this regret, we do not mean to convey the notion that Mr. 


Mill has not completely and systematically expounded the science. 
mirable exposition of it is nowhere to be found than the one here given. 
wish to see is merely a synoptic view, given in a tabular form. 
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thinker never separated his more peculiar 
theme, though still in a very early stage 
of its progress, has advanced many steps 
beyond the point at which he left it. No 
attempt, however, has yet been made to 
combine his practical mode of treating 
his subject with the increased knowledge 
since acquired of its theory, or to exhibit 
the economical phenomena of society in 
the relation in which they stand to the 
best social ideas of the present time, as he 
did, with such admirable success, in re- 
ference to the philosophy of his century. 

Such is the idea which the writer of 
the present work has kept before him. 
To succeed even partially in realising it 
would bea sufficiently useful achievement 
to induce him to incur willingly all the 
chances of failure. It is requisite, how- 
ever, to add, that although his object i 
practical, and, as far as the nature of the 
subject admits, popular, he has not at- 
tempted to purchase either of these ad- 
vantages by the sacrifice of strict scientific 
reasoning. Though he desires that his 
treatise should be more tlian a mere ex- 
position of the abstract doctrines of po- 
litical economy, he is also desirous that 
such an exposition should be found in it. 
—Preface. 

In this arduous attempt Mr. Mill 
has been eminently successful. iis 
varied knowledge and his truly ca- 
tholic spirit peculiarly fitted him for 
the task ; and the grand characteristic 
excellence of his work is the com- 
bination, in every instance, ofa simple 
yet severely accurate exposition of 
the abstract doctrine (the pure po- 
litical economy), with an inquiry into 
the modifications to which the doc- 
trine is subject, when applied to any 
given and really existing condition 
of things. The absence of any such 
modifying explanation in many cele- 
brated treatises on political economy, 
has in no small degree contributed 
to create doubt and distrust respect- 
ing the science itself. It has been 
supposed that economical writers as- 
serted of every actual combination of 
events, that which they predicated 
only of a certain supposed condition 
of circumstances. Practical men, 
men knowing and experienced in 
some narrow line, conversant with all 
the facts connected with a peculiar 


A more ad- 
What we 
This, though ap- 


parently simple and easy of performance, in fact requires to be composed by a master 
of the science ; and Mr. Mill appears most fitted for the task, because he has accus- 
tomed himself to view the science both in its parts and in its entirety. 
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subject, and confining their attention 
solely to what was before them, often 
saw that the propositions which had 
been propounded with respect to an 
assumed but not real case were un- 
true as regarded that real life which 
they knew. ‘Therefrom exception 
has been taken to the exposition itself, 
as false and misleading. "Whereas 
in truth all that was false was the 
assumption of the practical man, that 
the statements with which he quar- 
relled were ever intended to be ap- 
plied without modification to real 
life. That which, upon a given hy- 
pothesis, may be a predominant and 
efficient cause, may, in a case of ac- 
tually existing circumstances, become 
a mere tendency, the force of which 
will depend upon the many modify- 
ing and counteracting influences 
which the real state of things pre- 
sents. The discovery and estimation 
of the force of all these opposing 
and contemporaneous influences, 1s 
the office of him who seeks to 
apply abstract doctrines to the prac- 
tical business of life. Mr. Mill 
has united the office of the ab- 
stract philosopher with that of the 
practical expositor ; and as he in this 
latter character evinces throughout an 
anxious interest in the well-being of 
mankind—as he brings to bear upon 
every proposed application of econo- 
mic science the dictates of a com- 
prehensive and exalted morality— 
as in the pursuit of the means for the 
attainment of happiness he never 
loses sight of the end, viz. happiness 
itself,—all that in some instances of 
the purely speculative economists has 
appeared harsh, unfeeling, and there- 
by repulsive, entirely disappears ; 
and political economy stands forth 
under his guidance such as it really 
is, and ought to be considered, 
viz. a branch of knowledge abso- 
lutely necessary for those to whom, 
as legislators or teachers, the destinies 
of the human family are in any way 
confided. 

But is Mr. Mill justified in thus 
speaking of political economy as a 
science? Can it be said—supposing 
this first question answered in the 
aftirmative—can it be said, that of 
the facts relating to this economical 
science a sufficient number have been 
so accurately observed as to justify 
such generalisation as will prove the 
expression of a law? And are any 
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of these laws, supposing them to exist, 
of any real practical importance ? 

Those who are sincerely desirous 
of attaining the truth on this im- 
portant subject will see, that upon 
the answers which can be given to 
these inquiries the whole question 
really depends; and they will, with- 
out being swayed by preconceived 
opinions, or influenced by mere vio- 
lence and abuse, be in their minds 
determined by the reply which the 
works of economists give to the 
queries here propounded. The work 
before us affords a full, thoroughly 
complete, and satisfactory answer to 
every one of them. A wider and 
more careful induction can hardly be 
conceived than that by which Mr 
Mill has been led to his several con- 
clusions. The whole field of inquiry 
has been surveyed—each part mi- 
nutely investigated ; while the varied 
illustrations, the exquisitely simple 
and lucid style employed throughout 
the intricate and profound discus- 
sions, with which the whole work 
abounds, lure us over what are usually 
deemed the arid paths of economical 
philosophy, and make us forget the 
labour of the inquiry in the charms 
which attend it. 

The subject, then, of political eco- 
nomy is Wealth :— 

Writers on political economy profess 
to teach, or to investigate, the nature of 
wealth, and the laws of its production and 
distribution, including, directly or re- 
motely, the operation ofall the causes by 
which the condition of mankind, or of 
any society of human beings, in respect 
to this universal object of human desire, 
is made prosperous or the reverse. Not 
that any treatise on political economy can 
discuss or even enumerate all these causes, 
but it undertakes to set forth as much as 
is known of the laws and principles ac- 
cording to which they operate.—Vol. i. 
» 1, 2. 

The production of wealth: the ex- 
traction of the instruments of human 
subsistence and enjoyment from the ma- 
terials of the globe is evidently not an 
arbitrary thing. It has its necessary 
conditions, Of these some are physical, 
depending on the properties of matter. 
These political economy does not investi- 
gate, but assumes, referring for its proof 
to physical science or common expe- 
rience. Combining with these facts of 
outward nature other truths which are 
laws of human nature, it attempts to 
trace the secondary, or derivative laws, 
by which the production of wealth is 
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determined, and in which must lie the 
explanation of the diversities of riches 
and poverty in the present and the past, 
and the ground of whatever progress in 
wealth is reserved for the future. 

Unlike the laws of Production, those 
of Distribution are partly of human in- 
stitution ; manner in which 
wealth is distributed in any given society 
depends on the statutes or usages therein 
prevalent. 


since the 


But though governments or 
nations can in some measure determine 
what institutions shall be established, 
they cannot arbitrarily determine how 
those institutions shall work. The con- 
ditions on which the power they possess 
over the distribution of wealth is de- 
pendent, and the manner in which the 
distribution is affected by the various 
modes of conduct which society may 
think fit to adopt, are determined by laws 
as rigid as those of Production itself.— 
Vol. i. p. 25, 26. 

Let us rest herea moment. The 
subject of the science is here de- 
scribed. The purpose, or aim, for 
which the facts relating to it have 
been investigated, are plainly stated. 
We now reiterate our first question : 
Do the combined investigations, and 
the general expression of the results 
relating to such a subject, deserve 
the name of ascience? We should 
remember, that all who inveigh 
against political economy and its pro- 
fessors must mean by their abuse one 
or both of two things. They must 
intend to say, that the whole attempt 


is futile, and that the production of 


wealth is not subject to laws which 
by investigation can be discovered 
and in language recorded, and that, 
therefore, the investigations are 
worthless, and the investigators mere 
busy idlers, wasting their own time, 
and uselessly soliciting the attention 
of others; or they must intend to 
assert, that allowing the production 
of wealth to be subject to general 
laws, and, therefore, capable of being 
framed into a science for human use, 
all investigations concerning it have 
hitherto been fruitless, and that none 
of the so-called laws relating to the 
production of wealth or its distribu- 
tioniscorrect. In short, that though 
a science might be framed, none such, 
nor any part of it, has yet been disco- 
vered. ior the present our business 
is with the first class of objectors, 
and to them we will now confine our 
attention. We shall come hereafter to 
a discussion with the second class. 

Let any one who desires to ascertain 
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whether—in the production of wealth, 
for example—there are any necessary 
conditions, not depending on the pro- 
perties of matter (which properties 
form the subject of the physical 
sciences), but which result from the 
nature of inan, viewed as an indi- 
vidual and as a member of a com- 
munity of human beings,—let this 
earnest inquirer begin by deter- 
mining what are the requisites of 
production. He will find them to 
be twofold: first, Zabour ; and next 
what Mr. Mill designates ‘ appro- 
priate natural objects.’ Now as re- 
gards labour, is there any man bold 
enough to assert that all mankind at 
all times have acted and will be pre- 
pared to act with equal and unerring 
wisdom ? Is there nothing which it 
imports mankind to know, of which 
they at some period have been igno- 
rant, or which they have neglected 
to take into account? If, indeed, 
there have been any such conditions 
of absolute knowledge, it will appear 
that men have been at all times 
agreed respecting the questions which 
may occur on the subject of labour, 
and the application of it for the pur- 
pose of production to those appro- 
priate objects which are necessary 
concomitants in every instance of 
production. The reality, however, 
is very different from this fanciful 
supposition. ‘Thought and patient 
inquiry have been needed to guide 
even the first and apparently easy 
steps in the investigation of this im- 
portant subject, by ascertaining what, 
m fact, is the actual office of human 
labour in every process of produc- 
tion; and many—perhaps we may 
more properly say, all not conversant 
with the subject-—will be startled at 
the scene that immediately opens 
upon their view. They will find 
that the intricate and important re- 
lations of the phenomena connected 
with the production and distribution 
of wealth require for their due ex- 
plication a mind of no ordinary saga- 
city, and that what of imperfection 
still appertains to the science as 
expounded, arises not from its being 
in itself shadowy and unreal, but 
from the imperfection of the human 
faculties, which have not yet been 
able to master all the many and deep 
mysteries of those laws of Nature 
which they here seek to discover and 
explain. 
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As we pursue our investigations 
respecting these laws of Nature, 
‘those active energies by which it 
(Nature) co-operates with, and may 
even be used as a substitute for, 
labour,’ we arrive at a discovery of 
unspeakable importance to man in 
society. ‘Of natural powers, some 
are unlimited, others are limited in 
quantity.’ And of those thus limited 
in quantity, some are matters of ab- 
solute necessity, even for the very 
existence of man. Take, as an ex- 
ample, the land itself. 

Advancing still in our inquiry re- 
specting labour, we discover that not 
only are the modes of its application 
manifold, but that it is also in its 
nature various. Some, to be of use, 
require to be combined,—that is, 
many labourers need to act together 
and in concert; some need to have 
been preceded by other labour. Some 
labour results in immediate produc- 
tion: some, on the other hand, 
though ultimately tending to further 
and increase production, does so in- 
directly, and never manifests itself 
by any actual product. 

By continuing our investigations, 
we arrive at another highly impor- 
tant result :— 

Besides the primary and universal re- 
quisites of production, labour and natural 
agents, there is another requisite, without 
which no productive operations beyond 
the rude and scanty beginnings of primi- 
tive industry are possible, namely, a 
stock previously accumulated of the pro- 
ducts of former labour. This accumulated 
stock of the produce of labour is termed 
Capital. 

The various and important in- 
fluences of capital upon human in- 
terests will appear even upon the 
most superficial inquiry; and most 
of the opinions and plans which have 
of late excited and upturned society 
throughout Europe, and which are 
yet destined to perplex and trouble 
philosophers, statesmen, and all hu- 
man societies, have reference to the 
nature and effects of capital upon 
labour. When we reflect upon the 
vast extent of intricate inquiries in- 
volved in the subjects to which we 
have here only alluded, we cannot 
deny that much which it imports 
men to know lies hid therein, to the 
evolving of which great perspicacity, 
patience, and a habit of scientific re- 
search, are needed. And what is 
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this—what is the placing the know- 
ledge thus carefully acquired in a 
classified order, and expressing it in 
general propositions,—what is this, 
we ask, but the framing and the 
exposition of a science? And what 
is this science but Political Economy ? 
But the pertinacious objector may 
say, ‘True it may be that accurate 
knowledge would be useful, and 
that this knowledge of facts, if at- 
tained and arranged, would be 
political economy; but such know- 
ledge has not been attained, and the 
continued, never-ending controver- 
sies upon the very elements of the 
so-called science prove that nothing 
is actually settled, or so explained as 
to receive the universal acceptance of 
the learned.’ In answer to this as- 
sertion we appeal to the volumes be- 
fore us, for ina paper like the present 
any argument upon the separate por- 
tions of the science is impossible ; 
and we entreat the sceptical reader, 
who may be brought to understand 
and acknowledge that such a science 
as political economy may exist, to 
satisfy himself as to its actual exist- 
ence, and the logical exposition of its 
established truths, by a careful pe- 
rusal of this great work to which 
we now direct his attention. In the 
meantime it may not be out of place 
to hazard a few suggestions by way 
of explanation as to the causes of 
the controversies now raging upon 
many important questions connected 
with political economy. 

Political economy being, like all 
political science, a moral science,— 
being, in fact, an exposition of phe- 
nomena, in which the nature of man 
plays an important part, all its more 
general propositions relate, of neces- 
sity, not only to very numerous, but 
also to very recondite, and compli- 
cated, and ever-varying sequences of 
events. These sequences cannot at 
will be repeated. ‘The inquirer must 
patiently await their recurrence, 
must study them in all their com- 
plications, and mentally ascertain, 
separate, and weigh, each event, and 
by a careful induction learn to dis- 
tinguish the important from the un- 
important, the necessary from the 
accidental, and thus, amidst a multi- 
tude of apparently heterogeneous cir- 
cumstances, establish the relation of 
cause and effect. ‘This difficult task 
the political economist has assigned to 
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him, in common with all others who 
attempt to analyse mental and moral 
phenomena; but he has yet another 
difficulty to overcome, which is in 
his case enhanced in a degree not so 
frequently experienced by other in- 
quirers. The passions and interests, 
the prejudices and 
the society of which he forms a part, 
own passions, interests, pre- 
judices, and ignorance,— surround, 
obscure, distort, and pervert, every 
circumstance submitted to his ob- 
servation; he has to guard against 
and prevent the influence of such a 
condition of things upon his own 
mind, and to estimate its influence 
upon that of all others whose tes- 
timony becomes part of the evidence 
on which his observation is employed. 
When we remember the potent in- 
fluence of pride, and selfishness, and 
vanity, in the case of rival composers 
of music and their several followers, 
—when we recall to mind the fierce 
quarrels of contending mathemati- 
cians, whose thoughts were employed 
upon — so purely speculative 
and abstract as those which form 
the sabioct mat of mathematical 
science, we need not wonder if we find 


ic 
—iji1S 


se 





ter 


rival theories, contending opinions, 
and even fierce controversy, upon 
questions so intimately connected 


vith and so deeply « iffecting the most 
important interests of every class of 
society, as those which constitute the 
domain of economical science. While 
we are employed in the discussion of 
the phenomena connected with the 
Production of Wealth, we seem com- 
paratively within the limits of ab- 
stract science, which the wishes and 
arrangements of men can only par- 


tially and indirectly affect. Yet 
even here how soon we arrive at 
questions, the solution of which 


arouses fierce passion, excites alarm, 
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and awakens prejudice! How nu- 
merous are they whose interests are 
connected with the divisions an 
combinations of labour when viewe 
as a requisite of production! Ho 
potent is the influence of those wh 
feel their interests connected wit! 
capital, which is another requisite ot 
production, and becomes at the very 
outset a subject of consideration and 
inquiry by ‘the political economis 
Turning from labour and its neces- 
sary preliminary and attendant e: 
tal to those « appropriate natural ob- 
jects upon which they have to | 
employed, what a host of passions 
what a cloud of ignors inces—\ 
fearful power, do we arouse and 
encounter so soon as we name, 
for the purpose of considering it 
relation to production, the Land! 
But if it be the fate of the political 
economist, on the very threshold ( 
his inquiries, and when engage 
the consideration of matters not re- 
sulting from human will, though oft 
intiuenced by it, thus to 
passion, and ignorance, 2 
w much the difficulty 
task increased—how much more 
passion and opposition must he con- 
tend with, if his subject necessarily 
lead him, it does when he ar- 
rives at that division of the sc 
which treats of the 
wealth, to discuss directly the in- 
fluence of human conduct, and ¢ 
political and social institutions ; to ex- 
plain their effects, and to describe the 
degree and the mode in which they 
increase or diminish the means of 
human enjoyment, in so far as that 
en} joyment Sepen upon wealt h!* 
The calm philosopher, for examplc 
encounters an angry multitude of 
labourers, suffering from insufficient 
food and clothing—from unwhole- 
some lodging and excessive toil. H¢ 
of 


ansgress this 


A 





encounter 
nd prejud 
—ho is ty of 


as 
en 
distributi oi 





it really constitutes 


the boundary 
useful for the 


economist to tre 


line, and after having exp lair ved the effect of an institution upon the production and 
distribution of wealth, to advance a step further, and point out its effect in other ways 


upon the happiness of mankind; 
character,—he becomes, for the 


moment, 
doing rood service 


but so soon as 


, deserving well of his brethren. 


he does this he assumes a n¢ 
a moralist or statesman, or both, and, a3 
But it does not follow from this 


that Ae deserves blame who chooses to confine his exposition within the strict limit 


of his science. 


Nor is there any justification for our assuming, merely from the f 
that a writer has kept thus rigidly to his proposed subject, that he 


e is intent only o1 


the accumulation of wealth, and re ady to sacrifice all things to the one end of attaining 


riches. Yet is tl 
all those who 
economists. 


iis n nost unwarrant 


indulge generz 1 and 


31 
ili 


ible conclusion coolly and universally assumed 


by 


ignorant abuse of political economy an 
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endeavours to ascertain whether their 
complaints are well-founded ; whether 
the condition which they describe is 
as they describe it ; whether the 
causes which they assign for the 
wretchedness they suffer are the 
true ones; whether the Government 
is in fault, and how; whether the 
employer is answerable for it, and in 
what way; or whether the evil springs 
from causes over which the Go- 
vernment has little, the employer 
less, but the labourer himself a very 
potent influence. Such an inquiry, 
so undertaken, and in such cir- 
cumstances, would, unfortunately, 
but , inevitably, arouse against the 
philosopher a host of violent and 
even dangerous opponents. His be- 
nevolent purpose would be vehe- 
mently denied, his calmness would 
be denounced as heartless cruelty ; 
and thus the very frame of mind 
which fits him for the office of an 


inquirer becomes the chief ground of 


charge against him—the main reason 
for condemning the conclusions to 
which his investigations lead. But 
if while the poor labourers themselves 
are by their misery rendered blind to 
the truth and hostile to him who 
propounds it, there be others whose 
power depends in a great measure 
upon this misery and the ignorance 
which 
subsistence, also, are supplied by as- 
suming the character of popular 
leaders and friends of the people, and 
who have, therefore, a direct pecu- 
niary interest in creating and main- 
taining a hostile feeling on the part 
of the labouring population towards 
those who employ them,—it is evi- 
dent that a clamour would be raised 
against every exposition which tended 
to elucidate the true causes of the 
labourer’s wretchedness, and to sug- 
gest the only effectiveremedy. T ruth 
would lead’ to a good understanding 
between the employer and the em- 
ployed; peace between these would 
annihilate the agitator by rendering 
ill-will impossible, and by putting an 
end to the gains obtained by preach- 
ing strife and hatred. But such were 
exactly the circumstances in which 
the profound disquisitions of Mal- 
thus upon population first made their 
appearance. We necd not, then, 
wonder either at the violent outcry 
against that truly benevolent and 
deserving philosopher, or at the op- 


attends it,—whose means of 
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position that was immediately shewn 
to his explanation of the influence 
exercised over the happiness of the 
labouring classes by the tendency of 
population so to increase as con- 
tinually to press upon the means of 
subsistence ; in other words, its ten- 
dency so to alter the relation be- 
tween the number of the labourers 
and the amount of capital appro- 
ae saa to give them wages, as to 
make the share of this sum obtained 
as wages by each labourer less and 
less. 

A volume might be written in ex- 
planation of the numerous interests 
of all descriptions which have be- 
come entangled with the discussions 
on this portion of politico-economical 
science. The unwillingness of the 
labouring classes themselves to allow 
a position to be established which 
throws the burden of the remedy on 
themselves, by shewing the cause of 
the mischief to be alone within their 
control, cannot excite our surprise, 
though it may give us pain and in- 
duce us to despond. But the man- 
ner in which the distress of the 
working classes has been turned 
to party uses excites in us far 
other emotions. We deeply com- 
miserate the misery and lament the 
errors of the labouring class, but no 
spark of anger mingles with these 
feelings. Such, however, is not the 
case with respect to those who have 
used this distress and fostered the 
errors respecting it for purposes of a 
paltry, personal, and party ambition. 
The reckless disregard of the com- 
monwealth shewn by many in the 
ranks of all parties, the unworthy 
arts employed to excite the passions 
of the people against those who were 
labouring most honestly in their 
career, have tended greatly to de- 
grade politicians in the estimation of 
all honest men, and to excite a suspi- 
cion that the opinions expressed by 
party leaders are adopted, not because 
they are believed to be true, but be- 
cause they are found to be con- 
venient. 

In every science, however, ques- 
tions must often arise upon which 
there may exist honest difference of 
opinion. This doubt and opposition, 
nevertheless, are not sufficient to jus- 
tify - assertion that the science 
itself is valueless. Unfortunately, 
from the imperfection of ‘human 
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wit,’ uniformity of belief is to be 
found in no department of thought ; 
and were we to lay down the pro- 
position, that universal assent to a 
doctrine is the necessary result of its 
truth, and absolutely needed to prove 
it true, we should be obliged to rest 
in a complete condition of scepticism 
on every thing during the whole of 
our life, and fold our hands in helpless 
idleness. The wise course and rule 
are very different. Ifthe matter be 
important, and inquirers respecting 
it unsettled discordant in their 
opinions, our own investigations 
ought to be the more strenuously 
continued, so as to establish for our- 
selves the truth, resting our belief 
upon the evidence obtained, and such 
light as our own reason affords, un- 
supported and unswayed by mere 
authority. We find ourselves in this 
position with respect to one opinion 
strenuously maintained by Mr. Mill, 
and the opposite of which is also as 
strenuously maintained by others, 
whose opinion is of great weight and 
authority. The position relates to 
that important branch of political 
science which we have been now 
considering, viz. the mode in which, 
in future, the condition of the la- 
bouring classes genel rally, and spe- 
cifically those of Ireland, may be 
permanently ameliorated, and that 
misery which now—as, indeed, it has 
ever done—enthrals their minds and 
bodies, debases and degrades the one 
and almost destroys the other, can 
be sermanently removed. We re- 
iterate the word permanently, be- 
cause in that lies the chief difiiculty. 
By a great effort, and by a new dis- 
tribution of the means of subsistence, 
—of wealth, and land, in short,—we 
might, possibly, for a few years re- 
lieve this misery. But as the causes 
of distress are permanent, this tem- 
porary alleviation would, in the end, 
prove only an extension of the mis- 
chief. We should find that we had 
brought all to the one dead level of 
wretchedness, and that having taken 
no precaution by which the active 
causes of man’s distress might be 
coerced and rendered ineffective, we 


had simply, by our great effort of 


benevolence, increased the ills against 
which our efforts were directed. 
Coinciding with Mr. Mill entirely 


in his exposition of the theory of 
wages—believing that the amount of 
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wages depends upon the relation ex- 
isting between capital and the num- 
ber of the labouring class to be main- 
tained by it; and believing that this 
number is ever tending to increase 
indefinitely, while on the contrary 
the amount of subsistence which the 
land can produce is, after a certain 
point, continually growing less, in 
return to equal quantitie 8 “of labour 
expended on it,—we, nevertheless, do 
not agree with him in supposing that 
we establish a more effective check 
to the too rapid increase of numbers 
among the labouring class, by mak- 
ing them small proprietors of the 
soil in place of being servants em- 
ployed by the possessors of capital, 
and paid by wages. ‘This is a prac- 
tical question fraught with conse- 
quences of unspeakable importance 
to the well-being of every class— 
the labourers no less than others— 
and the fearful scenes lately enacted 
in France must inspire all prudent 
men with dread, and make them 
slow to adopt any system which may 
possibly lead to such disastrous re- 
sults. Mr. Mill may indeed say, and 
with perfect truth, that none of his 
proposals or reasonings are similar 
in purport, or guided by a like spirit, 
to those of M. Louis Blane or M. 
Prudhomme. Patience, candour, and 
benevolence, are ever the handmaids 
of Mr. Mill's philosophy ; he collects 
his evidence with indefatigable care 

and labour; he weighs it ‘with fair- 
ness, and with great skill and accu- 
racy; and his good and generous 
feeling towards the suffering classes 
of humanity is no mawkish, sickly 
sentiment, neither is it the offspring 
of any wild or mystical dreaming, or 
the phantasm of a disordered imagi- 
nation, but a manly and healthy 
sympathy, denoting at once that— 


Reason’s the card, though passion is the 


gale, 


in all his plans for the improvement 
of mankind; and that any scheme, 
to win his favour, must first con- 
vince his understanding. These cha- 
racteristics give, and deservedly give, 
to his views great weight and au- 
thority; and for ourselves we frankly 
own, that in every case in which we 
dissent from his opinion, we do s0 
with diffidence and suspicion, and if 
compelled to trust simply to mere 
authority, and thus driven to choose 


we Ns 


weve Ee, 
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between our own ordinary opinions 
on any question of political science 
—those, we mean, framed with only 


ordinary care—and the expositions of 


Mr. Mill, we should be sorely perplex- 
ed, perhaps inclined to put our faith 
in his opinions in preference to trust- 
ing to our own. But on the matter 
now under our consideration, duty and 
serious obligations have rendered a 
careful and searching inquiry abso- 
lutely requisite: On a subject soim- 
portant, moreover, we should in any 
case have deemed ourselves bound, 
if we professed to have an opinion 
upon it, thoroughly to sift all the 
evidence which the question needed, 
and industry could obtain. We un- 


dertake to set forth here only some of 


the results of our investigations: to 
go over the evidence, and to state all 
the results which that evidence 
would in our opinion justify, would 
require a volume; to crowd them 
within the narrow limits of our pre- 
sent paper is simply impossible. ‘The 
conclusions, then, to which we have 
arrived, we will state in general 
terms, in the hope that they may in- 
dicate the means of arriving at the 
truth. 

There are two classes of persons 
whom we may suppose to be sud- 
denly made proprietors of the soil; 
and it is necessary to consider the 
cases apart, as the consequences would 
probably be different in each. 

First, we may suppose labourers 
living by wages suddenly converted 
into proprietors 5 and in place of 
their daily stipend for their support 
in return for the labour they have 
gone through for their employer, 
receiving the annual return from the 
land to the labour they have ex- 
pended on it. 

Or, in the second place, we may 
suppose small tenants, paying a rent 
for the land to the owner thereof, 
suddenly freed from that obligation, 
and converted themselves into the 
owners of the soil they have hitherto 
tilled as tenants. 

Now in both these previous con- 
ditions we suppose them to be in a 
state of misery; that is, having in- 
sufficient and bad food, and to be 
badly lodged. That in this condi- 
tion they are ignorant may be safely 
assumed. 

The agricultural labourers in the 


south of England are an example of 


the first class: the Irish peasants of 
the second. 

Both these classes Mr. Mill shews 
to be reduced to, and kept in their pre- 
sent state, in a great degree, by their 
own want of prudence; and he demon- 
strates very clearly, that, if all other 
obstacles to their improvement were 
removed but their ignorance, and its 
consequent recklessness and impro- 
vidence allowed to remain, their per- 
manent condition would either re- 
main what it now is, or would soon 
be reduced to it. 

Mr. Mill makes only one excep- 
tion to this result. Discussing the 
Communist plans—the allotment 
system—and many other similar 
schemes, he proves, in our opinion 
most satisfactorily, that in all these 
cases the prudential motives to keep 
population within the desired limits 
would by no means be strengthened, 
but, if affected at all, would be di- 
minished; and that thus the num- 
bers would soon be so increased as 
to bring back that unhappy relation 
between labour and capital which of 
necessity compels the labourer to ac- 
cept small wages, or be content with 
a smail subsistence. ‘The case he 
excepts from this general rule is 
that of his supposed peasant pro- 
prietors, and he relies in support of 
this exception upon the strong in- 
fluence of the feeling of ownership 
on the small proprietor; and he ad- 
duces the example of certain portions 
of Switzerland and Norway as jus- 
tifying his expectation. 

To us it appears, that he has in 
this instance arrived too hastily at 
a general conclusion. ‘The condition 
of ownership and habits of prudence 
are accident: illy concomitant. Had 
the same people been labourers, they 
would probably have exercised the 
same restraint upon themselves; and 
that such would be the case is the 
more probable from the conduct of 
the actual labourers in Norway. All 
the agricultural population in that 
country are not proprictors—many, 
the majority, work for wages—and 
these in their conduct are “quite as 
prudent and self-denying as the pro- 
prietors themselves. Ireland, unfor- 
tunately, exhibits but too striking 
examples of a state of things wholly 
different. In many parts of the 
country small proprietors exist—in 
most parts of Ireland the peasant 
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who tills the scil is really assured in 
his possession while he pays the rent. 
This rent is, indeed, in most instances 
large—too large; but many of these 
tenants are perfectly able to pay this 
rent, and would be able to maintain 
their position, fulfil all their engage- 
ments, and be comparatively com- 
fortable, provided they were pru- 
dent, provident, industrious, and 
orderly. They have every motive, 
apparently, to be all this—and the 
large rent they have to pay would 
appear to be only an additional 
stimulant; but all these better mo- 


tives are overborne. ‘There is some- 
thing in the condition of the Irish 


peasant that has no connexion with 
the form or the extent of his material 
obligations, which keeps him impro- 
vident and idle. We must search 
deeper than want of tenant right, or 
of rights of ownership, for the cause 
of the miseries of Ireland. With 
Mr. Mill we utterly scout the notion 
that the race is to account for it; 
but we believe that we can see in 
the peculiar political and social con- 
dition of that unfortunate country, 
many circumstances acting power- 
fully to retain the labouring popu- 
lation in ignorance, which would be 

powerful if the whole landlord 
class were annihilated to-morrow, 
and every tenant by that process 
suddenly converted into an owner 
of land. 
the people would not be as suddenly 
changed. Let every man know sud- 
denly that he was to pay no more 
rent, what would be the immediate 
consequence? Every peasant in Ire- 
land that had reached the requisite 
years would at once find a wife—an 
immense impetus would be given to 
the increase of the population ; and 
a very few years would be needed 
to bring back the old relation be- 
tween capital and labour, and the 
result would then be, that you 
would find you had annihilated the 
only class which possessed the leisure, 
which Mr. Mill himself considers of 
absolute necessity, for the attain- 
ment ofall those higher excellencies, 
moral and intellectual, which make 
man superior to the animals with 
whom he contends for the mastery 
of the earth. We cannot understand 
why the following observations, per- 
tinent and admirable as they are, 
with respect to the subject of wages, 
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do not also bear upon the question 
which we are now discussing :-- 


No remedies for low wages have tl 
smallest chance of being efficacious, whi 
do not operate on and through the minds 
and habits of the people. While thes 
are unaffected, any contrivance, even if 
successful, for temporarily improving th 
condition of the very poor, would but ] 
slip the reins by which population was 
previously curbed ; and could only, ther 
fore, continue to produce its effect, if, 
by the whip and spur of taxation, capit 
were compelled to follow at an equal y 
ited pace. But this process 
possibly continue for long 
whenever it 





accelei could not 
together; and 
would leave t! 
1 ised number of tl 
poorest class, and a diminished propor- 


pt the poorest, or, if con- 


stopped it 
country with an iners 


tion of all exce 


tinued long enough, with none at all 
For ‘to this complexion must come 
last’ all social arrangements which re- 


move the natural checks to populatic 


stituting any others.—Vol. i 





without sul 
on 


p- 4 37, 438. 

Such would be the precise effect 
of relieving the present tenants of 
Ireland from the payment of rent; 
a small sudden increase would be 
made to each holder's means of sub- 
sistence, but nothing would occur 
to change the habits and minds of 
the people. To ascribe any such 
effect to the fact of ownership, is 
greatly to overrate and misconceive 
its iniluence; and the instance ad- 
duced by “ Mill, of the change 
rreated by emigration to America 
upon Irish atlas, is wholly insuf- 
ficient to justify his position. Wi 
know, and speak from long experi 
ence, that the effect of emigratio 
upon the adult Irish settler is only 
very partially beneficial. The child- 
ren, indeed, become American in 
their habits and feelings—in fact, 
they become exaggerated Americans. 
All that is offensive in the character 
of the American is doubly so in the 
imported Irishman; while the quiet 
demeanour of the native Americans, 
their sagacity, and rational obedience 
to the majesty of the law, which 
from generation to generation has 
descended to them as an inheritance 
from their English forefathers, these 
are but faintly to be perceived even 
in the children of the Irish settle: 
In the settler himself me seldom, 
or indeed never, appear. But how 











changed is the whole scene in which 
the emigrant finds himself from that 
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which he has left! He is but a drop 
in the great ocean of population in 
his adopted land. He now sees all 
around him a people governed by 
rules of order, sobriety, and peace. 
He cannot, if he wish, create dis- 
turbance. In those places, indeed, 
where the Irish are so numerous 
as to form a sensible and import- 
ant fraction of the whole popula- 
tion, as regards numbers, the old 
character breaks out, and proves 
that the happier circumstances in 
which they are placed have had very 
little effect in changing and improv- 
ing their habits and their feelings. 
In America, moreover, the priest- 
hood exercise an influence very dif- 
ferent from that which they possess 
in Ireland; and what, in Ireland, 
proves fatal to the well-being of the 
whole people, is really not mischiey- 
ous in America. In the latter coun- 
try any conceivable increase of po- 
pulation may take place, and yet the 
condition of the people will not 
thereby be affected. The almost un- 
limited supply of fertile land takes 
off and provides for the increasing 
numbers without any difficulty; but 
in Ireland there is no such means of 
relief. There, too, unfortunately, the 
priesthood have a direct interest in 
the marriages of the people, in the 
increase of their numbers, and also 
in that docility which springs from 
ignorance. The scenes that we have 
all heard described would be still 
oftener enacted than they now are, 
were the landlords removed and 
the rent left in the pocket of the 
tenants. ‘The recommendation of 
marriage on the part of the priest, 
which, even at this time of distress, is 
ever pressing, urgent, and irresisti- 
ble, would be then only checked by the 
physical restraint of actual infancy ; 
and the annual saving of the rent 
would soon be absorbed by the in- 
creased numbers of the people. 

But we are by no means prepared 
to acquiesce in the opinion which 
Mr. Mill endeavours to establish, 
viz. that a nation of very small 
proprietors would be happier than 
one of a comparatively small body 
of proprietors and capitalists, and a 
large majority of labourers living 
upon the wages of their labour. Mr. 
Mill contemplates the existence of 
farms of eight acres maintaining 
the proprietor and his family ; 
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and his speculation supposes the 
possibility of a whole country di- 
vided into holdings of no greater 
extent. Now, in such circumstances, 
the chief part of the labour per- 
formed would of necessity be manual, 
and all hopes of applying machinery 
to agriculture would at once have 
to be given up. Mr. Mill also sup- 
poses, that the actual produce of the 
country would be greatly increased, 
though, as he acknowledges, the la- 
bour expended would also be greater ; 
which greater labour, he says, would 
be willingly and cheerfully afforded, 
because laid out upon the property 
of the labourer himself. This we 
believe to be a most serious mistake. 
What we have to consider is—the 
whole produce of the people. We 
are not to confine our view simply 
to the land, and ask, How can that 
land be made to produce the largest 
quantity ? but we are to look at the 
people, and inquire, [low can they, 
upon a given area, with most com- 
fort to themselves, be enabled to 
produce the greatest quantity of all 
that is needed for their maintenance 
and comfort ? Now, what we assert 
is this,—Divide your area into eight- 
acre farms, and you will absorb in 
its culture nearly the whole popula- 
tion; and that immense proportion 
of the people will produce very little 
beyond what is needed for their own 
support. What they produce will 
be produced at an immense expense 
of labour. All mechanical contriv- 
ance, or nearly all, will be impossi- 
ble. Agricultural implements are 
every day becoming more efficient, 
more complicated, and more costly. 
This cost a proprietor of eight acres 
could not compass; and a combina- 
tion among several proprietors would 
be impossible. Improved breeds of 
sheep and cattle could not exist,—a 
farm of eight acres not being able to 
maintain them. Fences and roads 
would occupy an immensely increased 
proportion of the whole country ; 
and, to close the catalogue of ills, 
the danger resulting from the chance 
of bad harvests would be fearfully 
increased. 

On the other hand, if the divi- 
sions of the land are large enough 
to employ — amounts of capital, 
a comparatively small proportion of 
the whole people need be employed 
in agriculture, and a very large pro- 
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portion will be enabled to apply 
themselves to other sorts of produc- 
tion ; 
production will be far larger than it 
could be, were the people wholly 
occupied in labouring on the land. 
This statement does not rest upon our 
authority, but is proved by the expe- 
rience of the whole world. And we 
are now daily being supplied with 
fresh evidence tending to establish 
this assertion. The attention of agri- 
culturists has of late years been seri- 
ously directed to the improvement 
of the machinery employed for agri- 


cultural processes; and every day 
brings some new discovery by which 
the manual labour on a farm is 
superseded. ‘The changes in every 
thing connected with agriculture 
have within a few years been 
more marked than for centuries 


before. A new race of farmers is 
now rising, and the skill, and order, 
and mechanical ingenuity, which 
have hitherto been confined to ma- 
nufacture, are being extended to 
agriculture also: and any one who 
pays attention to the subject, may 
perceive the same results now occur- 
ring in farming processes which hap- 
pened half-a-century since in manu- 
facturing operations. The number 
of persons employed to produce an 
equal quantity of agricultural pro- 
duce becomes less, while the whole 
number of persons employed in agri- 
culture is greater, because the quan- 
tity of capital employed in agriculture 
is greater; and higher, because more 
economical farming is everywhere 
practised—the produce is enormously 
increased, andmachinery is introduced 
into almost ey ery a of agri- 
culture. In England, therefore, there 
is no possibility ofa small proprietor 
without capital competing in the 
market with skilful farmers employ- 
ing capital, and all the mechanical 
ingenuity which the times supply. 
His family, as they grew up, would 
become discontented. They would 
see themselves condemned to a toil 
more severe than that of their neigh- 
bours, and receiving a much smaller 
return; in a very few years the 
small farm would disappear, would 
be joined to some large and profit- 
able farm, and they who had hitherto 
tilled it unprofitably as proprietors, 

would become labourers, receiving 
wages in return for their labour. 
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and thus the whole amount of 
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The desire which exists among the 
labouring population to possess land, 
does not prove that it would be wise 


to gratify that desire. 
wealth always are connected in the 
peasant’s mind ; and he fancies, that 
if he were a landed-proprietor he also 
would thereby become rich. More- 
over, to a labouring man a small 
plot of garden-ground is of great 
use, because he can employ hours 
not employed in his master’s service 
in tilling this small piece of ground. 
So soon, however, as he attempts 
more than this—if he endeavour to 
cultivate an acre even, he finds him- 
self at a loss, and compelled to de- 
— on charitable aid in order to 
till, plant, and sow it. THe has no 
horse, and cannot therefore plough 
his land. An acre is too large a 
quantity to be dug by one pair of 
hands, more especially if his hours 
are engaged in his employer's service; 
and were he not so employed he 
would starve. In fact, a man must 
be wholly a labourer (with the ex- 
ception of the garden-plot), or wholly 
a farmer: he cannot unite the two 
characters; for a farmer, to be suc- 
cessful, must be at all times over- 
looking his farm. He cannot, after 
the Irish fashion, plant his potatoes 
and lounge away, or hire his remain- 
ing time. Every hour of every day 
brings a new demand upon his care, 
which, if at the proper season ne- 
glected, cannot be performed until 
the year has passed away, and the 
recurring season brings it round. 
But if a man be wholly a farmer, he 
must have capital to enable him to 
stock and work his farm, and await 
the annual return. Now, there are 
many motives of pride and vanity— 
there is also the desire to be inde- 
pendent, and one’s own master, in- 
ducing the labourer to become 2 
land - owner. In the South of 
England there are many districts 
where unoccupied wastes ‘have from 
time to time been appropriated by 
squatters. Of these we have seen 
many, but it has never been our 
fate to see any one successful. Where 
the men have been honest, they have 
depended in a great degree on charity; 
where not honest, they have sup- 
plied their wants by depredations on 
their neighbours. 

In a ‘subsequent portion of his 
work, Mr. Mill recurs to this most 
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important of all the problems of po- 
litical economy, and explains the 
mode in which he believes the con- 
dition of the labouring classes may 
be permanently bettered. He then 
states (see vol. ii. book iv. ¢. vii. 
Probable Future of the Labouring 
Classes), that his scheme of peasant 
proprietors he propounds for Ireland 
alone (see vol. ii. p. 322, 323); but 
that his hopes for the improvement 
of the situation of the labouring 
classes generally, rest ‘on the ex- 
tension and developement of which 
the co-operative or joint-stock 
principle is susceptible. ‘That prin- 
ciple supplies means by which every 
one who contributes to the work, 
whether by labour or pecuniary 
resources, may have a_ partner's 
interest in it proportionably to 
the value of his contribution. It is 
already a common practice to remu- 
nerate those in whom peculiar trust 
is reposed, by means of a percentage 
on the profits; and cases exist in 
which the principle is, with the most 
excellent success, carried down to the 
class of mere manual labourers.’— 
Vol. ii. p. 324. 

We confess we are not so sanguine 
as Mr. Mill with respect to this 
principle. We fear the motives for 
individual skulking will be greater, 
in the majority of cases, than those 
which incite to labour in the shape 
of a hope of a larger quantum to be 
obtained as the share of a successful 
and well-managed concern. Every 
man has always two counteracting 
motives influencing him--the love 
of ease induces him to idleness—the 
fear of want, to industry. When 
working directly for himself, and 
dependent only on himself, the lat- 
ter motive is of greatest efticacy; 
when working for a master, it is 
greatly weakened, but is still kept 
alive by the power which the master 
has of dismissal. When, however, 
working in partnership—the larger 
the partnership, the weaker becomes 
the industrial motive—the more 
powerful the love of ease. ‘The 
diminution,’ he argues, ‘ of the whole 
joint produce, by any neglect, will 
be to me exceedingly small, as every 
member of the concern will have to 
take a share of the loss thus arising 
from my non-performance ; but the 
pleasures of ease are direct, and are 
my own alone. They are immediate 
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also, and certain, while the loss is 
distant and precarious. We fear 
that, in such a case, the labour would 
be unsteady and ineffective. There 
are certainly in favour of industry 
the feeling of ownership, and also 
the superintendence and public opi- 
nion of the partnership. But we 
cannot think that the illustration of 
a ‘soldier’s condition,’ given by Mr. 
Mill in support of his expectation 
of benefit from the joint-stock prin- 
ciple, is happy, or indeed pertinent. 
The fear of punishment is an item 
not to be introduced into the indus- 
trial scheme. Coercion is, through- 
out, ever present in the one case; 
and a whole hierarchy of officers is 
appointed and maintained to make 
that coercion effective: no voluntary 
army could exist for a week. 

With the exception of these two 
instances, we have found little in this 
extensive and profound exposition of 
the Principles of Political Economy 
fromwhich wedissent; but from every 
part, even from thoseexpositions with 
which we have been unable to agree, 
we have derived most important 
instruction ; and we would solicit the 
attention of all who have any doubts 
respecting the value of the whole 
science to the fifth and concluding 
book of the treatise, which treats of 
the functions of government—a mas- 
terly discussion, stretching beyond 
the mere limits of political economy, 
and reaching the very apices of phi- 
losophic inquiry. They who com- 
plain of the narrow views of the 
economic school, may here find a 
reason for modifying their unfavour- 
able opinion. 

The functions of government be- 
come the subject of economical 
science, through the influence which 
they exercise upon the production, 
distribution, and interchange of the 
wealth of a community. That go- 
vernments can, and do, materially 
influence the wealth of a community 
—that they do interfere with, and 
oftentimes fetter the free actions of 
the people in every department of 
production, distribution, and inter- 
change, there can be no doubt; and 
it must be apparent to every one, 
that to ascertain in how far this in- 
terference is beneficial or otherwise 
is among the most important, as well 
as the most difficult, among the many 
intricate inquiries of political science. 
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The mode in which this class of 


questions is discussed; the manner 
in which the discoveries of modern 
science, whether in moral or physical 
philosophy, are brought to bear upon 
the doctrines of political economy, 
and its practical application in legis- 
lation, in the social relations of life, 
and even to private transactions, in 
so far as they regard production and 
its concomitants, constitutes the great 
and distinguishing excellence of Mr. 
Mill’s labours. His work forms an 
epoch in the science, by collecting, 
arranging, and explaining with per- 
fect clearness, and the ease which 
power confers, all that other inquirers 
have discovered and established with 
respect to its general principles. Every 
special treatise upon all the separate 
questions which have occupied the 
attention of the various labourers in 
this field has been carefully studied ; 
and the admirable candour with 
which Mr. Mill entertains a new 
idea, no matter how opposed to his 
own previous conceptions, must win 
the confidence, respect, and regard 
even, of all honest labourers in the 
cause of truth. The repose we find 
in this truly philosophic exposition, 
after all the storms and turmoil 
which in every department of inquiry 
we perceive now raging, creates in 
us a pleasure analogous to that which 
we receive from contemplating a 
quiet, serene landscape by Claude, 
or a Madonna by Perugino, after 
tasking our aching eyes with the me- 
lodramatic extravagance—the lamp- 
black and lightning of modern art. 
Mr. Mill seems to lay no claim to 
the merit of discovery ; he takes the 
science, and all its separate, scattered, 
and apparently disjointed parts, con- 
nects and frames them into one com- 
prehensive whole, modifying the 
abstract doctrines throughout by a 

consideration of the manner in which 
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they would be effected by all the 
contemporaneous events to which 
they are to be applied. In this ap- 
plication his merit is often equal to, if 
it be not, indeed, that of a discoverer. 
And to him who is commencing a 
study of political economy, as well as 
to him who has wearied himself with 
all the various controversial works 
with which the press has of late 
years teemed respecting it, this 
general yet minute explanation of 
the whole science, and all the sepa- 
rate and distinct questions belonging 
to it, will prove of equal advantage. 
The first will find himself prepared 
by its aid to grapple with, and un- 
derstand, every difficulty as it arises 


’ hereafter, and to plac e each newly 


acquired portion of knowledge in 
his mind as it is attained; while the 
second will have his ideas and opi- 
nions, which by desultory discussion 
and multifarious reasonings have 
been confused, scattered, and con- 
founded, all brought together into 
one harmonious system; discrepan- 
cies removed, difficulties overcome, 
doubts solved. Viewing from afar 
off, and as from a vantage ground, 
each independent thinker and his 
works—seeing them all in his mind's 
eye at one and the same moment— 
Mr. Mill has been able to consider, 
and almost to create, that harmony 
in all the different results of separate 
inquiries which to the inquirers 
themselves would have been impos- 
sible; and could Turgot, and Ri- 
cardo, and Malthus, and the great 
father of the author, see this grand 
combination of their thoughts and 
labours in the thorny regions of eco- 
nomic science, they would accept his 
labours as the worthy complement 
of their own, and hail him as one 
deserving to be placed in the same 
rank with themselves. 
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A CHRONICLE OF 1407. 


CuHaApTeR I.—on THE LOIRE. 


nE ancient abbey of Marmoutier 
T now presents a melancholy spec- 
tacle to the pensive or philosophising 
traveller, who pauses to gaze and 
muse upon its fallen and moss-co- 
yered remains, significant of the in- 
stability of man’s proudest works. 
Time, the surly old destructive, has 
overthrown the edifice once so stately 
and spacious, and soon, perhaps, will 
have obliterated its very site. Mag- 
nificent of aspect was the abbey of 
Marmoutier in the year of grace 
1407. In the centre, the church, a 
rich Gothic gem, shot up its aérial 
spire, so perforated with ogives and 
ovals, that the stones scarcely seemed 
to touch each other. The eye, daz- 
aed by the accumulation of light 
and graceful ornament, at first had 
difficulty to distinguish the perfect 
order existing amidst apparent con- 
fusion. It was a cluster of flowers, 
a maze of foliage,*a sumptuous em- 
broidery of stone. Noble buildings 
in the same style of architecture 
surrounded the church; the grated 
windows of the cells looked out upon 
a large garden, which the pious had 
converted into a cemetery ; as if it 
were essential for those whose lives 
are devoted to God to have the 
image of death perpetually before 
their eyes; as if for them flowers 
were too gay a spectacle save when 
growing amongst sepulchres. An 
inner wall begirt the abbey; then 
came the domain, parks and orchards, 
and vast meadows, sprinkled with 
aged trees, and bathed by the waters 
of the Loire; the whole being sur- 
rounded by a second wall, stronger 
than the first, and flanked by towers, 
lofty and loopholed. Long before 
1407, the abbey of Marmoutier had 
dwindled into a convent, and finally 
it became a part of the royal do- 
main. Notwithstanding the beauties 
and advantages of its situation, how- 
ever, neither Charles VI. nor his pre- 
decessors had ever made it the place 
of their residence ; the abbey still pre- 
served the severe and solemn aspect 
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of its primitive destination ; the tombs 
of the monks, and of the nuns their 
successors, still disfigured the gar- 
den, some white and entire, others 
broken and discoloured. So sad and 
suggestive a sight would never have 
been endured by royal eyes. Only 
on two occasions, the French queen, 
Tsabel of Bavaria, abode with her 
court at Marmoutier ; the first time 
after the assassination of her lover, 
the Duke of Orleans, and subse- 
quently, during the triumph of the 
faction of the Duke of Burgundy, 
who, after quelling the revolt of the 
Liégeois, made his victorious entry 
into Paris. A third time she went 
thither, but as a prisoner, when an- 
other of her paramours, Louis de 
Bois-Bourdon, was arrested at Vin- 
cennes, shut up in the Chatelet, and 
finally thrown into the Seine in a 
leathern sack ; all this being done by 
order of his majesty the king and 
of the Constable d’Armagnac. As- 
suredly Queen Isabel had other 
things to occupy her besides the re- 
moval of tombs and the embellish- 
ment of her temporary residence. 
Intrigues, political, amorous, and 
vindictive, filled her whole existence. 

Upon a certain November even- 
ing of the year 1407, an evening 
whose beauty was remarkable in that 
usually gloomy month, a light skiff 
danced upon the rippled waters of 
the Loire. Its sole occupant was a 
very young man, who sang, with the 
accompaniment of a mandoline, and 
in a voice whose mellow tones had a 
melancholy tinge, some of the quaint 
and artless songs of the period. From 
time to time the melody ceased, and 
the youth gave himself up to revery, 
gazing on earth and sky as though 
he felt that he then enjoyed autumn’s 
farewell smile. The yellow leaves, 
slowly circling downwards from the 
trees, fell one by one upon the river’s 
brink,—a dumb prophecy of ap- 
proaching winter; one silvery star 
twinkled in the darkening sky; the 
sun, which had just disappeared, still 

T 
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shed purple tints on horizon and 
river, whilst in the opposite heavens 
the moon, round and red, like a ball 
of dusky fire, shone, without giving 
light, through the half- stripped 
branches. On the one hand the 
town of Tours, whence a confused 
hum arose, seemed to recede in a 
thin grey mist; and on the other 
arose the abbey of Marmoutier, 
sombre, mournful, and silent as a 
mighty mausoleum. The picture 
was touching in its beauty. If there 
be always a soft and exquisite pleasure 
in the contemplation of a beautiful 
day, the pleasure is assuredly re- 
doubled when that beauty is on the 
eve of a long departure. Then, in- 
deed, one would fain check the hours’ 
too rapid flight, but in vain; on 
they glide, swiftly and impalpably, 
like smoke or water through the 
hand. If such were the reflections 
of the young boatman, he was not 
long allowed to indulge them unin- 
terrupted. Suddenly, at a postern 
of the abbey-park, a female form 
appeared, waving a white kerchief. 
To whom was the signal made? 
With aquick, keen glance, the youth 
scanned the river and its banks, and 
saw they were deserted. Concluding 
that the summons could be but for 
him, he grasped his idle oar, and a 
few vigorous strokes brought him to 
the bank opposite the postern. ‘The 
lady was still there. 

‘Sir Boatman,’ she said, in a voice 
that had something insidious in its 
sweetness, ‘ this splendid evening 
tempts to the promenade. Have you 
place for me in your skiff?’ 

‘Enter, fair damsel,’ was the cour- 
teous reply, ‘if it please 3 you to con- 
fide yourself to my boat and to me!’ 

When the lady first summoned the 
boatman, she probably imagined she 
had to do with a professional oars- 
man, and, doubtless, the perception 
of her mistake was the cause of her 
gracious manner of making a request 
to which she could hardly anticipate 
a refusal. Seated in the little bark, 


which shot rapidly into the centre of 


the stream, she contemplated her 
companion with wonder and admir- 
ation. He appeared about eighteen 
years of age, perhaps rather older ; 
his large, melancholy blue eyes, the 
harmony of his features, upon which 
childhood yet lingered, the fresh 
pink of his complexion, the angelic 
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sweetness of his whole physiognomy, 
and the long fair hair escaping from 
under his blue velvet ¢: ap, and falling 
in rich tresses upon his shoulders, 
gave him the appearance of a young 

girl, belied by the masculine vigou 

with which he managed the oar. On 
his part, at a single glance, the boat- 
man had analysed the beauty of his 
passenger. In form she was slender 
and elegant, and her white dress, 
tight from the hip upwards, disclosed 
proportions classically correct. Her 
countenance, of a perfect oval and 
remarkable whiteness, assumed alter- 
nately the smooth, lustreless appear- 
ance of unpolished marble, and the 
shining brilliancy of enamel, accord- 
ing as the rays of the moon, which 
began to illuminate the scene, fell 
directly or obliquely upon her cheek. 
Beneath her arched black eyebrows, 
her eyes, of the same hue, sparkled 
like diamonds; her dark hair was 
plaited flat on either side her face 
With respect to her age, although 
the boatman conjectured that it littl 
exceeded his own, a more experi- 
enced observer would hardly have 
shared his opinion, and might have 
pointed out to his notice a furrow 
half hidden between the inner ex- 
tremities of her ‘curved eyebrows, 
indicating that sorrow or passion had 
touched that charming head, and 
that their passage had not been 
wholly traceless. But at twenty, 
men are rarely expert physiogno- 
mists ; and mistakes are frequent, 
even when age has brought expert 
ence. For examples have been see! 

of women, severely tested by grief 
and passion, who retained at thirty 
all the simplicity of character and 
freshness of beauty they possessed at 
fifteen. 

After a few moments given to 
silence and mutual observation, the 
lady again spoke. 

‘Thus, then, Sir Boatman,’ she 
said, ‘ you pass your days in singing, 
and your nights in moonlit reveries. 
At your age, methinks, your time 
might be better and more bravely 
employed.’ 

‘ Perhaps so,’ said the youth; ‘ but 
from you, gentle lady, the reproach 
should hardly come. Our tastes seem 
somewhat similar. If I am to blame 
for idleness, you also might have 
more profitable occupation !’ 

The reply was rather logical than 
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gallant. Nevertheless a well-pleased 
smile accompanied the lady’s answer. 

‘I did but jest,’ she said. ‘There 
are far too many brawling men-at- 
arms, disturbing the country and 
secking each other’s lives. You are 
wise to pass yours as best pleases 
you, and to live happy in the con- 
templation of beauteous nature. Safe 
from the external sorrows by which 
others are assailed, you have but 
those of the heart to fear ; and those, 
they say, are sweet. I, too, might 
gladly but pshaw! Happy those 
who, like you, can float idly down 
the stream of life, dreaming of the 
bright eyes of their mistress, and 
singing in her absence a lay of 
love!’ 

The boatman raised his eyes to 
the face of the beautiful speaker. 
He gave one look,—the long look of 
adoration of an Indian to his favour- 
ite idol; and uttered one word ina 
tone of indescribable pathos. 

* Alas!’ he said. 

‘You sigh?’ exclaimed the lady. 
‘What! so young and yet sad! A 
lighter heart befits such tender age. 
Come, fancy for a moment I am 
she who owns your heart. And 
thou 

‘For a moment!’ murmured the 
enthusiastic youth. 

‘Nay! I would not have you 
faithless to your mistress, still less 
be the cause. But shut your eyes 
and imagine her opposite to you, and 
let us repeat together the ballad you 
sang before I came.’ 

They began to sing, but soon and 
suddenly the lady interrupted her- 
self. 

‘Oh! not that!’ she exclaimed. 
‘The song makes me sad, for it is a 
song of farewell. <A terrible thing 
is a farewell!’ 

‘You have experienced it? Soon 
shall I do so also.’ 

‘When ? 

‘When I part from you!’ 

‘We shall meet again, Sir Boat- 
man.’ 

‘Heaven and you grant it, gentle 
lady ! 

Again there was a pensive silence. 
Love, envious of the moonlight in- 
terview, hovered above the skiff, bent 
upon mischief. On both sides his 
power began to be felt ; and Love's 
most eloquent language is often si- 
lence. At any rate it is the tongue 
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in which the least nonsense is spo- 
ken, and that is a great point. 

‘liow transparently clear the sky ! 
cried the lady at last. ‘How bril- 
liant the moon in the heavens and on 
the water !’ 

*T cannot see it.’ 

‘You saw it but lately, and gazed 
at it so steadfastly that you could 
not perceive a signal !’ 

‘True, lady ; but then you were 
not beside me!’ 

‘Sir Boatman, such language is 
folly.’ 

‘ Ay—doubtless—folly ! I forget 
who lam and who you probably are ! 
My love must be sung in solitude, 
far away in the desert; for if ad- 
dressed to mortal ears it is sure of a 
repulse.’ 

‘You suffer!’ said the lady, in 
tones of tender interest. 

‘Yes, since I knew you; for to 
see you was to love, and my love is 
without hope. In an instant I be- 
came your slave, my heart at your 
feet, my whole existence wrapped in 
yours. And I behold you opposite 
to me, cold, indifferent, disdainful. 
Surely this is suffering !’ 

The lady’s head drooped upon her 
bosom, and her eyes sought the 
ground. She made no reply; but 
after a few moments she said to the 
boatman, as though nought but com- 
mon-place conversation had passed 
between them,— 

‘It is very late. The moon has 
reached the zenith, and silence covers 
the earth. Time has passed rapidly ; 
I deemed it not so late. See, yonder 
is the postern—set me on shore, I 
beseech you!” 

‘ Already ?” cried the youth. 

‘ Immediately !’ was the lady's 
answer. 

And giving her hand to her com- 
panion, who pressed it respectfully 
but ardently to his lips, she stepped 
upon the gunwale of the skiff as it 
neared shore, jumped lightly upon 
the bank, and with fairy-like grace 
and swiftness tripped towards the 
postern. 

‘ To-morrow?’ exclaimed the boat- 
man, imploringly. ‘There was a vo- 
lume of supplication in the tone ; but 
the word obtained no reply. Only, 
before she closed the gate, the lady 
waved her kerchief, like a banner of 
hope, then she disappeared. The 
boatman listened for a moment to 
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the sound of her steps, audible 
through the stillness of the night; 
and when this last vestige of the fair 
vision had departed, it seemed to 
him as though he awoke from a 
glorious dream to ~ dull realities 
of ev ery-day life. But he felt that, 
if this was the case, he had dreamed 
away his peace of mind. What cared 
he now for the beauteous heavens, 
the brilliant stars, the calm serenity 
of the night? For him, every thing 
was changed by the casual glance 
of a bright eye. Ile lacked courage 
to recross theriver. It seemed that, 
if he left that shore, he should not 
be able again to find her he had just 
landed there. He secured his boat 
to a bush, and threw himself on the 
bank to sleep. But he invoked slum- 
ber in vain; and the night passed in 
uneasiness and suffering. All the 
next day he kept his station, and still 
suffered, for she whom he desired to 
behold came not. At last his patience 
was rewarded. That night, when 
the moon had risen, the little boat 
again skimmed the surface of the 
stream, and opposite the youthful 
oarsman there sat a dark-eyed dame. 
For a whole week these rambles 
were each night repeated. Doubtless, 
during that week more than one vow 
of love was uttered and responded to. 

At last came the eve of a separa- 
tion. The pair were sadder and 
more pensive than usual; and the 
heavens (as though in sympathy) 
more gloomy. A storm seemed im- 
minent. Its signs were abroad. The 
water plashed with sullen menace 
against the sides of the boat; the 
wind blew with increasing violence, 
stripping the trees of ‘their last 
leaves; on the horizon a mountain 
of black clouds grew each moment 
loftier. Silence, induced by melan- 
choly anticipations of separation, 
reigned between the lovers, for such 
they might now be considered. 

‘’Tis strange,’ said the lady, with 
a smile; ‘this is our eighth meeting, 
and you have not yet told me your 
name, nor have I thought of asking 
it! 

The young man smiled also, but 
very sadly. 

‘My name is Arthur de 

fleury,’ he said. ‘And yours?’ 

‘Mine!’ repeated the lady, slightly 
embarrassed ; ‘ you shall know it 
soon. You live at Tours?” 


Bois- 
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‘My home is under the arch of 
heaven!’ was the reply. 

**Tis a vast palace.’ 

‘*Tis my only home. Lady, 
eighteen years have now clapsed 
since a man, whom none in this dis- 
trict have since beheld, left me, 
swaddled in linen, at the door of a 
poor but kind-hearted woman. Do 
you see yonder cottage where a red 
light burns? "Tis the dwelling of 
my nurse. That excellent woman 
acted as a mother to me, until at 
last having lost her husband, and 
being herself overtaken by infirmity, 
it was time for me to repay part of 
the tender care she lavished on my 
childhood. Every week I take her 
the larger portion of what money | 
earn by singing at festivals and in 
public places. My cradle having 
long since become too small for me, 
I sleep wherever I find shelter, and 
even where I find none.’ 

‘Poor child!’ said the lady, in an 
accent of compassion. ‘And your 
nurse’s name ?’ 

‘Catherine Flamel.’ 

‘Good. I shall remember it.’ 

‘And to-morrow you depart?’ 
cried Arthur, returning to the sub- 


ject that most engrossed his thoughts. 


‘ To-morrow, murmured the lady, 
with a suppressed sigh. 

‘For a long time, doubtless ?’ 

‘Listen, Arthur! You love me, 
do you not? But if you were seve- 
ral years without seeing me, without 
hearing of me e 

‘I would wait your return pa- 
tiently, and without complaint 

‘If suspicion crept into your heart 
—if calumny busied itself with the 
incognita who for eight days has 
been the companion of your evening 
ramble ?” 

‘I would give ear neither to sus- 
picions nor to calumny.’ 

‘Be it so. Arthur, there is a mys- 
tery connected with my life, as with 
your birth. I cannot tell you who 
fam. The cause of my departure 
is also a secret. Iam not my own 
mistress, and must obey others’ be- 
hests. One day you shall know all. 
Until then believe nothing, and seek 
not to discover what I cannot to-day 
reveal. Your indiscretion would 
ensure our eternal separation. Swear 
to do my bidding ! 

‘I swear. But your name, at 
least ?” 
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‘I can tell you but one of them— 
Margaret !’ 

‘Oh, Margaret, how terrible will 
be my sufferings during your ab- 
sence !’ 

‘And mine, Arthur! But, fare- 
well! I must leave you. 

Margaret imprinted a kiss upon 
the high, white forehead of Arthur 
de Boisfleury, and darted into the 
park, whose postern-gate was held 
open by an attendant. Before the 
latter could close it, Arthur threw 
himself into the aperture. 

‘One word, madam! for pity’s 
sake, one word !’ 

‘What is it?’ said the damsel, 
gazing archly on Arthur's handsome 
face, as though she had half'a mind 
to embrace him in her turn. ‘ Quick! 
What would you?’ 

‘Is her name really Margaret ?’ 

‘Whose name ?’ 
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‘She who has just passed!’ 

‘Ah! you would know the name 
of my mistress? Listen, then!’ said 
the pert girl, drawing nearer to her 
interrogator. 

‘Where are you, Georgina?’ just 
then exclaimed Margaret in the dis- 
tance. ‘ What are you about ?’ 

‘It is the young man, who would 
fain come in, replied Georgina, 
hastily. And repulsing Arthur, she 
violently shut the heavy oak door. 

The next day, when Arthur, ex- 
hausted by emotion and fasting, 
sought his nurse’s cottage to snatch 
a scanty meal, he found Catherine 
Flamel joyously contemplating a 
heavy purse of money, just received 
from an unknown hand. 

‘Oh, Margaret!’ he exclaimed, as 
his heart told him whence the golden 
store proceeded. 


Cuartrer IL.—a QuEEN’s CAPRICE. 


The abbey of Marmoutier had 
changed its aspect. ‘The walls were 
sentinelled ; and so many soldiers 
were seen in and around it, that it 
bore greater likeness to a fortress or 
prison than to a religious retreat. 
Amidst the tombs in the cloister a 
woman slowly walked, trampling 
the worn flags of the ancient sepul- 
chres. * Happy were they’—thus 
ran her refiections—‘ those gentle 
and timid women, who, forgotten by 
the world, passed their lives in a 
dream of heaven. Far happier than 
we, the daughters of passion and 
frivolity, whom all men admire, 
envy, and applaud, as we pass, ra- 
diant with smiles and jewels, through 
the midst of the illuminated flower- 
strewn city. Beneath our joyous 
mask how many tears and crimes, 
how much remorse! Truly I envy 
the lot of the young peasant-girl, 
who laughs, sings, and loves with 
her whole heart, and without thought 
of the morrow. Enviable, too, the 
existence of those pure virgins who 
sleep beneath my feet. Solitary and 
resigned in their claustral dwelling, 
they also loved, but with a love un- 
dying and eternal; their forehead 
also was circled with a diadem, but 
lighter and more easily borne than 
mine !’ 

It was Isabel of Bavaria who thus 
mused in unwonted misanthropy. 
It needed an extraordinary cause to 





force such grave reflections upon the 
voluptuous and pleasure-loving queen 
of Charles VI. The cause was to 
be found in her position. Isabel was 
a prisoner in the abbey of Marmou- 
tier. 

‘No more excursions upon the 
water, madam,’ said her tirewoman, 
Georgina, who just then came in from 
the park. 

* Have you succeeded, Georgina ?’ 
replied the queen, impatiently. 

‘Have I succeeded? Your ma- 
jesty forgets my birth. For strata- 
gem, an Italian against the world ! 

* Well, the result ?’ 

‘ The result is, that at dusk you 
shall see your Arthur. It is but fair 
he should pay a visit to your domain 
when you have paid so many to his.’ 

* And the sentinel ?’ 

* Will go and drink in the town, 
whilst I take his duty. He is a 
comely cavalier of the Guards, and 
shall have guerdon for his good- 
nature.’ 

‘ Well managed!’ said the queen. 
* And now tell me, Georgina, do you 
not admire the strange chances of 
human affairs? Just as I decided to 
set out for Touraine, the king has 
me arrested at Vincennes, and exiles 
me exactly to the place I wish to 
visit !” 

‘I admire the gallant behaviour of 
his majesty the ‘king, who, as soon 
as he has had one of your lovers 
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thrown into the Seine, s 
a visit to another fifty leagues dis- 
tant. The trait is worthy a discreet 
and dutiful husband! 

* Yes,’ continued Isabel, unheeding 
her waiting-maid’s raillery, ‘were I 
not captive, my happiness would be 
perfect; for, at last, I am loved,— 
loved for myselfalone. Have I ever 
been so before? doubt it. Oh, 
the love of man is egotism, ambition, 
vanity—nothing more! 3orn in 
humble rank, I should se: urcely have 
obtained a smile from those who, 
proud to wear my colours, have ex- 
ulted in the title of the — 
vourites. But men are so selfish, s 
base! Ever greedy of external ghit- 
ter, and careless of intrinsic worth. 
Georgina, it has always been an 
ardent wish of mine to be loved for 
myself only.’ 

‘Quite a 
George rin 1a. 

‘Yes; but since my acquaintance 
with this young Art las the caprice 
has grown into a passion. I love 
him as violently as I detest all other 
men. Believe me or not, but some- 
times I would fain forget my name 
and break my crown.’ 

‘To become boatwoman upon the 
Loire, does your majesty mean? or 
to carry the wandering minstrel’s 
lute and share his truant career ? 
A proper office for Isabel the queen !’ 

‘ lush, Georgina, you forget that 
here my only name is Margaret! 
Beware of betraying me! Did he 
know my name, he might hate or 
avoid me. But whither can this 


sends you on 


queen’s caprice,’ said 
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fatal attachment lead ? 
is there for it ? 


What hope 
I have already pro- 
mised him more than I can ever 
perform. Georgina, I have a feeling 
like remorse that haunts and harasses 
me. Can it be that I am capable of 
virtuous scruples ?’ 

‘Why not? I do not despair of 
seeing you take the veil, and of 
hearing you called my ‘ Lady Abbess.’ 
Saint Isabel! It would be a charm- 
ing addition to the calendar!’ 

‘ Bridle that venomous tongue!’ 
ried the queen, impatiently. ‘Thy 
scofling raillery jars upon my feel- 
ings. See you not that to-night 
nought remains of my usual ardour 
and impetuosity ? But yonder is the 
evening star. "Tis the appointed 
hour. Ilow eagerly I long to see 
him! Run, fetch him hither in- 
stantly !’ 

‘Instantly, instantly!’ muttered 
Georgina, slackening her pace as she 
was lost toview. ‘ Kings and child- 
ren, queens and pretty women, would 
always be served on the instant.’ 

‘What an odious race of beings 
are valets and waiting-maids!’ ex- 
claimed the queen, out of humour 
at the ill-timed flippancy of her con- 
fidential attendant. ‘ Fortunately, 
there is always the resource of hang- 
ing them when their work is done.’ 

Small time was afforded the 
haughty and impatient Isabel wherein 
to exhale her anger, for the next 
instant the gate jarred upon its 
hinges, and Arthur de Boisileury 
knelt at her feet. 


Cuarter I1L.—a krx@’s visit. 


A numerous troop of archers were 
halted at the principal entrance to 
the abbey, through which two men 
had just passed. Of these latter, 
one was tall and slender, of a bony, 
angular figure, and his harsh features 
seemed contracted by some painful 
reflection or emotion. Lis thick eye- 
brows, separated only by a deep 
furrow dividing his pale forehead, 
impended over glittering 
eyes, that had a something haggard 
ia theiraspect. ‘This cavalier otfered 
a perfect contrast with his companion, 
a little, well-conditioned man, whose 
comely and regular physiognomy had 
at first sight a gentle and insinuating 
expression, —belied, however, on a 
second glance, by the caustic smile 


restless, 


that continually curled his lip, and 
by the malicious flashes of his small, 
keen eyes. The name of this person 
was the Constable of Armagnac : his 
gaunt companion was Charles VL, 
king of France, surnamed the Mad. 
‘ But, constable,’ said the king, 
peevishly, whilst allowing himself to 
be guided through the intricacies of 
the park, ‘ how you drag me about! 
[ am already so tired with my 


journey !” 


‘ Sire, the physicians order exercise 
and change. And the banks of the 
Loire are so beautiful!’ 

* But it is dark night,’ 

‘ ‘The very best time for a stroll in 
this ancient park. The moon is 
about to rise. How lovely her light, 
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sire, falling in streams between the 
trunks of yon venerable trees!’ 

‘Yes, constable ; and if one could 
forget that, behind those trees, a lit- 
tle further off, a strong wall encircles 
the whole park, one might imagine 
one’s self in the depths of a vast 
forest. But I hear sound of voices. 
This way, constable, and tread lightly ; 
glide from tree to tree. I fancied I 
recognised the queen’s voice.’ 

‘Impossible, sire! My first in- 
quiry was for her majesty. She is 
shut up in her apartment,—medi- 
tating, doubtless, on the lesson you 
have given her by drowning her 
lover and imprisoning herself.’ 

‘ Silence, constable, and listen.’ 

The constable obeyed, and he and 
the king remained motionless—almost 
breathless, in the dark shadow of the 
trees. 

‘ Arthur,’ said a soft and seductive 
voice, ‘my existence is so bound up 
with the existence and fate of others, 
that I endure misfortunes I was never 
intended to suffer. You know that 
Queen Isabel is a prisoner here ?’ 

‘It és her voice!” murmured 
Charles in the ear of D’ Armagnac. 

The constable nodded, but made 
no reply. 

‘’T is true, then,’ exclaimed another 
voice, in tender and mellow tones. 
‘| had heard it reported. Oh, how 
I hate that woman !’ 

‘Hate her! And what has she 
done to you?’ 

‘Nothing. But I hate her as the 
enemy of France, and of our poor 
sick king,—as an unnatural mother, 
a faithless wife, a dishonoured and 
degraded woman !’ 

‘Plain speaking,’ whispered the 
constable, in his turn, in the ear of 
Charles VI. 

* Arthur, had you more experience 
of life you would be less prompt to 
condemn, more indulgent to misfor- 
tune. You would know how artfully 
calumny attacks the head that wears 
a crown.’ 

‘Enough, Margaret; seek not to 
defend her! It pains me to hear 
you espouse her cause. Doubtless 
you belong to her court. Alas, I 
would it had been otherwise! You, 
so pure and beautiful, a captive with 
that wretched woman! ‘The thought 
isagony! Although far from Paris, 
{ have heard what passes there ; the 
tale of her infamy has reached me. 
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But no matter; in you I confide, 
and you will not deceive me.’ 

‘ Arthur, I await my father’s death 
to withdraw from the world. When 
that day comes, I will explain all 
and follow you whithersoever you 
will.’ 

* Oh, yes, Margaret; far hence in 
some tranquil valley, unknown to 
the world, where I may love you 
without fear and without restraint! 
But, alas! how much is to be en- 
dured before that happy day arrives! 
Absence is such cruel torture, Mar- 
garet! vw teel it less. You have 
pleasures, amusements, a family ; 
but I am alone.’ 

‘Think you, then, Arthur, that 
worldly pleasures and domestic joys 
can appease the pangs of absence ? 
Think you I do not suffer when 
dragged from my solitude to smile 
and appear happy amidst a thought- 
less crowd? Alas, time would fly 
far quicker could I pass it alone in 
thinking of thee !’ 

Charles VI., unable longer to re- 
strain himself, was about to burst 
from his concealment, but the con- 
stable held him back. 

‘Is it not amusing?’ said D’Ar- 
magnac. 

‘I heard something move,’ said 
Arthur, with an uneasy glance around 
him. 

‘Tis the wind,’ 

‘I know not why, but it seems to 
me we are not safe. I have a pre- 
sentiment of evil.’ 

* You are afraid, Arthur!’ 

* Oh, not for myself!’ replied he, 
his hand seeking his dagger-hilt. 

‘For me you need not fear. I 
am not a prisoner. I might even 
resume our excursions on the river, 
but there are too many soldiers with- 
out; we must be prudent.’ This 
park is reserved for me. We have 
nothing to fear, for none dare enter 
it.’ 

‘Except the king!’ cried Charles 
VI., suddenly stepping forward. 
D’Armagnac had gone to seek a 
guard of archers. 

‘The king!’ repeated Margaret 
and Arthur. 

* Himself, said Charles, sternly. 
‘No welcome visitor, it seems, to 
Dame Isabel of Bavaria!’ 

* Isabel!’ exclaimed Arthur, with 
an indescribable expression of horror 
and surprise. 
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The queen saw that she was lost 
in the eyes of her young and pure- 
hearted lover. Her first impulse 
was to throw herself upon Charles 
and kill him, but afterwards what 
should she do? She made a last, 
desperate effort,— 

* Arthur,’ she cried, ‘hear me, and 
believe him not. This man lies: he 


is not the king; I am not Isabel of 


Bavaria. °Tis a stratagem, an in- 
famous intrigue, planned for my 
ruin. Did you but know how I am 
surrounded with foes! Trust in 
me! Qne day you shall know all. 
But, fly!—quick! Knock at the 
postern !— Begone !’ 

The injunction came too late, even 
had Arthur been disposed to obey it. 
At that moment D’Armagnac ap- 
peared, followed by three archers. 
The king crossed his arms, and con- 
tinued, in a tone of concentrated 
anger and scorn,— 

‘Tis well, madam,’ he said; ‘the 
king is not jealous, but neither will 
he allow such scandalous disorders. 
It is time to curb them : it does not 
suit him to be the butt and laughing- 
stock of minions and buffoons. Ha! 
ha! I am not the king! And you 
are not Isabel of Bavaria, but plain 
Demoiselle Marguerite! A sweet 
name, truly! Well chosen to seduce 
young country springals. It might 
have succeeded even at court. Come 
hither, constable, and pay your de- 
voirs to Demoiselle Marguerite! Ha! 
Madame Isabel of Bavaria, the king- 
dom of France is surely peopled with 
your lovers! To whatever place ex- 
iled, you are certain to meet them. 
But in vain do you hope impunity. 


You shall no longer lead a life of 


crime, debauchery, and licentious- 
ness. 
Blanche of Castile shall not thus be 
sullied. And, if human justice is in- 
adequate to punish you, be sure that 
the vengeance of the Most High will 
not fail to overtake you!’ 

The unhappy king would have 
continued in the same strain, but 
D’Armagnac, observing his excite- 
ment increase, and fearing one of 
those paroxysms of insanity to which 
Charles VI. was subject, led him 
away like a child, and conducted 
him towards the abbey. 

‘ Well ?’ said he, interrogatively, 
as the king grew calmer. 

* You knew of all this, constable ?’ 
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‘I knew nothing, sire, but had 
strong suspicions. The queen had 
already been twice at this abbey, and 
I was persuaded she had found , 

‘Who or what is this Arthur?’ 
said the king, interrupting him. 

‘I know not, sire; but, if you 
leave it to me, I will undertake to 
discover.’ 

Meanwhile, Isabel of Bavaria re- 
mained seated in the self-same place, 
her eyes fixed, her head throbbing. 

‘How he triumphed and tram- 
pled upon me!’ thought she to her- 
self. ‘And the Duke of Burgundy, 
who promised to deliver me, he 
comes not! Hell’s curse upon them 
all! Ha, how my blood boiled as 
he insulted me! Where was my 
Italian courage? Why did I not 
fly at his throat, stifle him in my 
arms, and die revenged ?’ 

As she thus raved in impotent 
fury, Georgina, seeing the night wear 
away without her being relieved 
from guard, re-entered the park. 
But, at sight of the queen, she stepped 
back in alarm. She saw the storm 
without guessing what had provoked 
it. 

‘°Tis you, Georgina? 
wert you, then ?’ 

‘My place was at the postern, 
madam.’ 

‘Your place is at the branch of 
yonder tree: do you hear that? Not 
a word! When the lioness roars, 
beware her fury! And to think, 
continued Isabel, forgetting the pre- 
sence of her attendant, who slunk 
terrified from before her, and once 
more relapsing into monologue,—‘ to 
think that I cannot foil that wretched 
D’Armagnac! He it was who had 
me shut up in this prison, and now 
he drags away poor Arthur! What 
will he do with him? Throw him into 
the water like the other, whilst I can 
do nought to save him ?—I, Isabel of 
Bavaria, crowned queen of France! 
Where lingers that Duke of Bur- 
gundy? Why does he not deliver 
me? Is he not satisfied with my 
promises? Surely, when I offer 
myself for the prize of conquest, he 
might make somewhat more speed! 

But during that evening many 
things had occurred. Scarcely had 
Isabel re-entered the abbey when a 
messenger from the Duke of Bur- 
gundy brought her a sealed despatch. 
It ran as follows :— 
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Madam,—I appeared before Tours 
with eight hundred men, and the town 
surrendered, This night I sleep within 
its walls. To-morrow my strength will 
be doubled by reinforcements, and then I 
may venture a more important and de- 
cisive movement. I trust, finally, to 
overthrow the party of the D’ Armagnacs, 
and to open to you the gates of the 
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capital ; and shall then hope permission 
to lay my sword and my heart at your 
majesty’s feet. 

Joun, duke of Burgundy. 


* Confusion!’ cried Isabel, on con- 
cluding this laconic missive, and 
crushing it convulsively in her hand. 
* Why came it not two hours sooner ?” 


Cuarter [V.—tTueE RUE DU PELICAN. 


Arthur de Boisfleury was sent first 
to the Hotel St. Paul, and then to 
the Chatelet. On his arriva! at the 
latter place he received a visit from 
D’Armagnac. 

‘I come to ask your last wishes, 
young man,’ said the constable, with 
some kindness of manner. 

‘I desire nothing, monseigneur,’ 
replied Arthur, calmly. ‘ And yet, 
could it be granted me, I would fain 
see my foster-mother.’ 

* And your family ?’ 

‘I have none.’ 

* The woman’s name ?’ 

‘ Catherine Flamel.’ 

‘ Does she live at Tours ?’ 

‘ Without the walls, on the banks 
of the Loire. She is well known in 
the neighbourhood, and I would 
gladly let her hear from me, for the 
poor woman will be very anxious.’ 

*’Tis well; she shall be informed 
of your fate.’ 

Thereupon D’Armagnac departed, 
leaving Arthur to the solitude of his 
gloomy dungeon. 

At one extremity of the Rue du 
Pélican—a street notorious in those 
days for the crimes and debaucheries 
of its inmates—stood a small, squalid 
dwelling, well known both to gen- 
tlemen and plebeians. It was the 
crib of Master Denis de Vauzu. 
Never had the patrol, which made 
frequent visits to the ill-famed neigh- 
bourhood, ventured to enter this 
house. But they were not, on that 
account, to be accused of fear or 
cowardice. No noise ever issued 
from the dwelling, no scandal was 
ever caused by its inhabitant; and 
they were not supposed to know 
what passed within, or what he did 
when abroad. It was to this house 
that the constable, on leaving the 
Chatelet, bent his steps. Unhesi- 
tatingly, and with the confidence of 
a man who is on familiar ground, he 
plunged into the low, dark, and filthy 
corridor of Master Vauzu’s dwelling. 


A woman, young in years, but aged 
and hideous with debauchery, ad- 
vanced to meet him, and gave an affir- 
mative reply to the question whether 
Master Denis wasat home. Without 
further inquiry or need of guidance 
the constable crossed a damp court, 
whose broken flags were green and 
nauseous from dirt, lifted the latch 
of a crazy, ill-constructed door, and 
entered a small, gloomy room, where, 
by the flickering firelight, he discerned 
at the chimney-corner the morose, 
uncomely countenance of Denis de 
Vauzu. This personage was plunged 
either in a deep sleep or in absorbing 
meditations, for his visitor was fain 
to call him several times, and finally 
to push him by the shoulder, before 
he roused himself. Then he lit his 
lamp, and recognised D’Armagnac. 

‘ Ah, ’tis you, monseigneur !’ cried 
he, rubbing his hands; ‘it is long 
since [ have worked for you. Is it 
something creditable this time? A 
gentleman—a prince—to be de- 
spatched ?’ 

‘ No,’ replied Count d’ Armagnac, 
taking a stool and seating himself 
near the fire; ‘this time it is an 
affair of no great danger, but which 
will require all the dexterity and 
discretion you possess.’ 

‘I understand. And all the ho- 
nesty, doubtless? Ah, monseigneur, 
you surely do not forget that when 
you employed me last to carry off 
the treasures of Queen Isabel I de- 
livered them to you without the de- 
duction of a single crown!’ 

‘Yes, but you demanded an exe 
orbitant fee.’ 

‘ By our Lady, no more than the 
danger I ran deserved! One must 
live by one’s trade. And then we 
have a regular tariff, monseigneur. 
A prince, two golden crowns ; a gen- 
tleman, twelve livres and six deniers ; 
a burgher, fifteen sous parisis 

* Good, good! Doubtless that ex- 
pedition was not foreseen by the 
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rules of your tariff, and hence your 
enormous charge. But no more of 
that. ‘The business I now have to 
entrust to you is ofa different nature, 
and will require you to travel 
hundred leagues.’ 

* The fiend it will!’ 

‘ Ah, I see; youare about to claim 
some monstrous reward !’ 

‘ Times are hard, monseigneur, and 
the trade grows worse and worse.’ 

* You always grumble.’ 

‘And not without reason. Here 
is the eighth day that I sit with my 
hands before me. Nothing but one 
wretched business of fifteen sous 
parisis. Fie upon you, monseigneur, 
to bargain with a man like me! 
Why, the very shopkeepers are 
ashamed to do it.’ 

‘I bargain not: you shall have 
what you ask, that isagreed. I know 
you are a fellow of conscience.’ 

*Monseigneur!’ said Denis, ac- 
knowledging the promise and the 
compliment by a grateful inclination 
of his head. 

‘ The affair is this: you will set out 
at once for Tours, and ascertain the 
birth and history of a certain trou- 
badour named Arthur de Boisfleury, 
who has no family, or, rather, who 
knows of none. Dame Catherine 
I lamel, his foster-mother, must know 
it. Ifshe refuses to explain, and to 
give up the things necessary to trace 
the child’s origin,—such as parch- 
ments, linen, or jewels (supposing 
the child to have had such when he 
was left with her) you will —— 

A significant lock and pause com- 
pleted the sentence. 

‘TI understand, replied Vauzu. 

And then you will take possession 
of whatever you find. Mere, I pay 
you the price of a prince, in case he 
should prove one. 

* But, monseigneur, the travelling 
expenses are not included.’ 

Ah! you are right. Ilere is as 
much more. And now do your part 
well, and good-morrow to you, Mas- 
ter Denis de Vauzu.’ 

‘Your devoted servant, 
neur.’ 

D’ Armagnac left the house, satis- 
fied with the result of his visit, and 
fully confiding in the assurances of 
Master Vauzu, well known as a man 
of his word in all such matters. He 
had left the bravo’s den but a short 
distance behind him, when he per- 
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ceived that he was followed at a few 
paces’ interval by adark figure. ‘The 
moon was veiled by clouds, through 
which it shone as from behind a 
curtain, not giving sufficient light 
for the constable to discern the fea- 
tures of his follower. That it was a 
human form was all he could dis- 
tinguish; and, to ascertain whether 
or not it dogged him, he stopped 
suddenly short. The figure stopped 
also. Then he changed several times 
the direction of his walk ; the dark 
shadow changed likewise. At last, 
his patience quite exhausted, the con- 
stable drew his sword and walked 
straight up to his impertinent pur- 
suer, with the exclamation,— 

Who goes there ? 

‘ An honest man, messire,’ was the 
prompt reply. 

* Your name ?’ 

‘Robert Morvilliers, at your scr- 
vice.’ 

‘Why do you follow me?’ 

Messire, my arm is strong and my 
blade ready, my doublet threadbare 
and my thirst unquenchable. Again 
I say, can I do aught for your ser- 
vice ?” 

‘As how?’ 

‘Gentlemen of your  honour’s 
figure have sometimes enemies; a 
jealous husband, an impertinent 
gallant, a political foe. Of any such, 
for a small reward, I shall be proud 
to rid you.’ 

‘Aha!’ I understand: you also have 
your tariff.’ 

‘I have so, messire.’ 

‘Very good. Are you pretty skil- 
ful in your profession 

‘Without boasting, I may say that 
[ yield to none, even when an open 
fight is necessary. ‘The swords once 
crossed, I never yield an inch.’ 

‘Bravo! And what was your last 
exploit ?” 

A famous one, messire! Against 
John de Montreuil, the prévot of 
St. Pierre de l'Isle. Just a fortnight 
ago.” 

‘Ilia! you are the companion who 
finished De Montreuil ?’ 

‘The same. Doubtless you will 
deem it good claim on your confi- 
dence ?” . 

‘The affair must have been pro- 
fitable to you ?” 

‘Pretty well. I do not complain.’ 

‘You were paid by the Burgun- 
dians, if 1 remember right ?” 
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‘ Ah, messire, discretion is the chief 
yirtue of our profession.’ 

‘You are right.’ 

At that moment a patrol of the 
watch passed silently at the end of 
the street. 

‘Holla, captain!’ cried the con- 


CuHarTer V.—in 


A few words suffice to explain 
what has passed since we left the 
abbey of Marmoutier. 

The Duke of Burgundy, after 
rescuing the queen, still found him- 
self too weak in numbers to attack 
Paris. He contented himself with 
approaching it, and halted at Chartres. 
There Isabel established her court, 
called together a parliament, and pro- 
claimed the first acts of her adminis- 
tration. She had a seal engraved, 
representing her with arms extended 
towards suppliant France. Her letters 
and edicts commenced in the follow- 
ing form:—‘ Isabel, by the grace of 
God Queen of France, having, on 
behalf of his majesty the king, the 
government, and administration of 
the kingdom.’ Meanwhile her par- 
tisans stirred up the people. ‘The 
old factions of the Cabochiens and 
Maillotins roused themselves in her 
favour. There were two sovereigns 
in France, and great confusion was 
the result ; the queen’s orders coun- 
terbalanced those of the king ; none 
knew whom to obey; the country 
was threatened with complete anarchy 
and disorganisation. In hopes to 
check the progress of these, the king 
recalled Isabel to Paris, stipulating, 
however, that she should not quit 
her apartments, and should in nowise 
intermeddle with affairs of state. 

The queen had attained her end. 
Keadmitted into the capital, she in- 
trigued for the Duke of Burgundy, 
although with a little less zeal than 
she had promised him, for a portion 
of her time and thoughts was taken 
up by her lover. Arthur de Bois- 
fleury had been condemned to death 
upon the wheel, but the disturbances 
that broke out retarded the execution 
of the sentence, and, for a moment, he 
remained forgotten at the bottom of 
his dungeon. When the queen 
learned this, she caused the gates of 
the Chatelet to be thrown open to 
her, resolved to save her lover, al- 
though hopeless of regaining his love. 
it was a dark night, when, followed 
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stable. ‘ Hither with your men: seize 
this good fellow. °T is the murderer 
of the prévot, Jean de Montreuil. 
I am the Constable d Armagnac. A 
good night to you!’ 

And the constable returned quietly 
to his hotel. 


THE DUNGEON. 


by the faithful Georgina, she entered 
the damp cell where Arthur lan- 
guished. He slept, and, doubtless, 
in his dreams, revisited some pleasant 
spot upon the sunny banks of the 
Loire, for a happy smile was upon 
his half-opened lips. lis counte- 
nance, calm, pale, and beautiful, con- 
trasted strangely with the black 
walls and dreary aspect of his prison. 
On beholding him, Isabel’s heart 
beat with strong and sudden emotion, 
and she knelt silently beside the 
young prisoner’s bed, as though fear- 
ful to disturb his slumbers. Pre- 
sently he awoke, raised himself in 
his bed, and opened his large, melan- 
choly eyes. 

‘Who watches in my prison this 
night ?’ said he, surprised at the un- 
usual society. 

‘* Tis I, replied Isabel, in her 
softest and most caressing voice. 
‘ Did you think I had forgotten you, 
Arthur ?’ 

‘Isabel of Bavaria !’ 

‘No, Margaret once more, now 
and for ever!’ 

‘Poor Margaret, she is dead ! 

* Rouse yourself, Arthur, and look 
at me. Yes, I am Isabel of Bavaria. 
Will you not pardon my conceal- 
ment of name and rank for the sake 
of love? Did you but know how 
often I have cursed Providence for 
placing me on a throne! how gladly 
{ would fly the world and live alone 
with thee! But how cold is this 
horrid cell, how damp this straw ! 
Heavens, how you must suffer here! 
Arthur, look at me, speak to me! 

‘Would to God, madam, I had 
never seen or spoken to you!’ 

‘Alas! this, then, is your love ; 
broken at the first trial ! 

‘Why speak of love to one who 
is to die in a few hours?” 

‘Die! you die! Never! I will 
drag you from the very hands of 
the headsman. No, Arthur, I come 
to save you!’ 

‘ Leave me, madam, to die in peace. 
You never loved me. It is profana- 




















































































































































































































































































































tion to use the word. You have 
deceived me. You found me young 
and enthusiastic, ignorant of life and 
of love, and it plez ised you to add me 
to your conquests. But you never 
loved me, nor I you. I have ever 
abhorred the profligate Isabel. For 
a moment I loved the mysterious 
Margaret, pure and beautiful as she 
appeared to me; but she was a mere 
illusion —the fleeting shadow of a 
dream! She has fled for ever!’ 

‘What!’ cried Isabel, her love the 
more inflamed by the indifference it 
encountered ; ‘what! you loved 
Margaret, and you love her no 
longer? You hate her because she 
is queen? See, is not my face the 
same? Are not my look, and smile, 
and love the same? But come, this 
is folly; we waste precious time. I 
will find means of flight. Here, take 
Georgina’s mantle. I will lead you 
to a refuge none wot of. There will 
we live without care or separation !’ 

Isabel was half-crazed by her mad 
passion, which, originally a mere 
caprice, had been irritated by 
obstacles and by a coldness she had 
rarely met in her numerous amours. 
For an instant Arthur felt himself 
touched by her despair; it was but 
an instant, and he became calm and 
decided as before. To her further 
solicitations he returned no reply. 
Without parent or friend, alone in 
the world, cruelly deceived in his 
first and pure affections, death had 
no terrors for him, and he turned a 
deaf ear to the offers and protesta- 
tions of the queen. At last, hopeless 
of success, Isabel arose, signed to 
Georgina to follow her, and left the 
prison. 

‘The madman!’ she exclaimed, as 
she passed out of the fatal door; ‘I 
will save him, in spite of himself!’ 

Isabel of Bavaria would have 
found it difficuit to explain her feel- 
ings towards the obscure youth, the 
humble troubadour, without title or 
fortune, with whom she had so casu- 
ally and recently become acquainted. 
Whatever those feelings were, her 
character is too plainly written on 
the page of history to leave a doubt 
that they would not long have stood 
the test of reciprocity, and that it 
was Arthur's disdain which chiefly 
irritated and keptthemup. Painful 
was it to the arrogant woman, at a 
moment when so many humiliations 
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were heaped upon her, to endure 
repulse from the low-born and pen- 
niless youth she distinguished by her 
favour. But still she persisted, and 
resolved to rescue him. Perhaps she 
hoped that gratitude might lead to 
love. 

Towards evening, upon the day 
subsequent to her visit to the Cha- 
telet, Isabel was seated in her apart- 
ment, when Georgina introduced a 
man whom the queen had ordered to 
be summoned. He was tall and ro- 
bust ; his limbs exhibited, through 
the tight hose that encased them, the 
prodigious muscular developement 
of the antique Hercules. His long, 
coarse, reddish hair, fell in tangled 
curls upon his shoulders, and mingled 
with a thick beard of the same 
colour. His low, wrinkled forehead, 
and small sensual eyes, indicated a 
base and ignoble nature. 

‘How hideous he is!’ was the 
queen’s first thought. ‘ Your name?’ 
she inquired aloud. 

* Simon Caboche.’ 

‘You it is, I am informed, who 
were so active in my cause during 
my stay at Chartres. Here, take 
this purse as guerdon for good ser- 
vice ; and remember, that the Duke 
of Burgundy waits an opportunity 
to enter Paris.’ 

‘Iam doing my best to open its 
gates to him.’ 

‘Tis well. Did you pass the 
Place de Gréve as you came hither?’ 

*I did, madam.’ 

* And what saw you there ?” 

‘The preparations for the exccu- 
tion are nearly finished.’ 

‘ This night you will destroy them: 
break up and remove the scaffold. 
Do you hear? Can I reckon on 
obedience ?” 

* You can.’ 

‘ Take the purse from yonder table; 
and remember, to-morrow not a ves- 
tige must remain !’ 

Simon Caboche, the leader of the 
popular faction known as the Cabo- 
chiens, which played so bloody a 
part in the political convulsions of 
the time, took up, with eyes sparkling 
with covetousness, a second well- 
filled purse ; then, ‘with a surly mien 
and rude salutation, he left the room. 
Isabel threw herself back in her 
chair with an air of intense disgust. 

‘Georgina,’ she cried, ‘my per- 
fumes ; and throw open these win- 
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dows. Faugh! the fellow has in- 
fected the air !’ 

The next morning the Place de 
Gréve was cleared of the scaffold 
which the evening before was nearly 
completed. Not a plank remained. 
It had been removed in the darkness 
with incredible silence and rapidity. 
When the king was informed of this 
he fell into a dreadful fury, termi- 
nating in one of those attacks of in- 
sanity to which he was subject ; but 
the constable, who understood whence 
the blow came, only smiled. He at 
once saw through the queen’s object. 
She would fain retard the execution, 
in hopes the Duke of Burgundy 
might gather strength enough to 
enter Paris. D’ Armagnac accordingly 
gave orders to recommence, with all 
possible expedition, the work that 
had been undone. A guard of archers 
was to protect the workmen and 
keep watch by night. These direc- 
tions given, the constable received in 
his cabinet a dark, ill-looking, travel- 
stained man, who had just alighted 
from a jaded horse at the door of his 
hotel. The audience lasted some 
time, and when the stranger de- 
parted, D’Armagnac walked thrice 
up and down his cabinet, rubbing 
his hands with inward satisfaction, 
— a triumphant smile curled his 
ip. 

‘Now, then, he muttered, ‘for 
my revenge !’ 

An hour later, the constable en- 
tered Arthur’s prison. The unfor- 
tunate youth was stretched, weak 
and suffering, upon his wretched 
pallet. He raised himself on the ap- 
pearance of his powerful visitor. 

‘Young man,’ said D’ Armagnac, 
‘according to your wishes, your 
nurse has been informed of the un- 
happy position in which your pre- 
sumption has placed you.’ 

‘Thanks, monseigneur; a thou- 
sand thanks.’ 

‘I have done more than that.’ 

‘You have, perhaps, brought her 
hither?’ cried Arthur, with anxious 
eagerness. ‘ For the last time I shall 
be allowed to embrace that kind and 
excellent creature!’ 

The constable shook his head. 

_ ‘You are mistaken,’ he said; ‘she 
is not here, but one of near kin to 
you. Your mother is found!’ 

‘My mother! shricked Arthur, 
raising his clasped hands and tearful 
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eyes to heaven, in a paroxysm of 
mingled joy and sorrow; ‘my mo- 
ther! I shall see her—know her— 
at last! What unlooked-for happi- 
ness! Oh, monseigneur! how can I 
ever thank you? But, alas!’ he con- 
tinued, with a heart-rending change 
from wild joy to despairing grief,— 
alas, alas! at what moment does she 
find me! We shall meet but to 
part ; I shall know her but in tears! 
An hour's misery, an agonised adieu, 
and the grave yawns between us! 
Mercy, mercy, monseigneur ; let me 
live, for life is now sweet! Mercy! 
for my mother’s sake, mercy !’ 

Arthur made an effort to rise from 
his bed, and throw himself at the 
constable’s feet ; but the violence of 
his emotions was too much for a 
frame enfeebled by confinement and 
fasting, and he fell back senseless 
upon his straw pillow. D’Armag- 
nac gazed upon the pale, girlish fea- 
tures, and something like compassion 
played about his sarcastic lip. Just 
then a noise was heard in the outer 
room leading tothe dungeon. Open- 
ing the door, the constable passed 
through and stood face to face with 
Isabel of Bavaria. Informed by a 
messenger from the prison that Ar- 
thur earnestly prayed her presence, 
the queen had hastened to his cell, 
oyerjoyed at this symptom of re- 
turning affection. On finding her- 
self, at the very moment she expected 
to clasp a lover in her arms, thus 
suddenly confronted with the most 
subtle and indefatigable of her ene- 
mies, a cold shudder came over 
her. 

‘It is I, madam, who summoned 
you hither,’ said D’Armagnac, with 
a sardonic smile and freezing polite- 
ness. ‘I fear me that, had you known 
as much, your arrival had been less 
prompt.’ 

‘You may be certain of that, Sir 
Constable,’ replied the queen, return- 
ing sneer for sneer, and making a 
violent effort to conceal her vexation. 
* What means this insolence? What 
would you with your sovereign ?” 

D'’Armagnac bowed low with af- 
fected respect, his features still re- 
taining their sarcastic and triumphant 
expression. 

‘It was to do your majesty a ser- 
vice,” he said, ‘that I ventured to 
derange your leisure. I wished to 
restore you this jewel, which might 
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compromise you in less friendly 
hands.’ 

‘It had been more gallant, me- 
thinks, to return it me at my own 
hotel. 

‘Possibly, madam ; but this is no 
time to trifle. You recognise this 
chain and locket ?” 

* Not in the least, sir.’ 

‘Thatisunlucky. Your majesty’s 
memory is treacherous. I must take 
the liberty, then, to remind you that 
in the early days of your marriage, 
and even previously to it, you looked 
with especial favour upon Monseig- 
neur Louis of Orleans, the king’s 
brother, an accomplished prince, to 
whom, it is well known, you could 
refuse nothing.’ 

‘Constable!’ cried the queen, pal- 
lid with suppressed fury, *‘ you dare 
to insult me thus!’ and her eyes had 
the expression of a tigress about to 
spring. 

‘No violence, madam,’ continued 
)D’Armagnac, calmly ; ‘ it were out of 
place here. See, read!’ he said, press- 
ing a spring in the locket, the back 
of which flew open. ‘ Read these 
two names. Nay, I will do it for 
you. 
Bavaria ; and the date, 1388. Such 
memorials are imprudent, madam. 
I should have thought you more 
cautious. You will hardly contend 
against this evidence !’ 

Isabel threw a rapid glance into 
the dungeon, whose door remained 
partly open. No sound proceeded 
thence, and her eyes could not pene- 
trate the gloom. If Arthur had re- 
covered from his brief swoon, he 
doubtless recognised the queen's 
voice and remained silent, thinking 
of his mother. Isabel had entirely 
recovered her self-command. 

‘How came this chain into your 
hands, monseigneur ?’ said she, with 
a smooth smile. ‘Surely you are 
incapable of using it to my detriment ? 
"T were the act of a coward ; and you, 
a D’Armagnac, are, by right of birth, 
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brave and gencrous. Come, restore 
me the trinket, and you shall not 
find Isabel ungrateful.’ 

‘Not so fast, madam,’ replied the 
constable. ‘ "Tis strange, indeed, 
you should not have known at one 
the history of this chain. What, 
Monseigneur d’Orleans alone gave a 
moment’s care to your child? "Twas 
he who, unknown to you, selected a 
nurse for the hapless infant? You 
have never since wasted a thought 
on the offspring of infamy? And 
to-day this pledge of guilty love 
enables you to recognise your son. 
Madam, this chain was suspended 
round the neck of an infant left, now 
eighteen years since, in charge of a 
poor but kind-hearted peasant wo- 
man. It was left in trusty hands. 
Its faithful guardian refused to yield 
it up, and it was forced from her. 
The foundling was brought up by 
the name of Arthur de Boisfleury! 
Young man,’ said D’ Armagnac, rais- 
ing his voice, hitherto subdued, ‘] 
promised you your mother! She is 
here ! 

‘Where ? cried Arthur, springing 
from his couch and supporting him- 
self against the dungeon door, his 
cheeks and lips ashy pale, and fever 
glaring in his brilliant eyeballs. 
‘Where is she? Shew her me, for 
pity’s sake !’ 

‘Behold her!’ said the constable. 
* You are the first-born of Isabel of 
savaria !’ 

There was a frantic shrick and a 
heavy fall. Arthur lay senseless on 
his dungeon floor. 


The promised execution suffered 
some delay, for Arthur de Boisfleury 
continued many days in high fever 
and delirium, and when finally con- 
valescent, he had to be transported 
in a litter to the Place de Greve. 
The tiger-hearted Isabel made not a 
single effort to save her unhappy 
child! 
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An Account of the First Steam Voyage, &c. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST STEAM VOYAGE ON THE 
BRITISH SEAS, 


PERFORMED BY THE THAMES STEAM-PACKET, FROM GLASGOW TO LONDON, IN 
THE YEAR 1815. 


mur application of steam power to 
| navigation must ever remain one 


of the most wonderful triumphs of 


human ingenuity. Scareely more 
than half a century has elapsed since 
the first steam-boats—frail barks— 
whose greatest achievement was 
creeping along canals or rivers, were 
launched ; and now, so rapid has 
been the course of improvement, that 
every sea is crossed by huge fabrics, 
that 
Walk the waters like a thing of life ; 


bringing distant countries into almost 
immediate connexion, and breaking 
down the barriers of ignorance and 
barbarism. 

It will be expedient, before enter- 
ing on the immediate subject of this 
article, to pass briefly under review 
the history and progress of steam- 
navigation before the year 1815, 
when the first long sea-voyage was 
performed. 

Thomas Gonzales, Director of the 
Royal Archives of Simancas in Spain, 
published in 1826 an account of an 
invention by Blasco de Garay, a 
naval captain, who, it is stated, ex- 
hibited in Spain, in 1543, an engine, 
by which ships of the largest size 
could be propelled in a calm without 
the aid of oars or sails. He made 
an experiment before commissioners, 
appointed for the purpose of examin- 
ing his invention at Barcelona, on 
the 17th June, 1543,—the vessel 
used being a ship of two hundred 
tons. Garay, we are informed, wished 
to keep his mechanism a secret ; but 


it was observed to consist partly of 


a large cauldron, or vessel of boiling 
water, and of two movable wheels, 
one on each side of the ship. The 
experiment succeeded so far, that the 


vessel was propelled at the rate of 


two leagues in three hours; and the 
inventor was rewarded by receiving 
a sum of two hundred thousand ma- 
ravedis, besides having his expenses 
defrayed from the public treasury. 
It is added, that the invention would 
have been further encouraged had 


not State expeditions of great conse- 
quence claimed the immediate atten- 
tion of the emperor. But it is 
important to mention, that the au- 
thenticity of the entire history of 
Garay’s invention, as published by 
Gonzales, has been called into ques- 
tion; and it is certain that no prac- 
tical results of any utility followed. 

The next indication that we have 
of moving vessels by means of steam 
occurs in the Marquis of Worces- 
ter’s Century of Inventions, which 
was written in 1655, though not 
published until 1663, in which allu- 
sion is made to an engine, which, 
placed in vessels, ships, or boats, 
shall ‘draw them up rivers against 
the stream, and if need be, pass 
London Bridge against the current 
at low water.’ 

The ingenious Denis Papin, who 
had long been engaged in a scheme 
for moving machinery, by creating 
an atmospheric vacuum by the ex- 
plosion of gunpowder in a cylinder, 
turned his attention on the failure of 
this plan to the force of steam; and 
his proposition to obtain a moving 
power by this agent possesses great 
interest, being intimately connected 
with the Royal Society and Newton. 
It should be premised, that Papin 
was engaged as a curator to the So- 
ciety, and brought various interest- 
ing inventions before them. 

In Weld’s History of the Royal 
Society an account is given of Papin’s 
communication, by which it appears 
that, as early as 1690, he conceived 
that steam might be effectually em- 
ployed to propel ships by paddles. 
His words are :— 

Without doubt, oars fixed to an axis 
could be most conveniently made to re- 
volve by steam tubes. It would only be 
necessary to furnish the piston-rod with 
teeth, which might act on a toothed- 
wheel properly fitted to it, and which 
being fixed on the axis to which the oars 
were attached would communicate a ro- 
tary motion to it. 

It was not, however, until 1708, 
that Papin submitted his more care- 
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fully considered plan to the Society, 
for ‘moving of ships by steam.’ The 
scheme is detailed at length in the 
work just alluded to; and it is fur- 
ther stated, that Papin was willing 
to put it into execution provided that 
the Society would pay him his ex- 
penses, which he estimated would 
amount to fifteen pounds. The 
whole subject was referred to the 
president, Sir Isaac Newton, who, 
without doubting that Papin’s pro- 
position might be made available for 
the ‘ moving of ships and galleys,’ 
inclined to the opinion that the ex- 
pense of making the trial would far 
exceed what Papin estimated ; and, 
unfortunately, as the Society in those 
days were sadly crippled in their 
finances, nothing was done in the 
matter. This is greatly to be la- 
mented, for we cannot doubt that 
the discovery of the high-pressure 
engine for propelling ships would 
have followed : and Newcomen, 
adopting Papin’s cylinder and piston, 
with Savery’s mode of condensation, 
a few years afterwards, completed 
the atmospheric engine. 

In 1736, Jonathan Hulls took out 
a patent for moving vessels by steam 
power, which were to act as tugs for 
towing other vessels, as he conceived 
it better to place the machinery in a 
separate vessel than in the ship itself. 
Tlis contrivance consisted in giving 
motion to two paddle-wheels sus- 
pended in a frame projecting from 
the stem of the vessel, 
two atmospheric engine cylinders fur- 
nished with pistons. However in- 
genious this plan might have been, 
there is no evidence of its ever hav- 
ing been reduced to practice, al- 
though Hulls published an able 
defence of his scheme, which he 
maintained was perfectly practicable. 

Numerous inventions now fol- 
lowed, which we have not space to enu- 
merate—some embracing ingenious 
contrivances, others remarkable only 
for their whimsicality ; for example, 
it is recorded that a M. Genevois, a 
minister of Berne, invented in 1759 
a species of steam propeller, which, 
like the foot of a duck, would ex- 
pand, and present a large surface to 
the water when moved against it, 
but would fold up into small com- 
pass when moved in an opposite di- 
rection. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that these duck-feet oars failed, 
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but it is a curious, and at the same 
time a melancholy fact, that similar 
apparatus has been frequently re- 
invented since the days of the pastor 
of Berne, and with the same degree 
of practical success. 

The experiments of the Comte 
d’Auxiron in 1774, and of the Mar- 
quis de Jauffroy on the Seine in 
1782, with those by Rumsey, Fitch, 
and Evans, in America, led to no be- 
neficial results ; for, although steam- 
boats were constructed and set in 
motion, it cannot be said that they 
succeeded in practically establishing 
steam navigation. ‘Chis honour can- 
not, indeed, be claimed for any one 
person, but it may be safely advanced, 
that the interesting experiments and 
labours of Patrick Miller, James 
Taylor, and William Symington, 
mainly conduced to bring about this 
great consummation. 

Mr. Miller lived at Dalswinton, in 
Dumfries-shire; and in 1787, tried 
several experiments on the best mode 
of propelling single, double, and tri- 
ple vessels, by the power of men and 
of horses applied to paddle-wheels. 
Mr. ‘Taylor, who was at the time 
living with Mr. Miller in the capa- 
city of tutor to his family, suggested 
applying steam power to move the 
paddles ; but neither of them could 
devise a method of connecting the 
steam power with the paddles. In 
this dilemma they resolved to seek 
the assistance of Mr. Symington, an 
engineer, who was at that period 
actively engaged in endeavouring to 
adapt the steam-engine to carriages. 
The result was, that Symington, as- 
sisted by Miller and Taylor, con- 
structed a small engine, the castings 
of which, oddly enough, were exe- 
cuted by a founder of the name of 
Watt; andin October, 1788, the en- 
gine was placed in a small pleasure- 
boat belonging to Mr. Miller, and 
was tried on Dalswinton lake. The 
engine was placed on one side, the 
boiler on the other, and the paddle- 
wheels in the middle. With all the 
disadvantages ofa first trial, and with 
cylinders only four inches in diame- 
ter, the boat moved with a velocity 
of five miles an hour: and the en- 
gine was removed from the boat, and 
preserved for many years as a trophy 
in Mr. Miller's library. An anxiety 
was now felt to try the experiment 
on a grander scale; and Mr. Miller 
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purchased a large boat, which was 
used on the Forth and Clyde canal, 
and which, under the joint superin- 
tendence of the three above-named 
gentlemen, was fitted with engines 
and paddle-wheels, and propelled at 
the rate of seven miles an hour. It 
is curious that, with this great suc- 
cess, Mr. Miller, who was the capi- 
talist in these experiments, should 
have carried his attempts no further. 
The boat was dismantled, and re- 
garded only as a curiosity ; and Mr. 
Miller directed his attention to other 
objects, which, as he conceived, held 
outa more immediate prospect of im- 
proving the condition of his country 
than of enriching himself. 

But Symington, with happily more 
perseverance and determination, com- 
menced a series of experiments on 
steam navigation, under the patron- 
age of Lord Dundas, which, although 
they did not lead to the immediate 
adoption of steam-vessels for com- 
nercial purposes, tended in no un- 
important degree to their establish- 
ment; for it was mainly to the 
inspection of Symington’s experi- 
ments and steam-boats that Fulton 
was indebted for his ideas respecting 
steam navigation. Fulton had made 
some experiments of a similar na- 
ture to those of Symington on the 
Seine at Paris, under the : auspices of 
the American chancellor, Mr. Liv- 
ingstone, who had tried to establish 
steam-boats in America, but failed. 
Fulton’s experiments met with no 
better success, for his vessel moved 
so slowly that the experiment was 
pronounced to be a failure. Fulton 
subsequently went to Scotland, where 
he introduced himself to Symington, 
who has left on record an account 
of Fulton’s visit. He says, ‘I was 
waited on by Mr. Fulton, who, 
after making himself known, can- 
didly told me that he was lately from 
North America, and intended to re- 
turn thither; but having heard of 
our steam-boat operations, he could 
not think of leaving this country 
without first waiting upon me, in 
expectation of seeing the boat, and 
procuring such information regard- 
ing it as ‘T might be pleased to com- 
municate.’ Sy mington then goes on 
to relate, that at Fulton’ s earnest en- 
treaties he shewed him his steam- 
engines, and put his steam-boat in 
motion, carrying him eight miles in 
VOL. XXXVIII. NO. CCXXY. 
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an hour and twenty minutes, ‘ to his 
great astonishment.’ Fulton made 
copious notes of every thing that he 
saw, and having obtained all the in- 
formation he could, which Syming- 
ton declares he most liberally im- 
parted to him, ordered, it is said, a 
steam-engine under an assumed name, 
from Bolton and Watt, and shortly 
afterwards returned to America, 
where, in conjunction with Living- 
stone, a patent was obtained, secur- 
ing to them the prospective advan- 
tages of steam navigation in America, 
by what they rather insincerely 


termed their invention of steam- 
boats. 
In 1806 Bolton's steam-engine 


arrived in America; and in 1807 the 
first steam-vessel, called the Cler- 
mont, was launched on the Hudson; 
and after a trial was announced to 
sail from New York to Albany—a 
distance of a hundred and forty - five 
miles— which it accomplished at the 
rate of about five miles an hour. 
Colden, in describing the first trip 
of this vessel, says :— 


The minds of the most incredulous 
were changed in a few minutes; before 
the boat had made the progress of a 
quarter of a mile, the greatest unbeliever 
must have been converted. The man 
who, while he looked on the expensive 
machine, thanked his stars that he had 
more wisdom than to waste his money 
on such idle schemes, changed the ex- 
pression of his features as the boat moved 
from the wharf and gained her speed; 
his complacent smile gradually stiffened 
into an expression of wonder; the jeers 
of the ignorant, who had neither sense 
nor feeling to re press their conte mptuous 
ridicule and rude jokes, were silenced for 
the moment by a vulgar astonishment, 
which deprived them of the power of 
utterance, till the triumph of genius ex- 
torted from the incredulous multitude, 
which crowded the shores, shouts and 
acclamations of congratulations and ap- 
plause. 


Her passage up the Hudson struck 
terror into the satlors of other ves- 
sels. Colden says, that when the 
Clermont was seen at night, ‘the 
crews shrank beneath their decks 
from the terrific sight, and others 
prostrated themselves, and besought 
Providence to protect them from the 
approach of the horrible monster 
which was marching on the tides, 
and lighting its path by the fires 
which it vomited.’ 

U 
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Thus originated commercial steam 
navigation, which unquestionably is 
due to the enterprising and specula- 
tive Fulton, though it is clear that 
he was indebted to Great Britain for 
many of his ideas. Rivals soon ap- 
peared in America; a few weeks 
after the triumph of Fulton, Stevens 
of Hoboken had a steam-vessel ready ; 
but as the monopoly of steam navi- 
gation, in the State of New York, 
was secured to Livingstone and Ful- 
ton, he could not employ it upon the 
Hudson, and, therefore, took it round 
by sea to the Delaware. ‘This is an 
important fact ; for if we except the 
rather traditionary case of Garay, 
Stevens was the first who ventured 
to sea with a steam-vessel. 

Returning to Scotland we find that 
Henry Bell of Helensburgh, on the 
Clyde, was the first person who made 
use of steam-vessels for commercial 
purposes in Great Britain. Bell had 
aided Fulton in his experiments; 
and he states in a letter that he ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Cule- 
donian Mercury in 1816, that having 
furnished Fulton with valuable in- 
formation and drawings of machinery, 
&c., he was led ‘to think of the ab- 
surdity of giving other countries the 
benefit of his experience and opinion 
and not putting it in practice himself 
in his own country, and from these 
considerations he was roused to start 
a steam-boat.’ This was the Comet, 
a vessel of about twenty-five tons, 
forty feet keel, and three - horse 
power, which carried passengers be- 
tween Glasgow and Helensburgh in 
1812, and plied regularly during that 
and the following year: her speed 
was about five miles an hour. The 
speculation, in a commercial point 
of view, was most successful, and 
the profitable introduction of steam- 
navigation on the rivers of 
Britain proceeded rapidly. 

It was still, however, question 
whether steam-vessels could be used 
for open sea-navigation, and nau- 
tical men for the most part enter- 
tained the opinion that they were 
unfitted to brave it. George Dodd, 
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an enterprising but unfortunate man, 
decided the point. The boat with 
which the first British sea voyage 
was accomplished was built on the 
Clyde by Messrs. Wood, and launched 
in 1813, under the name of the 
Argyle, but was subsequently called 
the Thames. Dodd states that she 
registered seventy-five tons, was 
seventy-nine feet in her keel by 
sixteen feet beam, and was furnished 
with engines of fourteen-horse power, 
and paddle-wheels of nine feet in 
diameter. The vessel had been ply- 
ing during a year between Greenock 
and Glasgow carrying passengers, 
when she was purchased by some 
persons in London, who destined her 
to run between that city and Mar- 
gate. She was the favourite boat on 
the Clyde; passengers were in the 
habit of waiting some hours, choos- 
ing rather to sail in her than in 
any other vessel ; and she succeeded 
so well as a commercial speculation, 
that she realised to her original pro- 
prietors by her trips on the Clyde 
25001., which she cost originally, 
independently of 30007. for which 
she was sold to the London com- 
pany. 

‘The vessel was exclusively appro- 
priated to the conveyance of passen- 
gers. She had two cabins; one in 
the front, the other in the stern. 
The stern cabin was elegantly fitted 
up without berths, and furnished 
with a small but well-selected library. 
The engine occupied the middle of 
the vessel, the boiler being placed on 
the starboard side, and the cylinder 
and fly-wheel on the larboard. There 
was nothing disagreeable in the 
movement of the machinery; when 

eated in the cabin a slight motion 
was perceptible, but not sufficient to 
impede writing. The vessel appeared 
larger than she actually was, in con- 
sequences galiery which projected 
on each side, and which formed a 
continuous deck, interrupted only by 
the paddle-boxes. The cabin win- 
dows opened on the gallery deck, 
and not iately on the water. 
The smoke was carried off by a fun- 
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nel, which also did duty as a mast, 
and carried a large square-sail. It 
seems, indeed, to have been the anxi- 
ous wish of the constructors of the 
early steam-boats to disguise the 
ugly smoking chimney under the 
designation of a mast, and some even 
went so far as to raise up a top- 
mast in the thick folds of the dense 
smoke. Eighteen large port~holes 
were painted on the outside of the gal- 
lery, and two on the stern; and the 
appearance of the vessel was so for- 
midable to those to whom it was a 
new object, that several captains of 
frigates stated that if they had met it 
at sea they would have endeavoured 
to reconnoitre it previously to ap- 
proaching it. 

Mr. Dodd went to Glasgow ex- 
pressly for the purpose of fitting the 
Thames (as we shall now call her) 
for sea, and of navigating her to 
London. His crew consisted of a 
mate, four seamen, an engineer, a 
stoker, and a cabin-boy. It was 
not without heavy misgivings on the 
part of many persons in Glasgow that 
Dodd started for his long voyage, 
but, full of confidence in his vessel 
and crew, he boldly put to sea in 
May 1815. The commencement of 
his voyage was far from auspicious, 
the weather was most unfavourable, 
and the sea ran extremely high in 
the narrow channel separating Scot- 
land from Ireland. In consequence 
of the negligence or misunderstand- 
ing of the pilot, who had altered the 
course of the vessel during the night, 
they ran a great risk of being 
wrecked. Dodd had given orders 
that the vessel should be steered so 
as to gain the Irish coast by the 
morning. At break of day a heavy 
gale was blowing, and it was dis- 
covered, that instead of being off the 
coast of Ireland they were within half 
a league of a lee rock-bound shore, 
two miles to the north of Port Patrick. 
It blew too hard to attempt to beat 
off by the united power of sails and 
steam; Dodd, therefore, depending 
entirely on the power of his engine, 
laid the vessel's head directly to 
windward, and ordered the log to be 
kept constantly going. It was soon 
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ascertained, to the great satisfaction 
of all on board, that the vessel was 
clearing the shore and going direct 
in the wind’s eye at the rate of three 
knots and a half. When he had 
acquired a sufficient offing, he bore 
away for Loch Ryan, and gained the 
Irish coast. Dodd was firmly of 
opinion that no other power than 
that of steam could have saved the 
vessel from destruction. He now 
continued his voyage to Dublin, 
where he determined to remain for a 
short time to rest his crew and to 
examine the machinery. Here it was 
that Mr. Weld first heard of the 
vessel, and we now leave him to 
describe the rest of her voyage in 
his own words :— 

On the 25th May, 1815, I heard by 
accident that a steam-vessel had arrived 
at Dublin. I immediately went to see 
her, and found her on the point of start- 
ing with a number of curious visitors 
upon an experimental trip in the bay. 
[ was so much pleased with all that I saw 
and heard concerning her, that having 
previously intended to proceed to Lon- 
don, I determined to request Captain 
Dodd to receive me as a passenger and 
to be permitted to accompany him 
throughout the voyage. He at once con- 
sented ; and my wife having resolved on 
sharing the dangers of the voyage with 
me, we proceeded to make the necessary 
arrangements for our departure.* On 
the 28th May, being Sunday, we left the 
Liffey at noon. Many persons embarked 
with us from curiosity, but only to cross 
the bay as far as Dunleary (now Kings- 
town), where they landed. Unfortunate- 
ly, the sea was very rough, which occa- 
sioned the most violent sea-sickness 
amongst all the passengers. Several 
naval officers were on board, who were 
unanimous in declaring it to be their 
firm opinion that the vessel could not 
live long in heavy seas, and that there 
would be much danger in venturing far 
from shore. I deemed it right to inform 
my wife of this opinion ; but although she 
suffered greatly from sea-sickness, she 
persisted in her intention of accompanying 
me ; and that evening, after having passed 
some hours on land at the house of a 
friend, the vessel put to sea, we being the 
only passengers. 

The shore was covered with several 
thousands of spectators, who cheered and 
wished us a prosperous voyage. As we 





* These, as the writer has often heard stated, comprehended all, and probably 
more, than would now be required for a voyage to America. But it must be remem- 
bered that this was the first long sea-voyage; and even now persons would hesitate 


to undertake such a voyage in a small boat of fourteen-horse power. 
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steamed into the bay of Dalkey, the sea 
was comparatively calm, and we calcu- 
lated on a pleasant voyage during the 
night ; but when beyond the shelter of 
the coast, we found it to be as rough as 
ever. The motion of the vessel differed 
essentially from that of a sailing-vessel, 
the action of the wheels on the water at 
each side prevented her rolling. The 
most disagreeable movement was felt 
when the waves struck the vessel on the 
beam, but even then her particular con- 
struction was advantageous; for the 
coverings which enclosed the wheels acted 
as buoys, and contributed to keep the 
vessel afloat. On such occasions the 
noise produ ed 
sion of the ait 
was frightful. 

a concussion 
generaliy fe he other by a sort 
of reaction, and hi l much more 
feeble succeeded, after which the vessel 
preserved a regular motion for several] 
minutes. not reco 

periencing more than three of these con- 
cussions in rapid succession, and their 
invariable effect was to terminate the 
rolling motion, which sometimes lasts a 
long time in sailing-vessels. It cannot 
be denied that the concussions occasioned 
temporary alarm, accompanied as they 
were by the noise which hi een men- 
tioned and by the shaking of the whole 
vessel, but no permanent inconvenience 
resulted; on the contrary the equilibrium, 
as I have stated, was soon re-established, 
and the vessel, as sailors say, pursued a 
dry course, bounding so lightly over the 
waves that during the entire voyage we 
were not once wetted even by the spray. 


We soon left far behind us all the 
vessels which sailed from Dublin with 
the same tide as we had done; and the 
following morning about nine o’clock we 
vere off Wexford. The dense smoke 
which issued from our mast-chimney 
was observed from the heights above 
that town, and it was concluded that our 
vessel was on fire. All the pilots imme- 
diately put to sea to assist us; and on 
the arrival of the first boat alongside, it 
is impossible to describe the excessive 
surprise, mingled with disappointment, 
when they saw that we were in no danger 
whatever, and that their hopes of salvage 
were at an end. 


by the sudden compres- 
within the wheel-boxes 
After having sustained 
on one side, a second was 
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‘The weather had now become so stormy 
and bad that our captain determined to 
put into the port of Wexford, his great 
object being to navigate the vessel safely 
to London rather than by using great 
despatch to expose her to unnecessary 
risk. 

We put to sea again at two o’clock, 
A.M., on Tuesday, May 30th, and steered 
for St. David’s Head, the most westerly 
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point of Wales. During our passage 
across St. George’s Channel one of the 
blades of the starboard paddle-wheel be- 
came out of order. The engine was 
stopped, and the blade was cut away. 
Some hours after a similar accident hap- 
pened to the other wheel, which was 
remedied in the same manner. The loss 
of one blade in each paddle made no ap- 
parent difference in the progress of the 
Fortunately, when the accident 
occurred the sea was very calm, and we 
had passed all the shoals. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon, 
twelve hours after leaving Wexford, we 
reached the Pass of Ramsay, between the 
island of that name and St. David’s 
Head. We remained there for three 
hours to oil the engine and to give the 
stoker, who had not quitted his post for 
an insta leaving Wexford, a little 
rest. In a short time several boats were 
seenco! ning r to ourassistance, the idea pre- 
as at Wexford that our vessel 
We landed on the island 
of Ramsay, a most desolate spot, con- 
taining only one habitation ; we, however, 
procured bread, butter, milk, 
cheese, and ale, with which we returned 
to the vessel and commenced steaming 
through the straits and across St. Bride’s 
Bay. The weather had now become un- 
favourable, and the sea ran alarmingly 
high in the bay. The waves, indeed, 
were of such magnitude that, when en- 

culfed lee en them, the coast, although 
very lofty, could not be seen; but the 
vessel held her way most gallantly over 
all. A small fleet of merchant vessels 
left the straits of Ramsay with us, but in 
the passage of the bay alone we had left 
them so far behind as to be able to see 
only their masts. 


vessel. 


it since 


va liling here 
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On the south side of St. Bride’s Bay, 
between Skomar Island and the main 
land, is a nasty passage called Jack 
Sound. Our pilot warned us of the 
danger of attempting this passage ex- 
cepting at high water and with a favour- 
able wind, as there were several formid- 
able whirlpools, which would seize the 
vessel and carry her on the roc] s. Cap- 
tain Dodd, however, who knew the 
power of his engine, insisted on going 
through the sound, in order to save five 
hours and another night at sea. The 
pilot reiterated his remonstrances, at the 
same time trembling with fear, but we 
passed through all the whirlpools with 
the greatest ease. Nothing, however, 
can be conceived more frightful than the 
aspect of some of the rocks, and especi- 
ally of those called the Bishop and his 
Clerks, which are the scene annually of 
numerous shipwrecks. Had we been in 
a sailing-vessel our position would have 
been most perilous ; but our steam was 
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all-powerful and brought us safely into 
Milford Haven. As we were steaming 
up the harbour we met his majesty’s 
mail-packet proceeding from Milford to 
Waterford, with all her sails spread. We 
had passed her about a quarter of a mile 
when Captain Dodd determined to send 
some letters by her to Ireland. The 
Thames was immediately put about, and, 
in a few minutes, we were alongside of 
the packet-ship, and sailed around her, 
notwithstanding that she continued under 
way. We wrote a few short letters, and 
having put them on board the packet, 
sailed again round her, and then con- 
tinued our course to Milford. 

During the whole of the 31st of May 
and the Ist of June we had ample occu- 
pation at Milford in satisfying the cu- 
riosity of numerous naval officers, who 
were anxious to see the Thames and to 
examine her engine, as well as to test her 
sailing powers. It became necessary, 
also, to clean the boiler, which had not 
been done since leaving Glasgow. It 
appeared to me on our passage that it 
was becoming by degrees filled with 
salt, and I questioned the engineer on 
the subject, but he assured me that not 
an atom had formed there. Neverthe- 
less, when it was opened to be cleaned, a 
considerable quantity of fine salt was 
found in it, and it accordingly became 
necessary to clean the boiler again during 
the voyage. 

We put to sea late on the evening of 
the Slst, in company with the Myrtle 
sloop-of-war, whose captain (Bingham) 
was anxious to see how the Thames 
would behave in a rough sea; but the 
wind having fallen, the Myrtle could not 
get out of the harbour.* 

On Friday morning we were in the 
middle of the Bristol “Channel, with no 
land visible, but towards evening we dis- 
covered the high coast which terminates 
England on the west; as the weather, 
however, again assumed a gloomy aspect, 
our new pilot (the other having been 
discharged at Milford) judged that it 
would be imprudent that night to double 
the Land’s End, so we shaped our course 
towards St. Ives. On approaching the 
shore, we perceived a crowd of small 
vessels making towards us with all possi- 
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ble rapidity by means of oars and sails. 
Here, as elsewhere, the alarm was taken 
on seeing a vessel "judged to be on fire 
steering towards the town, and all the 
disposable craft immediately put to sea. 
The pilot-boats of this station are, with- 
out exception, the finest that I have ever 
seen. They carry two sails and six 
rowers. When they were told that we 
did not want them, they tacked about 
and severally sought to outsail each other. 
In the course of about seven miles we 
outran all of them upwards of a mile. 
These seafaring men then told us that 
our vessel was the first that could surpass 
them in swiftness, and that they easily 
approached ships-of-war and custom- 
house cutters, which are esteemed the 
quickest sailers. Ail the rocks com- 
manding St. Ives were covered with spec- 
tators ; and when we entered the harbour, 
the aspect of our vessel appeared to occa- 
sion as much surprise amongst the in- 
habitants as the ships of Captain Cook 
produced on his first appearance amongst 
the islanders of the South Sea. This 
was no novelty to us, for wherever we 
had coasted along we were the object of 
equal astonishment, until the public pa 
pers, in announcing the arrival of 2 steam- 
packet in the Irish Channel, and giving 
some explanation of the mode in which 
the vessel was moved, in some measure 
diminished the wonder of the spectators, 
though not their curiosity. 

The port of St. Ives affords no shelter 
from the north-east wind, and as it began 
to blow very strong from that point, it 
was found advisable to carry the vessel 
into the port of Hale, four miles distant, 
when we cast anchor at the mouth of the 
river in a position of perfect safety. 

The operation of doubling the Land’s 
End had all along been represented as 
by far the most difficult and dangerous 
part of the whole voyage; and my wife 
and myself had accordingly gone across 
the neck of land to the south coast, 
where we thought of remaining until the 
vessel had come round and called for us. 
But as one of the motives which led us 
to undertake the voyage was its difficulty 
as well as its novelty, we resolved, instead 
of waiting for the Thames, to return to 
Hale, and to brave with Captain Dodd 





and a party of ladies, 
accomnpeuted us. 


* In a private letter giving an account of this part of the voyage Mr. Weld says, 
‘We did not get away from Milford until near dusk. 


Captain Bingham, his wife, 


came on board our vessel and drank tea; and the Myrtle 
She was obliged to hoist royals and studding-sails to keep up with 


us, and at last, crowding all sail, she could get a very little a-head. Had the steam 


been fully wp, as they term it, we should have 


beaten her. But the great superiority 


was yet to be shewn. Dodd, in his gallantry, determined to carry the ladies back to 
Milford, instead of consigning them to an open boat, which he accordingly performed, 
and left the sloop-of-war far behind ; and when we returned to go to sea we found she 


had anchored, being unable to reach her former station.’ 
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and the crew the dangers of the passage 
round the Land’s End. 


On Monday, June 5th, at four o’clock, 
the weather appearing milder, we re- 
embarked ; but in doubling Cornwall 
Head, the most northern of those two 
great promontories which terminate Eng- 
land on the west, a tremendous swell 
met us coming from the Atlantic, whilst 
the tide, which ran strongly down St. 
George’s Channel, combining with the 
swell, raised the waves to such a height 
as to render our position most alarming. 
The vessel seemed to suffer considerably, 
and the repeated concussions against the 
paddle-boxes terrified the pilot, who 
heard them for the first time. Night 
approached without any port being within 
reach, excepting that which we had left, 
and which was now too distant to think 
of returning to. Such was the state of 
things when Captain Dodd observed that 
the vessel sailed better before the waves 
than in any other direction ; he, there- 
fore, spread some sails, and made a long 
tack, close-hauled, so as to get out of the 
latitude when the swell struggled against 
the tide, and at the end of some hours we 
doubled the Land’s End, and found our- 
selves in a comparatively tranquil sea. 
We were then at the entrance of the 
British Channel, which is always calmer 
than the Irish Sea; the sun shone out 
upon us, and the coast unfolded all its 
beauties of woods, villages, and rich cul- 
tivation, as we glided along. 

We arrived at Plymouth at eleven 
o’clock in the morning of Tuesday, the 
6th of June. The harbour-master, who 
had never seen a steam-vessel before, 
was as much struck with astonishment 
when he boarded the Thames, as a child 
is in getting possession of a new play- 
thing. He steered the vessel, and we 
passed round several ships-of-war in the 
bay. The sailors ran in crowds to the 
side of their vessels as we passed them, 
and mounting the rigging, gave vent to 
their observations 
manner, 


in a most amusing 


The entire of Wednesday was taken 
up in shewing the capabilities of the ves- 
sel to the port-admiral and to the naval 
officers who came on board. 

We left Plymouth at noon on the fol- 
lowing day, and steamed without inter- 
ruption to Portsmouth, where we arrived 
on Friday, June 9th, at eleven o’clock in 
the morning, having accomplished one 
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hundred and fifty-five miles in twenty- 
three hours. 

At Portsmouth, astonishment and ad- 
miration were, if possible, more strongly 
evinced than elsewhere. Tens of thou- 
sands of spectators were assembled to 
gaze at the Thames; and the number of 
vessels that crowded around us was so 
great, that it became necessary to request 
the admiral to give us a guard to preserve 
some degree of order. We entered the 
harbour in the most brilliant style, steam- 
ing in, with the assistance of the wind 
and tide, at the rate of from twelve to 
fourteen miles an hour. A court-martial 
was at the time sitting on board the 
Gladiator frigate, but the novelty of our 
steam-boat presented an irresistible at- 
traction, and the whole court came off to 
us, excepting the president, who was 
obliged by etiquette to retain his seat 
until the court was regularly adjourned. 

On Saturday, the 10th of June, the 
port-admiral (Sir Edward Thornborough) 
sent his band and a guard of marines at 
an early hour on board ; and soon after- 
wards he followed, accompanied by three 
admirals, eighteen post-captains, and a 


large number of ladies. The morning 
was spent in steaming amongst the fleet, 
and running over to the Isle of Wight, 
the band playing in the fore-part of the 
vessel extremely well. We then visited 
the Curacoa, the crack frigate at Ports- 
mouth, commanded by Captain Towers. 
No words can describe the beauty and 
neatness of this ship. Buonaparte, who 
visited her in the Mediterranean, was all 
astonishment, and said that she ought to 
be called the Coquette, as she seemed 
intended for any thing but war. Sir 
Edward Thornborough was of opinion 
that the services of a vessel like ours for 
towing men-« 


f 


f-war into harbour would 
be invaluable ; and T believe that he has 
made a report to Government on this 
subject.* ; 

From Portsmouth we proceeded to 
Margate, which we reached on Sunday 
morning the llth, where we remained 
until the following day, when we em- 
barked for our final trip at half-past 
eight in the morning, and at about six in 
the evening arrived at Limehouse, where 
we moored. As usual, we passed every 
thing on the Thames,—all the fast-sailing 
Gravesend boats, pleasure-boats, West- 
India ships, &c. The following table 
shews the distances and the time occupied 
in performing them :— 


Dodd, who was examined before a committee of the House of Commons on the 


question of employing steam-boats in the service of Government, says, that all the 
naval officers were delighted with the Thames; and he read a letter which he had 
received from Sir Edward Thornborough, the port-admiral, who declared that he was 


astonished at the swiftness of the vessel. 
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on the British Seas. 
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Distance. Time. 
From Dublin to Kingstown 8 nautical miles ...... 14 hours 

-- Kingstown .. Wexford 67 es wane eae” Sa 
-. Wexford .. Ramsay 63 on ooeves ER ae 
-- Ramsay -- Milford 18 aa ccceee 45 ce 
-» Milford e- St. Ives 110 xe iveres, A as 
-. St. Ives -- Plymouth 118 oe picnen Se) “on 
-- Plymouth .. Portsmouth 155 we senens awe ioe 
-» Portsmouth .. Margate 129 os shi acincm 20% .. 
-- Margate -- Limehouse 90 o aeeee 8. he 


The details that have been given ought 
to remove all doubts respecting the utility 
of steam-vessels in cases where speed is 
desirable. On such stations as Dublin 
and Holyhead, where nothing is spared 
to accelerate the mails between London 


and Dublin, steam-packets would be of 


the greatest service, as also between 
Dover and Calais. 

It is proved incontestably by this first 
voyage on the ocean that the paddles will 
work in the roughest sea, and that the 
progress of the steam-vessel, though cer- 
tainly slower amidst high waves than in 
smooth water, is still greater than that 
of an ordinary sailing-vessel under similar 
circumstances. During the whole of our 
vovage we did not meet with a single 
vessel that could keep up with us. As 
boats of speed steam-vessels will, there- 
fore, be invaluable ; and in war But 
I forbear ; too many sorrows rise to re- 
membrance with this word. Weare now 
blessed with peace, and let us enjoy it. 





Thus ends Mr. Weld’s interesting 
account. We may add, that he was 
regarded in London as a lion, being 
overwhelmed with visits and invita- 
tions. In a private letter, written 
shortly after his arrival, he says, 
‘Every one, known and unknown, is 

calling and envying us our voyage,— 
which, indeed, has fully answered my 
fondest expectations.’ 

And when we remember that this 
was the first steamer that attempted 
our seas, and that she was only four- 
teen-horse power, it must be allowed 
that some courage was requisite to 
embark in so frail a vessel for so long 
a voyage. 

Dodd, in his examination before a 
committee of the House of Commons 
in 1815, to which allusion has been 
made, states, that the Thames carried 
fifteen tons of coals, and that the 
consumption was generally one ton 
for every hundred miles ; he, how- 
ever, ran the vessel from Portsmouth 
to Margate, a distance of one hundred 





Total 758 





and twenty-nine nautical mile 
only one ton. 


s, with 
It appears singular, 
that with such satisfactory practical 
evidence in favour of steam naviga- 
tion steam-boats were not at once 
employed to carry the mails between 


England and Ireland. The parlia- 
mentary committee, to their credit, 
recommended steam - packets ; and 
Mr. Dodd, on behalf of himself and 
some friends, offered to be at the 
expense of building two steam-boats, 
provided he was guaranteed the con- 
veyance of the mails in the event of 
the packets fully answering his re- 
presentations. ‘To this spirited offer 
no further attention was given by 
Government than the usual formal 
letter of acknowledgment, and it was 
not until 1821 that steam - vessels 
were regularly established as post- 
office packets on that important sta- 
tion : they were intended, in the first 
instance, merely as auxiliaries to the 
sailing-packets, but they soon super- 
seded them. 

The regular establishment of ocean 
steam navigation commenced with 
the Rob Roy, a steamer of about 
thirty-horse power and ninety tons 
burden, which commenced running in 
1818, between Greenock and Belfast. 
This vessel was established by Mr. 
David Napier, who was highly in- 
strumental in improving and ad- 
vancing steam navigation. The Rob 
Roy plied for two winters with per- 
fect regularity and success, and was 
afterwards transferred to the english 
Channel to serve as a packet- -boat 
between Dover and Calais. From 
that period steam navigation pro- 
gressed most rapidly. Some idea of 
its extension may be gathered from 
the fact, that in 1815 there were 
only eight steam-vessels belonging 
to the United Kingdom, whereas in 
in 1820 there were forty-three, and 
in 1840 eight hundred and sixteen. 
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AND DOINGS OF 
GENTLEMAN. 


Cuar. V.—voGvurE LA GALERE. 


ANCELOT was now so far improved 
: in health as to return to his little 
cottage ornée. He gave himself up 
freely to his new passion. With his 
comfortable fortune and good con- 
nexions, the future seemed bright and 
possible enough as to circumstances. 
He knew that Argemone felt for 
him; how much, it seemed pre- 
sumptuous even to speculate, and 
as yet no golden-visaged meteor 
had arisen portentous in his ama- 
tory zodiac. No rich man had step- 
ped in to snatch, in spite of all his 
own flocks and herds, at the poor 
man’s one ewe lamb, and sect him 
barking at all the world, as many a 
poor lover has to do in defence of 
his morsel of enjoyment, now turned 
into a mere bone of contention and 
loadstone for all hungry kites and 
crows. 

All that had to be done was to 
render himself worthy of her, and in 
doing so, to win her. And now he 
began to feel more painfully his 
ignorance of society, of practical life, 
and the outward present. He blamed 
himself angrily for having, as he now 
thought, wasted his time on ancient 
histories and foreign travels, while 
he neglected the living wonderful 
present which weltered daily round 
him, every face embodying a living 
soul. For now he began to feel that 
those faces did hide living souls ; for- 
merly he had half believed—he had 
tried, but from laziness, to make him- 
self wholly believe —that they were 
all empty masks, phantasies, without 
interest or significance for him. But, 
somehow, in the light of his new love 
for Argemone, the whole human race 
seemed glorified, brought nearer, en- 
deared to him. So it must be. He 
had spoken of a law wider than he 
thought in his fancy, that the angels 
might learn love for all by love for 
an individual. Do we not all learn 
love so? Is it not the first touch of 
the mother’s bosom which awakens 
in the infant’s heart that spark of 
affection which is hereafter to spread 
itself out towards every human being, 


and lose none of its devotion for i 
first object, as it expands itself 
innumerable new ones? Is it not | 
love, too, — by looking into lovi ing, 
human eyes, by feeling the care of 
loving hands—that the infant first 
learns that there exist other beings 
beside itself? that every body which 
it sees expresses a heart and will like 
its own? Be sure of it. Be sure 
that to have found the key to one 
heart is to have found the key to 
all; that truly to love is truly to 
know; and truly to love one, is th 
first step towards truly loving al! 
who bear the same flesh and blood 
with the beloved. Like children, 
we must dress up our unseen future 
in stage properties borrowed from 
the tried and palpable present, ere we 
can look at it without horror. We 
fear and hate the utterly unknown, 
and it only. Even pain we hate 
only when we cannot know it; when 
we can only feel it, without explain- 
ing it, and making it harmonise with 
our notions of our own deserts and 
destiny. And as for human beings, 
there surely it stands true, wherever 
else it may not, that all knowledge 
is love, and all love knowledge; 
that even with the meanest we can- 
not gain a glimpse into their inward 
trials and struggles, without an in- 
crease of sympathy and affection. 

Whether he reasoned thus or not, 
Lancelot found that his new interest 
in the working-classes was strangely 
quickened by his passion. It seemed 
the shortest and clearest way toward 
a practical knowledge of the present. 
‘Here,’ he said to himself, ‘in the 
investigation of existing relations be- 
tween poor and rich, I shall gain 
more real acquaintance with English 
society, than by dawdling centuries 
in exclusive drawing-rooms.’ 

The inquiry had not yet presented 
itself to him as a duty; perhaps, so 
much the better, that it might be 
the more thoroughly a free - will 
offering of love. ‘At least it opened 
a new field of amusement and know- 
ledge ; it promised him new studies 
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of human life; and as he lay on his 
sofa and let his thoughts flow, Tre- 
garva’s dark revelations began to 
mix themselves with dreams about 
the regeneration of the Whitford 
poor, and those again with dreams 
about the heiress of Whitford; and 
many a beauteous scene and noble 
plan rose brightly detailed in his ex- 
uberant imagination. 

For Lancelot, like all born artists, 
could only think in a concrete form. 
He never worked out a subject with- 
out embodying it in some set oration, 
dialogue, or dramatic castle in the 
air. 

But the more he dreamt, the more 
he felt that a material beauty of flesh 
and blood required a material house, 
baths and boudoirs, conservatories 
and carriages ; a safe material purse, 
and fixed material society ; and law, 
and order, and the established frame- 
work of society, gained an importance 
in his eyes which they had never had 
before. 

‘Well,’ he said to himself, ‘I am 
turning quite practical and auld- 
warld. ‘Those old Greeks were not 
so far wrong when they said that 
what made men citizens, patriots, 
heroes, was the love of wedded wife 
and child.’ 

‘Wedded wife and child!’ He 
shrank in from the daring of the 
delicious thought, as if he had in- 
truded without invitation into a 
hidden sanctuary, and looked round 
for a book to drive away the dazzling 
picture. But even there his thoughts 
were haunted by Argemone’s face, and 

When his regard 
Was raised by intense pensiveness, two 


eyes, 


Two starry eyes, hung in the gloom of 


thought, 

And seemed, with their serene and azure 
smiles, 

To beckon him. 

He took up, with a new interest, 
Chartism, which alone of all Mr. 
Carlyle’s works he had hitherto dis- 
liked (Past und Present was not yet. 
in being), because his own luxurious 
day-dreams had always fiowed in such 
sad discord with the terrible warnings 
of the modern prophet, and his dark 
vistas of starvation, crime, neglect, 
and discontent. 

‘Well, he said to himself, as he 
closed the book, ‘ I suppose it is good 
for us easy-going ones now and then 
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to face the possibility of a change. 
Gold has grown on my back as 
feathers do on geese, without my 
own will or deed; but considering 
that gold, like feathers, is equally 
useful to those who have and those 
who have not, why, it is worth 
while for the goose to remember that 
he may possibly one day be plucked. 
And what remains? ‘ Jo, as Medea 
says. . : But Argemone ? 
i 4S . And Lancelot felt, for 
the moment, as conservative as the 
tutelary genius of all special con- 
stables. 

As the last thought passed through 
his brain, Bracebridge’s little mustang 
slouched past the window, ridden 
(without a saddle) by a horseman 
whom there was no mistaking, for 
no one but the immaculate colonel, 
the chevalier sans peur et sans re 
proche, dared to go about the country 
‘such a figure. A minute after- 
wards he walked in, in a felt student’s 
hat, a ragged heather-coloured coa- 
tee, and old white ‘ regulation drills,’ 
shrunk half way up his legs, a pair 
of embroidered Indian mocassins, and 
an enormous meerschaum at his 
button-hole. 

‘Where have you been this last 
week ?” . 

‘Over head and ears in Young 
England, till I fled to you for a 
week’s common-sense. A glass of 
cider, for mercy’s sake, ‘to take the 
taste of it out of my mouth,’ as Bill 
Sykes has it.’ 

‘ Where have you been staying ?” 

‘With young Lord Vieuxbois, 
among high art and missionary col- 
leges, spade farms and model smell- 
traps, rubricalities and sanitary re- 
forms, and all other inventions, 
possible and impossible, for ‘ stretch- 
ing the old formula to meet the 
new fact, as your favourite prophet 
says. 

‘ Till the old formula cracks under 
the tension.’ 

‘And cracks its devotees, too, I 
think. Here comes the cider!’ 

* But my dear fellow, you must not 
laugh at all this. Young England 
or Peelite, this is all right and noble. 
What a yet unspoken poetry there is 
in that very sanitary reform! It is 
the great fact of the age. We shall 
have men arise and write epics on it, 
when they have learnt that ‘to the 
pure all things are pure,’ and that 
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science and usefulness contain a divine 
element, even in their lowest ap- 
pliances.’ 

‘Write one yourself, and call it 
the ‘ Chadwickiad. Why not ? 

Smells and the Man I sing. 

There's a beginning at once. Why 
don’t you rather, with your practical 
power, turn sanitary reformer—the 
only true soldier—and conquer those 
real devils and ‘ natural enemies’ of 
Englishmen, carbonic acid and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen ?” 

‘Ce west pas mon métier, my dear 


fellow. I am miserably behind the 
age. People are getting so cursedly 


in earnest nowadays, that I shall 
have to bolt to the backwoods to 
amuse myself in peace; or else sham 
dumb as the monkeys do, lest folks 
should find out I am rational, and 
set me to work.’ 

Lancelot laughed and sighed. 

‘But how on earth do you con- 
trive to get on so well with men 
with whom you have not an idea in 
common ?’ 

‘Savoir faire, oh, infant Her- 
cules! own daddy to savoir vivre. I 
am a good listener; and, therefore, 
the most perfect, because the most 
silent, of flatterers. When they talk 
Puginesquery, I stick my head on 
one side attentively and ‘think the 
more,’ like the lady’s parrot. I have 
been all the morning looking over 
a set of drawings for my lord’s new 
chapel ; and every soul in the party 
fancies me a great antiquary, just 
because I have been retailing to B 
as my own every thing that A told 
me the moment before.’ 


‘Il envy you your tact, at all 
events.’ 
‘Why the deuce should you? 


You may rise in time to something 
better than tact; to what the good 
book, I suppose, means by ‘ wisdom.’ 
Young geniuses like you, who have 
been green enough to ‘sell your souls 
to ‘truth, must not meddle with 
tact, unless you wish to fare as the 
donkey did when he tried to play 
lap-dog.’ 

* At all events I would sooner re- 
main cub till-they run me down and 
eat me, than give up speaking my 
mind,’ said Lancelot. ‘ Fool I may 
be, but the devil himself shan’t make 
me knave.’ 

‘Quite proper. On two thousand 
a-year a man can aiford to be honest. 
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Kick out lustily right and left. 
After all, the world is like a spaniel ; 
the more you beat it, the better it 
likes you—if you have money. Only 
don't kick too hard ; for, after all, it 
has a hundred million pair of shins 
to your one.’ 

‘Don’t fear that I shall run a- 
muck against society just now. Lam 
too throughly out of my own good 
books. I have been for years laugh- 
ing at Young England, and yet its 
little finger is thicker than my whole 
body, for it is trying to do something ; 
and I, alas, am doing utterly nothing. 
I should be really glad to take a 
lesson of these men and their plans 
for social improvement.’ 

* You will have a fine opportunity 
this evening. Don't you dine at 
Minchampstead ?” 

‘Yes. Do you? 

‘Mr. Jingle dines every where, 
except at home. Will you take me 
over in your trap ? 

‘Done. But whom shall we meet 
there? The Lavingtons, and Vieux- 
bois, and Vaurien, and a parson or 
two, L suppose. But between Saint 
Venus and Vieuxbois you may soon 
learn enough to make you a sadder 
man, if not a wiser one.’ 

‘Why not a wiser one? 
than now I cannot be; 
God knows.’ 

The colonel looked at Lancelot 
with one of those kindly, thoughtful 
smiles, which came over him when- 
ever his better child’s heart could 
bubble up through the thick crust 
of worldliness. 

‘ My young friend, you have been 
a little too much on the stilts hereto- 
fore. ‘Take care that, now you are 
off them, you don’t lie down and 
sleep, instead of walking honestly on 
your legs. Have faith in yourself’; 
pick these men’s brains, and all men’s. 
You can do it. Say to yourself 
boldly, as the false prophet in India 
said to the missionary, ‘I have fire 
enough in my stomach to burn up’ a 
dozen stucco and filigree reformers, 
and ‘assimilate their ashes’ into the 
bargain, like one of Liebig’s cab- 
bages.’ 

* How can I have faith in myself, 
when I am playing traitor to myself 
every hour in the day? And yet 


Sadder 
or less wise, 


faith in something I must have: in 
woman, perhaps.’ 
said the colonel, 


* Never !’ ener- 
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getically. ‘In any thing but woman! 
She must be led, not leader. If you 
love a woman, make her have faith 
in you. Ifyou lean on her, you will 
ruin yourself, and her as well.’ 

Lancelot shook his head. There 
was a pause. 

‘ After all, colonel, I think there 
must be a meaning in those old words 
our mothers used to teach us, about 
‘having faith in God.’ 

The colonel shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

* Quien sabe ? said the Spanish girl, 
when they asked her who was her 
child’s father. But here comes my 
kit on a clod’s back, and it is time to 
dress for dinner.’ 

So to the dinner-party they went. 

Lord Minchampstead was one of 
the few noblemen Lancelot had ever 
met who had aroused in him a 
thorough feeling of respect. Ile was 
always. and in all things a strong 
man. Naturally keen, ready, busi- 
ness-like, daring, he had carved 
out his own way through life, and 
opened his oyster—the world, neither 
with sword nor pen, but with steam 
and cotton. ITiis father was Mr. 
Obadiah Newbroom, of the well- 
known manufacturing firm of New- 
broom, Stag, and Payforall. A 
stanch Dissenter himself, he saw 
with a slight pang his son Thomas 
turn Churchman, as soon as the 
young man had worked his way up 
to be the real head ofthe firm. But 
this was the only sorrow which 
‘Thomas Newbroom, now Lord Min- 
champstead, had ever given his father. 
‘I stood behind a loom myself, my 
boy, when I began life; and you 
must do with great means what I 
did with little ones. I have made a 
gentleman of you, you must make a 
nobleman of yourself.’ ‘Those were 
almost the last words of the stern, 
thrifty, old Puritan craftsman, and 
his son never forgot them. From a 
mill-owner he grew to coal-owner, 
ship-owner, banker, railway-director, 
money-lender to kings and princes; 
and last ofall, as the summit of his own 
and his compeers’ ambition, to land- 
owner. He had half-a-dozen estates 
in as many different counties. He had 
added house to house, and field to 
field ; and at last bought Minchamp- 
stead Park and ten thousand acres, 
for two-thirds its real value, from 
that enthusiastic sportsman Lord 
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Peu de Cervelle, whose family had 
come in with the Conqueror and 
gone out with George 1V. So, at 
least, they always said; but it was 
remarkable that their name cuit 
never be traced further back than 
the dissolution of the monasteries ; 
and calumnious Dryasdusts would 
sometimes insolently father their 
title on James I. and one of his 
batches of bought peerages. But let 
the dead bury their dead. There 
was now a new lord in Minchamp- 
stead; and every country Caliban 
was finding, to his disgust, that he 
had ‘got a new master,’ and must, 
perforce, ‘be a newman.’ Oh! how 
the squires swore and the farmers 
chuckled when the ‘ Parvenu’ sold 
the Minchampstead hounds, and cele- 
brated his lst of September by ex- 
terminating every hare and pheasant 
on the estate! How the farmers 
swore and the labourers chuckled 
when he took all the cottages into 
his own hands and rebuilt them, set 
up a first-rate industrial school, gave 
every man a pig and a garden, and 
broke up all the commons ‘to thin 
the labour-market.’ Oh, how the 
labourers swore and the farmers 
chuckled when he put up steam- 
engines on all his farms, refused to 
give away a farthing in alms, and 
enforced the new Poor-law to the 
very letter. How the country trades- 
men swore when he called them ‘a 
pack of dilatory jobbers,’ and an- 
nounced his intention of employing 
only London workmen for his im- 
provements. Oh! how they all 
swore together (behind his back, of 
course, for his dinners were worth 
eating), and the very ladies said 
naughty words, when the stern po- 
litical economist proclaimed at his 
own table that ‘he had bought 
Minchampstead for merely commer- 
cial purposes, as a profitable invest- 
ment of capital, and he would see 
that, whatever else it did, it should 
pay.’ 

3ut the new lord heard of all the 
hard words with a quiet self-possessed 
smile. He had formed his narrow 
theory of the universe, and he was 
methodically and conscientiously car- 
ryingitout. ‘T'rue, like poor Keats’ 
merchant brothers,— 
Half-ignorant, he turned an easy wheel, 
Which set sharp racks at work to pinch 

and peel. 
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But of the harm which he did he 
was unconscious, in the good which 
he did he was consistent and inde- 
fatigable ; infinitely superior, with 
all his defects, to the ignorant, ex- 
travagant, do-nothing Squire La- 
vingtons around him. At heart, 
however Mammon-blinded, he was 
kindly and upright. A man of a 
stately presence; a broad, honest, 
north-country face; a high, narrow 
forehead, bland and unwrinkled. I 
sketch him here once for all, because 
I have no part for him after this 
scene in my corps de ballet. 

Lord Minchampstead had many 
reasons for patronising Lancelot. In 
the first place, he had a true eye for 
a strong man wherever he met hin; 
in the next place, Lancelot’s uncle, 
the banker, was a stanch Whig ally 
ofhis in the House. ‘In the rotten- 
borough times, Mr. Smith,’ he once 
said to Lancelot, ‘we could have 
made a senator of you at once; but, 
for the sake of finality, we were 


forced to relinquish that organ of 


influence. The Tories had abused it, 
really, a little too far; and now we 


can only make a commissioner of 


you,—which, after all, is a more use- 
ful post, and a more lucrative one.’ 
But Lancelot had as yet ‘ Galliolised,’ 
as the Irish schoolmaster used to call 
it, and cared very little to play a 
political ninth fiddle. 

The first thing which caught his 
eyes as he entered the drawing-room 
before dinner was Argemone listening 
in absorbed reverence to her favour- 
ite vicar,—a stern, prim, close-shayen, 
dyspeptic man, with a meek, cold 
smile, which might have become a 
cruel one. He watched and watched 
in vain, hoping to catch her eye; 
but no,—there she stood, and talked, 
and listened. 

‘Ah,’ said Bracebridge, smiling, 
‘it is in vain, Smith! When did 
you know a woman leave the Church 
for one of us poor laymen?’ 

‘Good heavens!’ said Lancelot, 
impatiently, ‘why will they make 
such fools of themselves with clergy- 
men ?’ 

‘They are quite right. They 
always like the strong men—the 
fighters and the workers. In Vol- 
taire’s time they all ran after the 
philosophers. In the middle ages, 
books tell us, they worshipped the 
knights errant. ‘They are always 
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on the winning side, the cunning 
little beauties. In the war-time, 
when we soldiers had to play the 
world’s game, the ladies all caught 
the red-coat fever; now, in these 
talking and thinking days (and be 
hanged to them for bores), they have 
the black-coat fever for the same 
reason. ‘The parsons are the work- 
ers nowadays,—or, rather, all the 
world expects them to be so. They 
have the game in their own hands, if 
they did but know how to play it.’ 

Lancelot stood still, sulking over 
many thoughts. The colonel lounged 
across the room towards Lord Vieux- 
bois, a quiet, truly high-bred young 
man, with a sweet, open countenance, 
and an ample forehead whose size 
would have vouched for great talents, 
had not the promise been contradicted 
by the weakness of the over-delicate 
mouth and chin. 

‘Who is that with whom you 
came into the room, Bracebridge ?’ 
asked Lord Vieuxbois. ‘I am sure 
I know his face.’ 

* Lancelot Smith, the man who 
has taken the shooting-box at Lower 
Whitford. 

* Oh, I remember him well enough 
at Cambridge! He was one of a set 
who tried to look like blackguards, 
and really succeeded tolerably. They 
used to eschew gloves, and drink 
nothing but beer, and smoke dis- 
gusting short pipes; and when we 
established the Coverley Club in 
Trinity they set up an opposition, 
and called themselves the Navvies. 
And they used to make piratical 
expeditions down to Lynn in eight- 
oars, to attack bargemen and fen 
girls, and shoot ducks, and sleep 
under turf-stacks, and come home 
when they had drank all the public- 
house taps dry. I remember the 
man perfectly.’ 

‘ Berserk or none,’ said the colonel, 
‘he has just the longest head and the 
noblest heart of any man I ever met. 
If he does not distinguish himselt 
before he dies, I know nothing of 
human nature.’ 

‘Ah, yes, I believe he is clever 
enough !—took a good degree, a bet- 
ter one than I did—but horribly 
eclectic; full of mesmerism, and 
German metaphysics, and all that 
sort of thing. I heard of him one 
night last spring, on which he 
had been seen, if you will believe it, 
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going successively into a Sweden- 
borgian chapel, the Garrick’s Head, 
and one of Elliotson’s magnetic 
soirées. What can you expect after 
that ?” 

‘A great deal,’ said Bracebridge, 
drily. ‘ With such a head as he 
carries on his shoulders the man 
might be another Mirabeau, if he 
held the right cards in the right 
rubber. And he really ought to 
suit you, for he raves about the 
middle ages, and chivalry, and has 
edited a book full of old ballads.’ 

* Oh, all the eclectics do that sort 
of thing, and small thanks to them. 
However, I will speak to the ercature 
after dinner, and see what there is 
in him.’ 

And Lord Vieuxbois turned away, 
and, alas for Lancelot! sat next to 
Argemone at dinner. Lancelot, who 
was cross with every body for what 


was nobody’s fault, revenged himself 


all dinner-time by never speaking a 
word to his next neighbour, Miss 
Newbroom, who was ‘Jonging with 
all her heart to talk sentiment to 
him about the Exhibition ; and when 
Argemone, in the midst of a brilliant 
word-skirmish with Lord Vieuxbois, 
stole a glance at him, he chose to 
fancy that they were both talking of 
him, and looked more sulky than 
ever. 

After the ladies retired, Lancelot, 
in his sulky way, made up his mind 
that the conversation was going to 
be ineffably stupid; and set to to 
dream, sip claret, and count the 
minutes till he found himself in the 
drawing-room with Argemone. But 
he soon discovered, as [ suppose we 
all have, that ‘it never rains but it 
pours,’ and that one cannot fall in 
with a new fact or a new acquaint- 
ance but next day twenty fresh things 
shall spring up as if by magic, throw- 
ing unexpected light on one’s new 
phenomenon. Lancelot’s head was 
full of the condition -of-the - poor 
question, and lo! every body seemed 
destined to talk about it. 

* Well, Lord Vieuxbois,’ said the 
host casually, ‘ my girls are raving 
about your new school. They say 
it is a perfect antiquarian gem. 

‘ Yes, tolerable, I believe. But 
Wales has disappointed me a little. 
That vile modernist, naturalism, is 
creeping back even into our painted 
glass. I could have wished that the 
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artist's designs for the windows had 
been a little more Catholic.’ 

‘ How then ?’ asked the host, with 
a puzzled face. 

‘Oh, he means,’ said Bracebridge, 
‘that the saints’ wrists and ankles 
were not sufficiently dislocated, and 
St. John did not look quite like a 
starved rabbit with its neck wrung. 
Some of the faces, I am sorry to say, 
were positively like good-looking 
men and women.’ 

‘Oh, I understand,’ said Lord Min- 
champstead ; ‘ Bracebridge’ s tongue is 
privileged, you know, Lord Vieux- 
bois, so you must not be angry.’ 

* I don’t see my way into all this,’ 
said Squire Lavington (which was 
very likely to be true, considering 
that he never looked for his way). ‘ I 
don’t see how all these painted win- 
dows, and crosses, and chanting, and 
the deuce and the Pope only know 
what else, are to make boys any 
better.’ 

‘We have it on the highest au- 
thority,’ said Vieuxbois, ‘that pic- 
tures and music are the books of the 
unlearned. I do not think that we 
have any right in the nineteenth 
century to contest an opinion which 
the fathers of the Church gave in 
the fourth.’ 

‘ At all events,’ said Lancelot, ‘ it 
is by pictures and music, by art, and 
song, and symbolic representations, 
that all nations have been educated 
in their adolescence; and as the 
youth of the individual is exactly 
analogous to the youth of the col- 
lective race, we should employ the 
same means of instruction with our 
children which succeeded in the early 
ages with the whole world.’ 

Lancelot might as well have held 
his tongue—nobody understood him 
but Vieuxbois, and he had been 

taught to scent German neology in 

every thing, as some folks are taught 
to scent Jesuitry, and, therefore, 
could not see that Lancelot was 
arguing for him. 

* All very fine, Smith,’ said the 
squire ; ‘it’s a pity you won't leave 
off puzzling your head with books 
and stick to fox-hunting. All you 
young gentlemen will do is to turn 
the heads of the poor with your 
cursed education.’ ‘Thenational oath 
followed, of course. ‘ Pictures and 
chanting! Why, when I was a boy, 
a good honest labouring man wanted 
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to see nothing better than a half- 
penny ballad, with a woodcut at the 
top, and they worked very well then 
and wanted for nothing.’ 

* Oh, we shall give them t 
penny ballads in time!’ 
bois, smiling. 

‘You will do 


he half- 
said Vieux- 


a very good deed, 
then,’ said mine host. ‘But I am 
sorry to say that, as far as I can 
find from my agents, when the upper 
classes write cheap publications the 
lower classes wiil not read them.’ 

‘ Too true,’ said Vieuxbois. 

‘Is not the cause,’ asked Lancelot, 

‘ just th 1at the upper classes do write 
them ? 

; Certainly, ” said Minchamp- 
stead. ‘The wri 12s of working- 
men have an enormous sale 
their own class.’ 

‘Just because they ¢ 
feelings of that class, of 
beginning to fear that we know very 
little. Look, again, what a noble 
literature of peop!e’s songs and hymns 
Germany has. Some of Lord Vieux- 
bois’ friends, I know, are busy trans- 
lating many of them.’ 

* As many of them, that is so say, 
said Vieuxbois, ‘as are compatible 
with a real Chureh spiri 

‘ Be it so: but who wrote 
Not the German aristocracy 
people, but the 
themselves. ‘The: 
their power. VW i ry 
people up to such 
they should 
own literature ?’ 

* What,’ said 
Chalk: mans, wl ho s 
you have working 
writers ? Th here wo 
work then, I thir 

. I eee not h , . 
‘that the young women—lac I 
ought to say, if the word mean ae 
thing—who wrote the Lowell Offer- 
tng, spun less or 
their neighbours.’ 

‘On the contrary 
Minchampstead, 
noble accounts of ’ 
and self-sacrifice in girls whose edu- 
cation, to judge by ruil 
shame that of most 
ladies.’ 

Mr. Chalklands expressed certain 
confused notions that, in America, 
factory-girls carried green silk para- 
sols, put the legs of pianos into trow- 


among 


cpress the 
“which I am 


, 


them ? 
for the 


a ould 
ren turn ballad 
ld be an end of 


posite, 
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Lan cclot, 


worse cotton than 


, might 
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sers, and were too prudish to make a 
shirt, or call it a shirt after it was 
made, he did not quite remember 
which. 

‘It is a great pity,’ said Lord 
Minch: ampstead, ‘that our factory- 
girls are not in the same state. But 
it is socially impossible. America is 
in an abnormal state. In a young 
country the laws of political economy 
do not make themselves fully felt. 
Here, where we have no uncleared 
world to drain the labour-market, 
ve may pity and alleviate the con- 
dition of the working -classes, but we 
can do nothing more. All the mo- 
dern schemes for their amelioration 
which ignore the laws of supply and 
demand, must end either in pauper- 
isation,’ — (with a glance at Lord 
Vieuxbois), — ‘ or in the destruction 
of property.’ 

Lancelot said nothing, but thought 
the more. It did strike him at the 
moment that the few might, possibly, 
be made for the many, and not the 
many for the few; and that pro- 
perty was made for man, not man 
for property. Sut he contented 
himself with asking, — 

‘You think, then, my lord, that, 
in the present state of society, no 
dead lift can be given to the con- 
dition—in plain English, the wages— 
of working men, without the destruc- 
tion of property 

Lord Minch: impstead smiled, and 
parried the question. 

‘There may be other dead -lift 
amcliorations, my young friend, be- 
sides a dead lift of wages.’ 

So Lancelot thought, also; but 
Lord Minchampstead would have 
been a little startled could he have 
seen Lancelot’s notion of a dead lift. 

ord Minchampstead was thinking 
of cheap bread and sugar. Do you 
think that I will tell you of what 
Lancelot was thinking ? 

But here Vieuxbois spurred in to 
break a last lance. He had been 
very much disgusted at the turn the 
conversation was taking, for he con- 
sidered nothing more heterodox than 
the notion that the poor were to 
educate themselves. In his scheme, 

‘course, the clergy and the gentry 
to educate the poor, who were 
to take down thankfully as much as 
it was thought proper to give them; 
and all beyond was ‘self-will’ and 
‘private judgment, the fathers of 


were 
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Dissent and Chartism, Trades’-union 
strikes and French Revolutions, e¢ 
si que alia. 

* And pray, Mr. Smith, may I ask 
what limit you would put to edu- 
cation ?” 

‘ The capacities of each man,’ said 
Lancelot. ‘ If man living in civilised 
society has one right which he can 
demand it is this, that the State, 
which exists by his labour, shall en- 
able him to develope, or, at least, not 
hinder his developing, his whole 
faculties to their very uttermost, 
however lofty that may be. W hile 
a man who might be an author re- 
mains a spade- drudge, or a journey- 
man while he has” capacities for a 
master ; while any man able to rise 
in life remains by social circumstances 
lower than he is willing to place 
himself, that man has a right to 
complain of the State’s injustice and 
neglect.’ 

* Really, I do not see,’ said Vieux- 
bois, ‘ why people should wish to rise 
in life. They had no such self- 
willed fancy in the good old times. 


The whole notion is a product of 


these modern days.’ 

He would have said more, but he 
luckily remembered at whose table 
he was sitting. 

‘I think, honestly,’ said Lancelot, 
whose blood was up, ‘that we gen- 
tlemen all run into the same fallacy. 
We fancy ourselves the fixed and 
necessary element in society, to which 
all others are to accommodate them- 
selves. ‘Given the rights of the 
rich to find the condition of the 
poor. It seems to me that other 
postulate is quite as fair: ‘ Given 
the rights of the poor to find the 
condition of the rich.’’ 

Lord Minchampstead laughed. 

‘If you hit us so hard, Mr. Smith, 
I must really denounce you as a 
Communist. “Lord Vieuxbois, shall 
we join the ladies ? 

In the drawing-room, poor Lance- 
lot, after rejecting overtures of fra- 
ternity from several young ladies, 
set himself steadily again against the 
wall to sulk and watch Argemone. 
But this time she spied in a few 
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minutes his melancholy, moonstruck 
face, swam up to him, and said some- 
thing kind and commonplace. She 
spoke in the simplicity of her heart, 
but he chose to think she was pa- 
tronising him. She had not talked 
commonplaces tothe vicar. He tried 
to say something smart and cutting, 
— stuttered, broke down, blushed, 
and shrunk back again to the wall, 
fancying that every eye in the room 
was on him; and for one moment a 
flash of sheer hatred to Argemone 
swept through him. Thank God 
that all the evil that is in us is not 
on us ! 

Was Argemone patronising him ? 
Of course she was. True she was 
but three-and-twenty, and he was of 
the same age ; but, spiritually and so- 
cially, the girl ripens ten years ear- 
lier than the boy. She was flattered 
and worshipped by grey-headed men 
and in her simplicity ‘she thought it 
a noble self-sacrifice to stoop to notice 
the poor awkward youth. And yet 
if he could have seen the pure moon- 
light of sisterly pity which filled all 
her heart as she retreated, with some- 
thing of a blush and something of a 
sigh, and her heart fluttered and fell, 
would he have been content? Not 
he. It was her love he wanted, and 
not her pity ; it was to conquer her, 


and possess her, and inform himself 


with her image and her with his 
own ; though as yet he did not know 
it, though the moment that she 
turned away he cursed himself for 
selfish vanity, and moroseness, and 
conceit. 

‘Who am I to demand her all to 
myself? Her, the glorious, the 

saintly, the unfallen! Is not a look, 

a wor rd, infinitely more than I de- 
serve? And yet I pretend to admire 
tales of chivalry! Old knightly 
hearts would have fought and wan- 
dered for years to earn a tithe of the 
favours which have been bestowed 
on me unasked. 

Peace! poor Lancelot! Thy egg 
is by no means addle ; but the chick 
is breaking the shell in somewhat a 
cross-grained fashion. 


Cuar. VI.—THE DRIVE HOME, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


Now it was not extraordinary that 


Squire Lavington had ‘assimilated’ 


a couple of bottles of Carbonel’s best 
port; for however abstemious the 


new lord himself might be, he felt 
for the habits, and for the vote, of 
an old-fashioned Whig squire. Nor 
was it extraordinary that he fell fast 
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asleep the moment he got into the 
carriage; nor, again, that his wife 
and daughters were not solicitous 
about waking him; nor, on the other 
hand, that the coachman and foot- 
man, who were like all the squire’s 
servants, ofthe good old sort, honest, 
faithful, boozing, extravagant, happy- 
go-lucky souls, who had ‘ been about 
the place this forty years,’ were 
somewhat owlish and unsteady on 
the box. Nor was it extraordinary 
that there was a heavy 
lightning, for that happened three 
times a-week in the chalk-hills, the 
summer through; nor, again, that 
under these circumstances the horses, 
who were the squire’s own breed- 
ing, and never thoroughly broke 
(nothing was done thoroughly at 
Whitford), went rather wildly home, 
and that the carriage swung alarm- 
ingly down the steep hills, and the 
boughs brushed the windows rather 
too often. But it was extraordinary 
that Mrs. Lavington 
her usual primness, and seemed to- 
night, for the first time in her life, 
in an exuberant good- humour, which 
she evinced by snubbing her usual 
favourite Honoria, and lavishing ca- 
resses on Argemone, whose vagaries 


she usually regarded with a sort of 


puzzled terror, like a hen who 
hatched a duckling. 

*Honoria, take your feet off my 
dress. Argemone, my child, I hope 
you spent a pleasant evening ?” 

Argemone answered by some tossy 
commonplace. 

A pause—and then Mrs. 
ton re-commenced,— 

‘Iiow very pleasing that poor 
young Lord Vieuxbois is, after all!’ 

‘I thought you disliked him so 
much.’ 

‘His opinions, my child; but we 
must hope for the best. He seems 
moral, and well inclined, and really 
desirous to do good in his way ; and 
so successful in the House, too, I 
hear.’ 

‘To me, said Argemone, ‘ he 
seems to want life, originality, depth, 
every thing that makes a great man. 
He knows “nothing but what he has 
picked up ready-made from books. 
After all, his opinions are the one 
redeeming point in him.’ 

‘Ah, my dear child, when it 
pleases Heaven to open your eyes, 
you will see as I do!’ 


Laving- 
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storm of 


had cast off 
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Poor Mrs. Lavington! Uncon- 
scious spokeswoman for the ninety 
nine hundredths of the human race. 
What are we all doing from morning 
to night, but setting up our own fan- 
cies as the measure ofall heaven and 
earth, and saying, each in his own 
dialect, Whig or Tory, Papist or 
Protestant, ‘ When it pleases Heaven 
to open your eyes, you will see as J 
do ?’’ 

‘It isa great pity,’ went on Mrs. 
Lavington, meditatively, ‘to see a 
young man so benighted and thrown 
away. With his vast fortune, too,— 
such a means of good! Really we 
ought to have seen a little more of 
him. I think Mr. O’Blareaway’s 
conversation might be a blessing to 
him. I think of asking him over to 
stay a week at Whitford, to meet 
that sainted young man.’ 

Now Argemone did not think the 
Reverend Pannogus O’Blareaway, 
incumbent of Lower Whitford, at all 
a sainted young man, but on the con- 
trary, a very vulgar, slippery Irish- 
man ; and she had, somehow, tired of 
her late favourite, Lord V ieuxbois, 
so she answered tossily enough,— 

‘Really, mamma, a week of Lord 
Vieuxbois will be too much. We 
shall be deafened with the Cam- 
bridge Camden Society, and ballads 
for the people.’ 

‘I think, my dear,’ said Mrs. La- 
vington (who had, half-unconsci- 
ously to herself, more reasons than one 
for bringing the young lord to Whit- 
ford), ‘1 think, my dear, that his 
conversation, with all its faults, will 
be a very improving change for your 
father. I hope he’s asleep ?* 

The squire’s nose answered for 
itself. 

‘ Really, what between Mr. Smith 
and Colonel Bracebridge, and their 
very ineligible friend, “Mr. Mellot, 
whom I should never have allowed 
to enter my house if I had suspected 
his religious views, the place has be- 
come a hotbed of false doctrine and 
heresy. I have been quite fright- 
ened when I have heard their con- 
versation at dinner, lest the footmen 
should be converted to Pantheism.’ 

‘Perhaps, mamma,’ said Honoria, 
slily, ‘ Lord Vieuxbois might convert 
them to something quite as bad. 
How shocking if old Giles, the but- 
ler, should turn Papist !’ 

‘Honoria, you are very silly. Lord 
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Vieuxbois at least can be trusted. He 
has no liking for low companions. 
He is above joking with grooms, and 
taking country walks with game- 
keepers.’ 

It was lucky that it was dark, for 
Honoria and Argemone both blushed 
crimson. 

‘ Your poor father’s mind has been 
quite unsettled by all their ribaldry. 
They have kept him so continually 
amused, that all my efforts to bring 
him to a sense of his awful state 
have been more unavailing than ever.’ 

Poor Mrs. Lavington! She had 
married, at eighteen, a man far her 
inferior in intellect ; and had become 
—as often happens in such cases — 
a prude, anda devotee. The squire, 
who really admired and respected 
her, confined his disgust to sly curses 
at the Methodists (under which name 
he used to include every species of 
religious earnestness, from Quaker- 
ism to that of Mr. Newman). Mrs. 
Lavington used at first todignify these 
disagreeables by the name of perse- 
cution, and now she was trying to 
convert the old man by coldness, 
severity, and long curtain-lectures, 
utterly unintelligible to their victim, 
because couched in the peculiar con- 
ventional phraseology of Newton and 
Simeon’s school. She forgot, poor, 
earnest soul, that the same form of 
religion which had captivated a dis- 
appointed girl of twenty, might not 
be the most attractive one for a jovial 
old man of sixty. 

Argemone, who, a fortnight be- 
fore, would have chimed in with all 
her mother’s lamentations, now felt 
a little nettled and jealous. She 
could not bear to hear Lancelot class- 
ed with the colonel. 

‘Indeed,’ she said, ‘if amusement 
is bad for my father, he is not likely 
to get much of it during Lord Vieux- 
bois’ stay. But, of course, mamma, 
you will do as you please.’ 

‘Of course I shall, my dear,’ an- 
swered the good lady, in a tragedy- 
quecn tone. ‘I shail only take the 
liberty of adding, that it is very 
painful to me to find you adding to 
the anxiety which your unfortunate 
opinions give me, by throwing every 

possible obstacle in the way of my 
plans for your good.’ 

Argemone burst into proud tears 
(she often did so after a conversation 
with her mother). ‘Plans for my 
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good!’ And an unworthy suspicion 
about her mother crossed her mind, 
and was peremptorily expelled again. 
What turn the conversation would 
have taken next I know not, but at 
that moment Honoria and her mo- 
ther uttered a fearful shriek, as their 
side of the carriage jolted half-way 
up the bank, and stuck still in that 
pleasant position. 

The squire awoke, and the ladies 
simultaneously clapped their hands 
to their ears, knowing what was 
coming. He thrust his head out of 
the window and discharged a broad- 
side of at least ten pounds’ worth of 
oaths (Bow Street valuation) at the 
servants, who were examining the 
broken wheel, with a side-volley or 
two at Mrs. Lavington for being 
frightened. He often treated her 
and Honoria to that style of oratory. 
At Argemone he had never sworn 
but once, and was so frightened at the 
consequences, that he took care never 
to do it again. 

But there they were fast, with a 
broken wheel, plunging horses, and 
a drunken coachman. Luckily for 
them the colonel and Lancelot were 
following close behind, and came to 
their assistance. 

The colonel, as usual, solved the 
pzoblem. 

‘Your dog-cart will carry four, 
Smith ?’ 

‘Tt will’ 

‘Then let the ladies get in, and 
Mr. Lavington drive them home.’ 

‘What?’ said the squire, ‘with 
both my hands red-hot with the 
gout? You must drive three of us, 
colonel, and one of us must walk.’ 

‘I will walk,’ said Argemone, in 
her determined way. 

Mrs. Lavington began something 
about propriety, but was stopped 
with another pound’s worth of oaths 
by the squire, who, however, had 
tolerably recovered his good-hu- 
mour, and hurried Mrs. Lavington 
and Honoria, laughingly, into the 
dog-cart, saying,— 

‘ Argemone’s safe enough with 
Smith; the servants will lead the 
horses behind them. It’s only three 
miles home, and I should like to see 
any one speak to her twice while 
Smith’s fists are in the way.’ 

Lancelot thought so too. 

‘You can trust yourself to me, 
Miss Lavington ? 
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‘By all means. I shall enjoy the 

walk, after and she stopped. 

Tn a moment the dog-cart had rat- 

tled off, with a parting curse from 

the squire to the servants, who were 
unharnessing the horses. 

Argemone took Lancelot’s arm. 
The soft touch thrilled through and 
through him; and Argemone felt, 
not why, a new sensation 
She shud- 


she knew 


run through her frame. 


} 
cered—not wl 


‘You are cold, Miss Lavington ?” 

‘ Oh, not in the ast.” Cold! 
when every aT is boiling so 
soit, luscious melan- 
he r. Shi he 


AIC 


strangely! A 
choly crept 
had a terror of dar 
she 0 quite 
ps 


over 


safe 

The ght of her own unpri 
slainas od drew her heart cl 
i She remembered 


bCLMCUIUCIC 


him. 
Ts +} 
sure tne 


prowess, 


stories of 


his persot 
which had once made 
think him coarse and brutal. 

the first time in her life she knew 
the delight of io endence—the holy 
charm of weak 1ess. And as they 
paced on silently together, through 
the black, awfet night, while the 
servants lingered, far out of 
about the 
terly she trusted to him. 

‘Listen!’ she said. <A nik ghtin cale 
was close to them, pouring cut his 
whole soul in song. 

‘Is it not very late in tic year for 
a nightingale ?” 

Ie is waiting for his mate. She 
is rearing a late brood, I suppose.’ 

‘What do you think it is which 
can stir him up to such an ecstasy of 
joy, and transfigure his whole heart 
into melody ?” 

‘What but love, the fulness of all 
joy, the evoker of all song ?” 

‘All song?—The angels sing in 
heaven.’ 

‘So they 
lov e if ho si fn 

‘They love God!" 

* And no one else ?” 

‘Oh yes: but that is universal, 
spiritual love; not earthly love—a 
narrow passion for an individual.’ 

‘How do we know that they do 
not learn to love all, by first loving 
one ? 

a , the angelic life is single.’ 

Vho told you so, Miss Laving- 


sirht, 


she found how ut- 


horses, 


; but the angels must 


wal 
She quoted the stock text, of 
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course :—‘‘ In heaven they neither 
matry nor are given in marriage, but 
are as the angels.’ 

** As the tree falls, so it lies” And 
God forbid that those who have been 
true lovers on carth should contract 
new marriages in the next world. 
Love is eternal. Death may part 
lovers, but not love. And how do 
we know that these angels, as they 
call them, if they be really persons, 
may not be united in pi irs by some 
marriage bond, infinitely more ex- 

isi han we can dream of on 

very wild view, Mr. 
anctioned by the 
irch, \rgemone, severely. 

‘urious and significant it is, how 
severe ladies are apt to be whenever 
they talk of the Church.) 
plain hist oric fact, the early 

s and the middle-age monks did 
sanction it; and are not they the 

rsons to whom one would 
cht about marriage ? 
ve tl lat pe yple should take their 
1otions of love ete the very men 
who prided themselves on being 
by their own vows, to know 
ine about it!’ 
‘hey were very holy men! 
still men, as I take it. And 
do you not see that Love is, like all 
spiritual things, only to be under 
stood by experience—by loving ? 
* But is love spiritual ?’ 


‘Pp but what a question 


Strat 
t 


Pardon me, 
for one who believes that ‘God is 
love !’’ 

But the divines tcil us that, the 
love of human beings is ea rthly 

* How did they know ? They 7 he id 
never tried. Oh, Miss Lavington! 
cannot you sce that in those barbarous 
and pre iflizate ages of the later em- 
pire, it was impossible for men to 
discern the spiritual beauty of mar- 
riage, degraded as it had been by 
heathen brutality? Do you not see 
that there must have been a con- 
tinual tendency in the minds of a 
celibate clergy to look with con- 
tempt, almost with spite, on plea- 
sures which were forbidden to 
them ?” 

Another pause. 

‘It must be very delicious,’ said 
Argemone, thoughtfully, ‘for any 
one who believes it, to think that 
marriage can last through eternity. 
But then, what becomes of entire 


‘ 











love to God? How can we part our 
hearts between him and his crea- 
tures ?” 

‘Is it a sin, then, to love your 
sister? or your friend? What a 
low, material view of love, to fancy 
that you can cut it up into so many 
pieces, like a cake, and give to one 
person one tit-bit, and another to an- 
other, as the Popish books would 
have you believe! Love is like 

lame—light as — fresh flames at 
it as you will, grows, instead of 
diminishing, by the dispersion.’ 

‘It is a beautiful imagination.’ 

‘But oh, how miserable and tan- 

ulising a thought, Miss Lavington, 
to those who know that a priceless 
spirit is near them, which might be 
one with theirs through all eternity, 

ke twin stars in one common atmo- 
phere, for ever giving and receiving 
visdom and might, beauty and bliss, 
und yet are barred from their bliss 
by some invisible adamantine wall, 
gainst which they must beat them- 

lves to death, like butterflies against 
the window-pane, gazing, and long- 
ing, and unable to guess why they 
are forbidden to enjoy! 

Why did Argemone withdraw her 
arm from his? He knew, and he 

lt that she was entrusted to him. 
He turned away from the subject. 

‘I wonder whether they are safe 
1ome by this time ?” 

‘I hope my father will not catch 
cold. How sad, Mr. Smith, that he 

ill swear so. Ido not like to say 
it; and yet you must have heard 
him too often yourself,’ 

‘It is hardly a sin with him now, 
[ think. He has become so habit- 
rated to it, that he attaches no mean- 
ing or notion whatsoever to his own 
oaths. I have heard him do it with 
a smiling face to the very beggar to 
whom he was giving hi alf-a-crown. 
We must not judge a man of his 
school by the standard of our own 
day. 
‘Let us hope so,’ said Argemone, 
sadly. 

There was another pause. 
turn of the hill-road the 





At a 
black 


Some three months slipped away 
—dreary months for Lancelot, for 
the Lavingtons went to Baden-Baden 
for the summer, and only returned 
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masses of beech-wood opened, and 
shewed the Priory lights twinkling 
right below. Strange that Argemone 
felt sorry to find herself so near 
home. 

‘We shall go to town next week,’ 
said she; ‘and then You are 
going to Norway this summer, are 
you not ?” 

‘No. I have learnt that my duty 
lies nearer home.’ 

What are you going to do?” 

‘I wish this summer, for the first 
time in my life, to try and do good— 
to examine a little into the real con- 
dition of English working-men.’ 

‘I am afraid, Mr. Smith, that I 
did not teach you that duty.’ 

‘Oh, you have taught me priceless 
things! You have taught me that 
beauty is the sacrament of heaven, 
and love its gate; that that which is 
the most luscious is the most 
pure.’ 

‘ But I never spoke a word to you 
on such subjects.’ 

‘ There are those, Miss Lavington, 
to whom a human countenance, ay, 
even the rounded well of an arm, 
the delicate firmness of a hand, can 
speak truths too deep for books.’ 

Argemone was silent; but she un- 
derstood him. 

In a moment more the colonel 
hailed them from the dog-cart, and 
behind him came the britschka with 
a relay of servants. 

They parted with a long, lingering 
pressure of the hand, which haunted 
her young palm all night in dreams. 
Argemone got into ‘the carriage, 
Lancelot jumped into the dog-cart, 
took the reins, and relieved his heart 
by galloping Sandy up the hill, and 
frightening the returning coachman 
down one bank and his led horses 
up the other. 

‘ Vogue la Galere, Lancelot! I 
hope you have made good use of 
your time!’ 

But Lancelot spoke no word all 
the way home, and wandered till 
dawn in the woods round his cot- 
tage, kissing the hand which Arge- 
mone’s palm had pressed. 












also 






at the end of August. Lancelot con- 
soled himself by turning his whole 
powers to the question of the condi- 
tion of the poor, and arrived at se- 
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veral curious results, of which more 
hereafter. 

The day after the Lavingtons’ re- 
turn, when Lancelot walked up to 
the Priory with a fluttering heart 
to inquire after all parties, and see 
one, he found the squire in a great 
state of excitement. 

A large gang of poachers, 
had come down from London by 
rail, had been devastating all the 
covers round, and intended, as Tre- 
garva had discovered, to pay Mr. 
Lavington’s preserves a visit that 
night. ‘They didn’t care for country 
justices, not they. Weren't all their 
fines paid by highly respectable 
game-dealers at the West End ¢ 
They owned three dog-carts among 
them; a parcel by railway would 
bring them down bail to any amount; 
they tossed their money away at 
the public-houses, like gentlemen ; 
thanks to the Game-laws, their pro- 
fits ran high, and when they had 


who 


swept the county pretty clean of 


game, why, they would just finish 
off the season by a stray highway- 
robbery or two, and vanish into Ba- 
bylon and their native night. 

Such was Harry Verney’s inform- 
ation, as he strutted about the court- 
yard waiting for the squire’s orders. 

‘But they've put their nose into a 
furze- bush, Muster Smith, they have. 
We've got our posse-commontaturs, 
fourteen men, sir, as ‘Il play the 
whole vale to cricket, and whap 
them; and every one ‘ll fight, for 
they’re half poachers themselves, 
you see’ (and Harry winked and 
chuckled) ; ‘and they can’t abide no 
interlopers to come down and take 
the sport out of their mouths.’ 

‘But are you sure they'll come 
to-night ?’ 

‘ That ‘ere Paul saysso. Wonder 
how he found out—some of his un- 
derhand, colloguing, Methodist ways, 
Tll warrant. I seed him preaching 
to that ‘ere Crawy, three or four 
times, when he ought to have hauled 
him up. He consorts with them 
poachers, sir, uncommon. I hope 
he be n’t one himself, that’s all. 

‘ Nonsense, Harry !’ 

‘Oh? Eh? Don't say old Harry 
don't know nothing, that’s all. I've 
fixed his flint, anyhow. 

‘Ah, Smith,’ shouted the squire, 
out of his study-window, with a 
cheerful and appropriate oath. ‘ The 
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very man I wanted to see! You 
must lead these keepers for me to- 
night. They always fight better 
with a gentleman among them. 
Breeding tells, you know—-breeding 
tells.’ 

Lancelot felt a strong disgust at 
the occupation, but he was under 
too many obligations to the squire 
to refuse. 

‘Ay, I knew you were game,’ said 
the old man. ‘And you'll find it 
capital fun. I used to think it so, I 
know, when I was young. Many a 
shindy have I had here in my uncie’s 
time, under the very windows, be- 
fore the chase was disparked, and 
the fellows used to come down after 
the deer.’ 

Just then Lancelot turned, and 
saw Argemone standing close to him 
He almost sprung towards her and 
retreated, for he saw that she had 
overheard the conversation betwee 
him and her father. 

‘So! Mr. Smith! said she, in ¢ 
tone in which tenderness and con- 
tempt, pity and affected carelessness, 
‘So! you 
are going to turn gamekeeper, and 
help to deface God’s image to- 
nigh t?” 

‘Lancelot was 


were strangely mingled. 


: blundering out some- 
thing, when the squire interposed. 

‘Let her alone, Smith. Women 
will be tender-hearted, you know. 
Quite right—but they don’t under- 
stand these things. They fight with 
their tongues, and we with our fists ; 
and then they fancy their weapons 
don’t hurt—Ha! ha! ha!’ 

‘Mr. Smith,’ said Argemone, in a 
low, determined voice, ‘if you have 
promised my father to go on this 
foolery—go. But promise me, too, 
that you will only look on, or I will 
never —— 

Argemone had not 
her sentence before Lancelot had 
promised seven times over, and 
meant to keep his promise, as we all 
do. 

About ten o'clock that evening 
Lancelot and Tregarva were walking 
stealthily up a ride in one ofthe home- 
coyers, at the head of some fifteen 
fine young fellows, keepers, grooms, 
and not er tempore * watchers,’ whom 
old Harry was marshalling and tu- 
toring, with exhortations as man) 
and as animated as if their ambition 
was *‘ Mourir pour la putrie. 


time to finish 
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‘How does this sort of work suit 
you, Tregarva, for I don't like it at 
all? The fighting’s all very well, 
but it’s a poor cause.’ 

‘Oh, sir, I have no mercy on 
these Londoners. If it was these 
poor, half- starved labourers, that 
snare the same hares that have been 
eating up their garden-stuff all the 
week, I can’t touch them, sir, and 
that’s truth; but these ruftians 
And yet, sir, wouldn't it be better for 
the parsons to preach to them, than 
for the keepers to break their heads ?” 

‘Oh!’ said Lancelot, ‘ the parsons 
say all to them that they can.’ 

Tregarva shook his head. 

‘I doubt that, sir. But, no doubt, 
there’s a great change for the better 
in the parsons. I remember the 
time, sir, that there wasn’t an earnest 
clergyman in the vale; and now, 
every other man you meet is trying 
to do his best. But those London 
parsons, sir, what's the matter with 
them? For all their societies and 
their schools, the devil seems to keep 
a-head of them sadly. I doubt they 
haven't found the right fly yet for 
publicans and sinners to rise at.’ 

A distant shot in the cover. 

‘There they are, sir. I thought 
that Crawy wouldn't lead me false 
when [ let him ofl’ 

‘Well, fight away, then, and win. 
I have promised Miss Lavington not 
to lift a hand in the business.’ 

‘Then you're a lucky man, sir. 
But the squire’s game is his own, 
and we must do our duty by our 
master.’ 

There was a rustle in the bushes, 
and the tramp of feet on the turf. 

‘ There they are, sir, sure enough. 
The Lord keep us from murder this 
night !" 
his neckcloth, and shook his huge 
limbs, as if to feel that they were all 
in their places, in a way that augured 
ill for the man who came across him. 

They turned the corner of a ride, 
and, in an instant, found themselves 
face to face with five or six armed 
men, with blackened faces, who, with- 
out speaking a word, dashed at them, 
and the fight began ; reinforcements 
came up on each side, and the en- 
gagement became general. 

The forest-laws were sharp and stern, 

The forest blood was keen, 

They lashed together for life and death 

Beneath the hollies green. 
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The metal good and the walnut-wood 
Did soon in splinters flee ; 

They tossed the orts to south and north, 
And grappled knee to knee. 


They wrestled up, they wrestled down, 
They wrestled still and sore ; 

The herbage sweet beneath their feet 
Was stamped to mud and gore. 


And all the while the broad still 
moon stared down on them, grim 
and cold, as if with a saturnine sneer 
at the whole humbug; and the silly 
birds, about whom all this butchery 
went on, slept quietly over their 
heads, every one with his head under 
his wing. Oh! if pheasants had but 
understanding, how they would split 
their sides with chuckling and crow- 
ing at the follies which civilised 
Christian men perpetrate for their 
precious sake ! 

Had I the pen of Homer (though 
they say he never used one), or even 
that of the worthy who wasted 
precious years in writing a Homer 
Burlesqued, what heroic exploits 
might I not immortalise! In every 
stupid serfand cunning ruffian there, 
there was a heart as brave as Ajax’ 
own; but then they fought with 
sticks instead of lances, and ham- 
mered away on fustian jackets instead 
of brazen shields; and, therefore, 
poor fellows, they were beneath ‘ the 
dignity of poetry,’ whatever that — 
mean. If one of your squeamis 

‘dignity-of-poetry’ ‘critics had just 
had his head among the gun-stocks 
for five minutes that night, he would 
have found it grim tragic earnest 
enough; not without a touch of fun 
though, here and there. 

Lancelot leant against a tree and 
watched the riot with folded arms, 
mindful of his promise to Argemone, 
and envied Tregarva as he hurled 
his assailants right and Jeft with im- 
mense strength, and led the van of 
battle royally. Little Argemone 
would have valued the real proof of 
love which he was giving her as he 
looked on sulkily, w hile his fingers 
tingled with longing to be up ‘and 
doing. Strange ‘that mere lust of 

fighting, common to man and animals, 
whose traces even the lamb and the 
civilised child evince in their mock- 
fights, the earliest and most natural 
form of play. Gross and animal, no 
doubt, but not the less really plea- 
sant, as every Paddy and many an 
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Englishman knows well enough. 
A curious instance of this, by the 
bye, occurred in Paris during the 
February Revolution. A fat English 
coachman went out, from mere curio- 
sity, to see the fighting. As he stood 
and watched, a new passion crept 
over him; he grew madder and mad- 
der as the bullets w] 1] hi 


tled past him 5 
at last, when men bi 
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broken 
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over at Dis ery icct \ 


of poacher him. 

‘You won't see an old man mur- 
dered, Mr. Smith?’ ¢ C - 
ploringly. 

Lancelot tore the rufhans off t 
old man righ Lleft. Once of 
struck him: he returi t \ 
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papers, when they are not too fright- 
ened, say of the French. 
7 ~ 





‘Do you want any more?’ aske 
Lancelot. 

‘Quite a pleasure, sir, to mé 
scientific gen'lman. Beg your par- 
stay a moment whil 
blows my nose. Now, sir, tim 
you } lease.’ 
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garva saw the old man throw his 
arms wildly upward, fall forward, 
and disappear on, the dark ground. 

‘You've done it! off with you!’ 
And the rascals rushed off up the ride. 

In a moment Tregarva was by the 
old man’s side, and. lifted him ten- 
derly up. 

‘ They *ve done for me, Paul. 
Harry’s got his gruel. 
his last shot fired. 
come to this, 

Didn't I now, Paul?’ And as the 
old man spoke, the working of his 
lungs pumped great jets of blood 
out over the still heath er-fi yWer's as 
they slept into the moonshine, and 
dabbled them wit! 1 smoking gore. 

* Here, men,’ shouted 
‘up with him at once, and 
Here, put a brace of your guns to- 
gether, muzzle and lock. Help him 
to sit on them, Lancelot. ‘There, 
Harry, put your und theiz 
necks. T him up | 
hind. , 
foremos —keep i 
they m oved oti t wa rd the 

‘You seem to kno 
colonel, 

The colo nel did not 
moment. 

‘ Lancelot, 
the only 
world, or e; a a 
week after I marched him home to 
his death-bed ii 1 this very way.’ 

* Paul, Paul Tregarva,’ whispere 
old Larry, ‘ put - your head d 
here: wipe my mouth, there’s ; 
man ; wet. It 
* I’ve been 

I’ve hated 
and tried to 
you’ 


Old 
He’s heard 
I knowed it ’ud 
and I said it. Eh? 


] 


the colone I, 


arms fr 
we 


reyvarva, hold 


YW 2 
wow 


sCil, 


F said Lancel i10T. 


it’s wet, uncommon 
was his own life-blood. 


a beast to 
you, and envied you, 
ruin you. And now ve saved 
my life once this night; and her 
you be a-nursing of me a 
son might do, if he 
fellow! I’ve ruined 
Lord forgive me !’ 
‘Pray! pray!’ said Paul, 

He will ani give you. He 
mercy. e pardoned the thief on 
the cross —— 


* No, Paul, 


rh Parl 
you, Paul. 


my owl 
was nere, poor 


you, Paul; the 


no thief,—-not so bad 
as that, I hope, anyhow: never 
touched a feather of the squire’s. 
But you dropped a song, Paul,—a 
bit of writing.’ 

Paul turned pale. 

* And—the Lord forgive me!— 
put it in the squire’s fly-book.’ 
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‘The Lord forgive you! Amen!’ 
said Paul, solemnly. 
Wearily and slowly 
on towards the old man’s cottage. 
A messenger had gone on before, 
and in a few minutes the squire, 
Mrs. Lavington, and the girls, were 
round the bed of their old retainer. 
They sent off right and left for 
the doctor and the vicar ; 
Was in a of rage and grief. 
* Don’t take on, ma don’t take 
d Harry, as he lay ; while 
and Honoria in vain en- 
stanch the w 


( if . ) 


they stepped 


} 
ihe squire 
frenzy 
ster, 
on, * aatd ol 
’ : 
ne coi nel 
lea nred — 
cgeavourea ound, 
, sooner 

tis all in the way of bus 
They haven't carried off 
squire, not a bird; we was too many 
for °em—ceh, Paul? eh?’ 

1 } . } + — } 7 

re is that cursed «a 


& Qa 


re. wave him, Ce 


and Ill give you 


a poor 

W yu l iet 
erch, would 
too tender- 
we're 
sone, 

squire, they’! be tl f Whit- 
ford still! 2 keep Uf » the 
old pl you, my darlings ? 
And the old name, te For, 
know, there must always be a La- 
vington Whitford Priors till the 
Nun-pool runs up to Ashy Down.’ 

‘ And a curse upon the L a 
tons,’ sighed Argemone to } elf in 
an under-tone. 
yt heard what she said. 

The old vicar entered, but he was 
too late. The old man’s strength 
was failing, and his mind began to 
wander. 


*‘ Windy,’ 


you 


Lancel 


he murmured to him- 

self, * wi indy, dark and windy—birds 
won't lie—not old Harry's fau It. 
How black it gows:! We must be 


home by nightfall, squire. Where's 
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that young dog gone? Arter the 
larks, the brute !’ 

Old Squire Lavington sobbed like 
a child. 

* You will soon be home, my man,’ 
said the vicar. ‘Remember that you 
have a Father in heaven. Cast 
yourself on His mercy.’ 

Harry shook his head. 

‘Very good words, very kind,— 
very heavy game-bag, though. Ne- 
ver get home, never any more at all. 
Where’s my boy Tom to carry it? 
Send for my boy Tom. He was 
always a good boy till he got along 
with them poachers.’ 

* * * ™ 

* Listen,’ he said, ‘listen! There's 
bells a-ringing—ringing in my head. 
Come you here, Paul Tregarva.’ 

He pulled Tregarva’s face down to 
his own, and whispered,— 

‘ Them’s the bells a-ringing for 
Miss Honor’s wedding.’ 

Paul started, and drew back. Harry 
chuckled and grinned for a moment 
in his old foxy, peering way, and 
then wandered off again. 

* What's that thumping and roar- 
ing?’ Alas! it was the failing pulsa- 






HERE was a time when no country 
T in Europe — not even that of our 
troublesome neighbours across the 
Channel—occupied a more prominent 
place in the thoughts of Englishmen 
of all classes than the ianc of Mu- 


rillo and Cervantes. Soon after the 
invention of printing and the disco- 
very of America,—the two greatest 
events in modern history,—circum- 
stances placed England and Spain in 
a state of juxtaposition, which was 
destined ere long to become one of 
antagonism. A Spanish princess 
was married successively to the two 
sons of Henry VII. Her daughter 
placed the marital crown of England 
on the head of Philip Il. To these 
friendly, but not very propitious al- 
liances, succeeded the continual col- 
lisions of English enterprise and 
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tion of his own heart. 
Weir, the Weir, a-washing me away 


‘It’s the 


—thundering over me! Squire, 
I'm drowning,—drowning and chok- 
ing! Oh, Lord, how deep! Now 
its running quieter—now I can 
breathe again—swift and oily—run- 
ning on, running on, down to the 
sea. See how the grayling sparkle! 
There's a pike! T’aint my fault, 
squire, so help me Don’t swear 
now, squire; old men and dying 
maun’t swear, squire. How steady 
the river runs down! Lower and 
slower—lower and slower: now it’s 
quite still—still still F 

His voice sank away—he was 
dead ! 

No! once more the light flashed 
up in the socket. Heé sprang up- 
right in the bed, and held out his 
withered paw with a kind of wild 
majesty, as he shouted,— 

* There ain’t such a head of hares 
on any manor in the county. And 
them’s the last words of Harry 
Verney !’ 

He tell back—shuddered—a rattle 
in his throat—another—and all was 
over. 











Spanish colonisation—the sturdy op- 
position of our patriotic Protestant- 
ism to the Catholic ambition of the 
proud monarch of Spain and the In- 
dies. If Essex interrupted the busy 
commerce of Cadiz with the blaze of 
torches and the clash of arms, there 
were, on the other hand, many oc- 
casions in which Spanish and En- 
glish traders followed their common 
object in unison, if not in harmony ; 
and long before the obituary of the 
year 1616 had recorded the deaths 
of Shakespeare and Cervantes, no- 
minally on the same day, the En- 
glish language had stocked its col- 
loquial vocabulary with a variety of 
Spanish words and phrases—a suffi- 
cient proof of familiar intercourse 
between the two nations, which be- 
gan and completed the colonisation 
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or conquest of the tropics. A little 
later the masterpieces of Spanish 
literature were naturalised in this 
country by means of translations, 
which were spirited at least, if not 
literal. Roger l’Estrange’s very free 
version of Quevedo was a fashionable 
book in the seventeenth century; 
and Butler, in reproducing the knight 
of La Mancha and his squire, under 
the metempsychosis of Hudibras and 
Ralph, availed himself of the com- 
mon privilege of presenting an old 
friend under a new face. As Spain 
sank into insignificance under the 
rule of the Bourbons, our old love 
for the literature of the Peninsula 
reawakened in a hearty welcome of 
the fictions of Le Sage ; but, step by 
step, we lost our interest in the faded 
flowers and withered leaves of a 
literary chaplet, which was once one 
of the gayest ; and, by the end of the 
last century, Spain was interesting 
only as the country which could 
not deprive us of Gibraltar, or as a 
decayed maritime power, which sent 
forth squadrons of clumsy three- 
deckers to fall a prey to the compact 
and active fleets of Jervis and Nelson. 
If we troubled ourselves with in- 
quiries into Spanish manners and 
customs, we learned from Mr. Swin- 
burne, himself a Catholic traveller, 
to laugh at the superstition, to pity 
the poverty, and to reprobate the 
dirty habits of the Dons; and our 
general idea of Castile and Arragon 
was vague enough—we thought it 
only a second edition of the land of 
Bashan—a land of Ogs and oxen— 
of strapping matadors and long- 
horned bulls. During the Peninsular 
war, as during the War of Succession, 
we had more thought of France than 
of Spain ; at any rate, the carnage of 
Badajoz and Albuera, the glories of 
Salamanca and Vittoria, were themes 
of too stirring a nature to suggest 
any peaceful thoughts of the twin 
arts of poetry and painting. It is 
true that French plunderers and 
English picture-dealers made the 
rest of Europe better acquainted than 
had previously been the case with 
the merits of the Spanish school; 
but at that time our tourists had 
more of the red-coat than the red- 
book about them, and their move- 
ments were directed rather by Sir 
George Murray, the quarter-master- 
general, than by Mr. John Murray, 
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that master-general of good quarters 
and quarterly reviews. 

Quite recently, however, our more 
general interest in Spanish life has 
revived. The lively, but we must 
confess—to ourselves, at least—rather 
apocryphal journals of Mr. Borrow, 
‘the Bible-scatterer,’ as he has been 
called, and the not less lively and 
infinitely more valuable works of 
Mr. Ford, have again opened the 
Peninsula to the Englishman who is 
desirous of understanding the na- 
tional peculiarities of this remark- 
able people. A little earlier, Spain 
was set before us, in its comfortless re- 
ligious aspect, by the memoirs which 
Blanco White wrote at the first stage 
of his journey, from confiding super- 
stition to scepticism and despondency. 
And, in fact, there has been, for 
some time, every disposition on the 
part of our countrymen to welcome 
original contributions to our know- 
ledge respecting the Peninsula and 
its inhabitants. 

On one subject, in particular, there 
was an opening for almost any 
amount of literary labour, namely, 
the fine arts of Spain. Possessing a 
national gallery, which depends for 
its ultimate establishment on a scale 
worthy of this great nation, more on 
the knowledge and taste which guide 
the purchase of pictures than on 
the sums spent in their acquisition, 
it is not only desirable, but necessary, 
that we should possess in our lan- 
guage a work which would enable 
our connoisseurs to act with discri- 
mination and real knowledge in re- 
gard to the Spanish paintings which 
chance or search might throw in our 
way. Without knowing the acknow- 
ledged and recorded works of Mu- 
rillo and Velasquez, and without un- 
derstanding those characteristics 
which would distinguish a copy from 
an original, neither the curators of 
our national collection, nor the pro- 
fessional men, whose guidance they 
follow, will be able to enrich this 
department of our gallery without a 
considerable risk of failure. Until 
very lately, however, there was no 
work in the English, or, indeed, in 
any language, which was likely to 
supply the necessary information. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that a 
feeling of the necessity should have 
suggested the undertaking of such a 
work to two different writers, unac- 
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quainted, as it appears, with one ano- 
ther, and viewing the requirements of 
their task { ifferent sides. ‘The 
first in order of completion and publi- 
cation, though not, as it would seem, 
in origi and commen 
was the Handbook of $ ie 
W. Head, who le ‘ombi l 
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work, as Mr. Ford’ 
book, which cont uch in- 
Senuadien on the subject ré ferred to 
at the beginning of this article—the 
history of Sp: in, literary, artistic, 
and political. The work is a lively 
and pleasant one to read; it is per- 
vaded by a spirit of humour which 
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the author takes no pains to conceal, 
but which is sustained by his equally 
conspicuous shrewdness and 
sense; and though there is here and 
there a frigid conceit, or an undue 
levity of tone (e.g. in pp. 205, 957, 
1154), we can gather that the author 
and accom] lished 
C man sound in head and 

ieart, with whom we would gladly tra- 
vel to Seville, or take as our h elp mat 


in an att ack on Montanches ! 


1 
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Is an agree able 


rson—a 
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some groundwork of general prin- 
ciples, some regulative and pervading 
idea, or at least some scientific group- 
ing of facts. Now this is, more or 
less, wanting in Mr. Stirling’s Annals. 
He has given us a genial, entertain- 
ing, accurate, and, in a certain sense, 
learned work. But he has left it to 
others to philosophise on the subject 

He has got together a goodly array 
of details and anecdotes; but he has 
not attempted any conquests in the 
higher domain of thought, and has 
neither generalised for himself nor 
brought the generalisations of others 
to bear upon his own deductions. 
Now and then he seems to have had 
a latent consciousness of what he 
might have done inthis way. Thus 
he has ery clearly stated in his 
Setontnatian (p. 15 ed seq.) the re- 
ligious character of Spanis sh art, and 
the limitations with which it sad- 
dled the genius of the artist. He 
has not failed to notice the influence 
of certain social peculiarities on th« 
subjects allowe d to the painter, and 
on his mode of treating them ; for 
example, in the case of female » por- 





traits, he has shewn how the seifish 
jealousy of the Spanis h husband 
grudged any pictorial prom aie 
ofthe cha rms of his wite.—P. 35 et se q- 


But our author ou » think, 
to have stopped her Q 
the points on which he ought 
dwelt, for it is from 
pheno mena that we 
true theory of art in its m 
tant application; namely, as 
to the genius of a nation 
spirit ofanage. In; 
be defined as that method or agency 
by which we give an outward e: X= 
pression to our intellectual concep- 
tions; and the warmest admirer « 
the fine arts must admit that, in 
proportion as this outward expression 
is felt to be necessary, in the same 
proportion is the free exercise of 
thought cramped and impeded. In 
every domain which art usurps to 
itself, some function of the under- 
standing is superseded or suspended 

and realism, with all its mi alae 
consequences, is to the same extent 
established or supported. Practi- 
cally, art, considered under this as- 
pect, is found in many nations and 
at many epochs in successful revolt 
against spiritual calla and lite- 
rary freedom —two manifestations 
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of the intellect which are more in- 
timately connected than most people 
are willing to believe or admit. In 
its opposition to religion, art, as a 
form of realism, always leads to some 
species of idolatry : in its opposition 
to literature, art is sure to encourage 
those romantic retrospects which 
render literary progress impossible. 
The triumph of literature over art 
is generally followed by a triumph 
of s spiritual religion over idolatrous 
realis And then at last the puri- 
fied and expanded int tellect becomes 
capable of winnowing tl 1e chaff from 
the wheat, the symb rom the thing 





sienified ; and art, . vhet her ¢ architec- 
ing — which 

| some 

mes valu 





nant observation which he makes in 
; 72 : . ; 
1ave been led to the 








ceased to exist. Nay, more; that, 
even when it was most flourishing, 
Spanish literature was, like Spanish 
art, subject to the domineering s} 
bolism of a narrow religion, and that 
} 





its freest utterances were delivered 
under a disguise whi we no writer 
assumes un 1es to be mis- 
understood by one half of his readers, 
or, like the Pythoness, to fall back 
upon a second meaning which his 
words might have conveyed. The 
religious plays of Calderon are re- 
ligious pictures, and the humoristic 
writings of Cervantes and Quevedo 
are among the only specimens fur- 
nished by Spanish literature of 

tendency towards freedom of speech, 
which was never a fat accompli in 
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the Peninsula. We think that, in 
writing the history of Spanish art, 
it is important to have these con- 
siderations before us. We should 
not, with Mr. Stirling, speak of 
Spanish art and Spanish literature 
as rising and falling from the same 
causes. But we should recollect 
that Spanish literature was never 
really developed, and that Spanish 
art dwindled into insignificance be- 
cause the religious Symbolism, which 
gave birth to it and regulated its ope- 
rations, remained stationary, and re- 
quired no fresh pabulum. This was 
not a case like the cect tuera cela, 
the prospect of which alarmed the 
Archdeacon Claude Frollo ; * the 
printed book did not destroy the 
edifice ; but the edifice and the pic- 
ture kept their places as the sole 
substitutes for the printed book; 
the Escurial built in the shape of 
St. Lorenzo's gridiron, and pictures 
of saints, martyrs, virgins, and 
demons, were sufficient for the re- 
ligious reading of a nation, which is 
still so ignorant and illiterate, that, 
to mention a fact which has fallen 
within our personal cognisance, a 
Polish lieutenant of artillery was 
about four years ago engaged to give 
lessons in the Greek language to a 
Regius Professor in a Spanish 
university, with no better qualifica- 
tions on his own part than a smat- 
tering of modern Greek which he 
had picked up in the Morea! 

But we have not taken up Mr. Stir- 
ling’s work so much with a view of 
criticising or supplying its defects as 
a complete treatise on Spanish art, 
which it was not intended to be, as 
for the purpose of selecting one or 
two of the graphic descriptions and 
interesting biographical details with 
which these volumes abound. More- 
over, it is so recently that the lovers 
of art in this country have paid to 
the Spanish painters that attention 
which they have long bestowed on 
the masters of Italy and Holland, 
that we must take this oppor- 
nity of giving a brief account of 
those two with whose works we are 
most familiar —Velasquez and Mu- 
rillo. The latter in particular re- 
quires some special mention, if it 
were only on account of the gross 
ignorance of most Englishmen re- 
specting him. The costumes of the 
portraits painted by Velasquez, and 
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the historical celebrity of many of 
the personages whom he depicted, 
have fixed his epoch in our memo- 
ries ; we can all speak of him as a 
Spanish Vandyck: but how many 
of those who linger before the bread- 
and-butter boys at Dulwich have 
the slightest idea whether Murillo 
was a contemporary of Rafael, of 
Tizian, or of Rubens ? 

Diego Rodriguez de Silva y Velas- 
quez and Bartolomé Estevan Mu- 
rillo were both born at Seville, the 
former in 1599, ‘the same year in 
which Vandyck saw the light at 
Antwerp,’ the latter some eighteen 
years after; consequently, the pe- 
riod of their activity and distinction 
as artists falls within the long reign 
of Philip IV. The introduction of 
this monarch, both as prince and 
king, in the adventures of Gil Blas, 
has made him as familiar to the 
English reader as the most distin- 
guished of his predecessors. And, 
little as we generally know or care to 
know about the history of Spain in 
the seventeenth century, there are 
few of us who have not heard of the 
Count-Duke of Olivarez, or of 
Charles the First’s romantic journey 
to Madrid. Mr. Stirling’s descrip- 
tion of the person of Philip IV. may 
be here cited as a favourable specimen 
of the suggestive and lively style in 
which this book is written (p. 526 
et seq.) :— 

Philip IV. is one of those potentates 
who is more fortunate in his painters 
than in his biographers, and whose face 
is, therefore, better known than his his- 
tory. His pale, Flemish complexion, 
fair hair, heavy lip, and sleepy, grey 
eyes ; his long, curled mustachios, dark 
dress, and collar of the Golden Fleece, 
have been made familiar to all the world 
by the pencils of Rubens and Velasquez. 
Charles I., with his melancholy brow, 
pointed beard, and jewelled star, as 
painted by Vandyck, is not better known 
to the frequenters of galleries ; nor the 
pompous, benign countenance of Louis 
XIV., shining forth from a wilderness of 
wig, amongst the silken braveries which 
delighted Mignard or Rigaud, or on his 
prancing pied charger, like a holiday 
soldier as he was, in the foreground of 
some pageant battle, by Vandermeulen. 
Fond as were these sovereigns of per- 
petuating themselves on canvass, they 
have not been so frequently or so va- 
riously portrayed as their Spanish con- 
temporary. Armed and mounted on his 
sprightly Andalusian, glittering in crim- 
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son and gold gala, clad in black velvet 
for the council, or in russet and buff for 
the boar-hunt, under all these different 
aspects did Philip submit himself to the 
quick eye and cunning hand of Velasquez. 
And, not content with multiplications of 
his own likeness in these ordinary atti- 
tudes and employments, he caused the 
same great artist to paint him at prayers— 

‘ To take him in the purging of his 

soul ’— 

as he knelt amongst the embroidered 
cushions of his oratory. In all these 
various portraits we find the same cold, 
phlegmatic expression, which gives his 
face the appearance of a mask, and agrees 
so well with the pen-and-ink sketches of 
contemporary writers, who celebrate his 
talents for dead silence and marble im- 
mobility,—talents hereditary, indeed, in 
his house, but in his case so highly im- 
proved, that he could sit out a comedy 
without stirring hand or foot, and con- 
duct an audience without movement of a 
muscle, except those of his lips and 
tongue. He handled his fowling-piece, 
quaffed his sober cup of cinnamon-water, 
and performed his devotions, with the 
same undisturbed gravity of mien, and 
reined his steed with a solemnity that 
would have become him in pronouncing 
or receiving sentence of death. To main- 
tain a grave and majestic demeanour in 
public was, in his opinion, one of the 
most sacred duties of a sovereign, He 
was never known to smile but three 
times in his life; and it was doubtless his 
to go down to posterity as a model 
of regal deportment. Yet this stately 
Austrian, whose outward man seems the 
very personification of etiquette, 
sessed a rich vein of humour, which, on 
fitting occasions, he indulged with Cer- 
vantes’ serious air; he trod the primrose 
paths of dalliance, acted in private thea- 
tricals, and bandied pleasantries with 
Calderon himself. Although he was not 
remarkable for beauty of feature, his 
figure ve tall and well-turned ; and he 
was, on the whole, better entitled to be 
called Philip the Handsome than Philip 
the Great, the style which Olivarez al- 
surdly persuaded him to assume. When 
at Lisbon in his early youth, as Prince of 
Asturias, he stood forth in a dress of 
white satin and gold to receive the oath 
of allegiance from the Cortes of Portugal, 
he was one of the most splendid figures 
of that idle pageant. Nor was he deficient 
in the softer graces ; for his second queen, 
Mariana of Austria, fell in love, it is said, 
with his portrait in the imperial palace at 
Vienna, and early vowed that she would 
marry no one but her cousin with the 
blue feather. 

It was in the second year of this 
monarch’s reign that Velasquez paid 
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his first visit to Madrid. Up to the 
age of twenty-three he had lived in 
his native Andalusia. Originally a 
pupil of the rough but clever Her- 
rera, he had passed into the gentler 
and feebler school of Pacheco; and 
after five years spent in the laborious 
study of his art, had followed the 
example of Hogarth’s and other good 
apprentices by marrying his master’s 
daughter. The first visit of Velas- 
quez to the seat of monarchy and 
Castilian art produced no important 
effects ; but soon after his return to 
Seville he was again summoned to 
Madrid, through | the interest of his 
countryman Fonseca with the minis- 
ter Olivarez. His portrait of Fon- 
seca was shewn to the king, who 
immediately took Velasquez into his 
service; and an equestrian portrait of 
Philip himself at once established 
the young artist in court favour and 
general reputation. Velasquez was 
formally appointed painter-in-ordi- 
nary to the king on the 31st of Octo- 
ber, 1623, and was lodged, with his 
whole family, Pacheco included, in 
the treasury-chambers at Madrid. 
Ilis success in a pictorial commemo- 
ration of the expulsion of the Moors 
by Philip IIL, when he competed 
for the prize with Carducho, Caxes, 
and Nardi, obtained for him the post 
of usher of the chamber, and pen- 
sions and appointments were lavished 
on him and his father. Rubens, on 
his visit to Madrid in 1628, found 
Velasquez there, and formed an in- 
timacy with him. And the advice 
of the great Flemish painter stimu- 
lated Velasquez to the fulfilment of 
an intention, which he had long 
formed, of visiting Italy. The king 
acceded to his wishes, and gave him 
leave of absence for two years, toge- 

ther with a present of four hundred 
ducats to meet his travelling ex- 
penses. His first object was Venice, 
where he found his favourite speci- 
mens of Italian art. Indeed, he did 
not hesitate to tell Salvator Rosa, 
during his second visit to the country, 

that he thought little of Rafael, and 
placed Tizian at the head of all the 
painters of Italy. From Venice he 
went by Ferrara and Bologna to 
Rome, where he was laid up with a 
severe attack of fever. But he was 
able to pay a visit of a few weeks to 
Naples, and still returned to Madrid 
within the covyenanted two years. 
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Here he lived in increasing popu- 
larity, and in the greatest intimacy 
and favour with his sovereign. His 
portrait of the admiral, Don Adrian 
Pulido Pareja, which he painted at 
this time, was taken for the original 
by no less a person than the king 
himself. 
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an obscure corner of the 
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three thousand ducats 
a-year. This was a sort of mixture 
of the offices of chamberlain and 
maitre des spectacles,* and gained tor 
the painter an omni ipotent key of 
office and the cross of Santiago, with 
which he is rep a in the por- 
trait given by . Stirling. It was 
this official position which obliged 
him to superintend the stately pa- 
geants of the Pheasants’ Isle in 1660, 
by which the peace and alliance be- 
tween France and Spain were duly 
celebrated. 

The incessant labours and anxicties 

of the aposentador, in 2 work which 
might have been performed by a 
very inferior genius, led to the fever 
which carried him off on the 6th 
August, 1660. Although we m: Ly 
regret that court-duties on the Bi- 
dassoa shortened the life of one of 
the most illustrious painters, this 
circumstance las, at any rate, giv en 
Mr. Stirling an excellent opportu- 
nity of depicting, as he does with his 
usual felicity, the contrasted courts 
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of France and Spain, which met 
together on this occasion. Our read- 
ers will thank an extract from 
this description of the last public 
uppearance of Velasquez :— 
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There, 
too, was the aposentador and painter of 
the King of Spain, Diego Velasquez. 
Although no longer young, he was dis- 
tinguished, even in that proud 
blage, by his fine person and tasteful 
attire. Over richly laced with 
silver he wore the usual Castilian ruff, 
and a short cloak embroidered with the 
Santiago: the badge of the 
order, sparkling with brilliants, was sus- 
pended from his neck by a gold chain ; 
and the scabbard and hilt of his sword 
were of silver, exquisitely chased, and of 
Italian workmanship. 
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The rejoicings which celebrated this 
royal marriage were worthy of the two 
10st caiatians courts in Europe, now 
vieing with each other in pomp and mag- 
nificence. 
To tell the glory of the feast each da Ly, 
The goodly service, the deviceful sights, 
The bridegroom’s state, the bride’s most 
rich array, 
The royal banquets, and the rare de- 
ligh 
Were work fit for 





an herald 
icated to the 


exchange of visits and compliments ;_ the 
fate 
- 


The mornings were ded 


evenings to brilliant revelry. hills 


re-echoed the roar of cannon from Fuent- 





arabia and St. Jean de Luz; gay caval- 
} P 1 ? . 
cades swept along the green meadows 
“tay yes oo . 
eath the poplar-crownet Drow f 
Irun ; and gilded barges, and bands of 
music, floated all day on the bosom of 
the Bidassoa. The Spaniards marvelled 
it the vivid attire of the French gallants, 
1d at the short tails of their horses 
OR Tied egg Se i 
The Frenchmen, on their side, shrugged 
their shoulders at the sad-coloured suits 
of the Spaniards, and envied the profu- 
Sion l sp ndour of their jewel . But 
f the grandees were outdone by the 
seigneurs in brilliancy of costume, the 





. ar 13 1 
facqueys of Madrid out-blazed 
thren oi on each 
great days they appeared 
grea ys they appeared 


ries ; and the servants of } 
Torres wore the ue of fort 


their backs.—P. 663 





«ucats on 





The other great artist of Seville 
neither spent nor lost hi 
ministering to the wearisome anc 
splendid gaieties of a court. After 
a few years passed in comparative 
retirement at Madrid, whither he 
had travelled, as to a first and 
important halting-place on his pro- 
jec cted journey to Mlanders or Italy, 
and where he was hospitably enter- 
tained and greeted with encourage- 
ment by his great townsman, the 
court pail nter—Murillo returned, in 
1645, to his provincial obscurity ; 
and even a special invitation from 
King Charles II. of Spain, in 1670, 
failed to tempt him from his retire- 
ment. His final settlement at Seville, 
after his journey to Madrid, was ra- 
pidly followed by his successful es- 
tablishment in popular favour in s 
own district. In 1648 he married : 
rich and noble lady, bearing a name 
most unpleasant to Lord Palmerston 
—Beatriz de Cabrera y Svtomayor. 
‘Tis nuptials very appropriately mark 
the change Gams his first or cold 
(/rio) style, to the more warm (ca- 
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7 
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lido) and genial manner, which 
marks the middle period of his pic- 
torial life. This, perhaps the best, 
though not in this country the best- 
known style of Murillo, was main- 
tained by ‘him for some twenty years, 
when he fellinto his third manner— 
the misty (vaporoso) as it is called— 
which is seen in many of the speci- 
mens from ordinary life, so common 
in this country. Murillo is, how- 





ever, emphatically a religious pain- 
ter. His earliest patré ms were Fran- 
ciscan monks; his favourite bjects 
were virgins and angels; ep ecially 
those representations of the immacu- 


the women 


late conception, in which 
( chiefly 


outhern Spain 





a 
y } 1 e . i 1 . 

delight. He met with his death in 
1682, from an injury which he sus- 
tained while mounti ffolding to 


aan 
. the 
ur'tyr to the 
of the religious art of 





present purpose this 
the two greatest 

Spain will be sufticient. 
Those who wish to enter more at 
length on the subject cannot do 
better th: to the full and ac- 
curate pages of Mr. Stirling, who 
has also sali a the pains to draw 
mplete catalogue of the works 
ot Velasqui z and Murillo, with an 
indication of the locality and owner- 
ship of each painting. In the cata- 
logue of Muri.lo’s works we are able 
to supply an inter ‘esting particular, 
1 | the researches of 

Mr. Stirling. . p. 48 he quotes 
John Evelyn’s statement that, at the 
- of Lord Melford’s effects at 
lin 1693, ‘ Lord Godolphin 
the picture of the Boys, by 
the Spaniard, for eighty 
About the year 1760, the 


ography oO 


n refer 


up aco 





em , 
then Lord Godolphin took a fancy to 


a colt belonging to Leathes of 
Herringfleet Hall in Suffolk, which 
resembled his celebrated Arabian, 
and gaye this very pictur ein exchange 
for it. The painting is now in Mr. 
J. I’. Leathes’ valuable gallery at 
Herringfieet. The signature ‘ Mo- 
rellio,’ which a uppears on the picture, 
is in curious accordance W ith Evelyn's 
orthography. 
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It would not be consistent either 
with our limits or with the intentions 
with which we took up this subject, 
that we should enter upon the history 
of the less known Spanish painters ; 
but, as aspecimen of the anecdotes 
which the industry of Mr. Stirling has 
enabled him to collect, we may refer 
to the very interesting and graphic ac- 
count of the interview at Barcelona 
between the emperor Charles V. 
and Francisco de Holanda, which 
Mr. Stirling has extracted in the 
artist’s own words (p. 1344 ef seq.). 
We have already mentioned that our 
author is understood to have pub- 
lished anonymously some poetry ; 
and it would not be fair to pass over 
in silence the careful and elegant 
translations of various extracts in 
verse which appear in these pages. 
Take, for example, the following 
rendering of the introduction to the 
didactic poem on painting, by P. de 
Cespedes, p. 335 :—- 


Another world, embraced in briefer span, 
His own 
there, 
The Almighty m 
ture Man, 
His everlasting kingdom’s chosen heir; 
With limbs all motionless, and cold, and 
wan, 
The image lay, till pure celesti 
Came breathing through its bos: 
on high, 
And woke the soul to immortality. 


eternal mind portraying 


de, and called the crea- 
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Around the graceful form a robe was 
thrown 
Of curious woof, and delicately bright, 
With colours manifold and mingled shown 
Through the clear texture blushing into 
light, 
Like flowers in beautiful confusion grown, 
Where roses blend with lilies silver- 
white, 
Or the pure grain of Indian ivory, 
Suffused with Sidon’s rich and regal dye. 


t will be seen that our opinion of 
this work is a very favourable one. 
Where we have freely pointed out 
its faults of omission, we must be 
understood as expressly abstaining 
from any attempt to charge them 
upon the author. He was entitled 
to limit the field of his own opera- 
tions. And thongh he has chosen to 
give us the annals rather than the 
philosophy of art, we must repeat our 
conviction that the work might 
easily have been more profound, but 
could not well have been more ex- 
haustive of materials, or more plea- 
sant in style. It is the duty of 
professional literature to bestow 
promptly the commendations which 
are due to those who are willing to 
spend a portion of their ample means 
and unfettered leisure in doing a 
work, which is too often left to the 
eager industry of poorer writers, 
whos daily bread is the first 
last reward of their hasty compila- 
tions. 


and 
and 


THOUGHTS IN RHYME. 


BY THE LATE 


JOMIN STERLING. 


\\itHIN the shade of great Athena’s fane, 
Y That o'er her city rose and sunbright plain, 
The Pomp, in white Pentelic stone devised 


By Phidias’ hand, went smoothly solemnised ; 
Priest, ruler, matron, youths on rearing steeds, 
The maids with vases, each to each succeeds : 
And in mild sequence forms of profluent grace 
Move, tuned to pipes attuning every face, 
While the first fathers of all beauteous thought 
Are seen with eyes as they their gods besought. 
From London's throngs and wealth’s insane career 
sut turn to gaze, and, lo! the vision here. 
Thus Athens looked ; or where a ruder line 
Between the Volscian hills and Apennine 
Filled all with clang of arms, behoid the crowd 
Behind the car-borne consul shout aloud : 


Lé 
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The heaped-up spoils, gold shields, and laurelled helms, 
Chained kings, and giant effigies of realms, 
Applause, and clamorous jests, and clownish songs, 
And trump whose blast the seven-fold hill prolongs. 
Thus men, wains, coursers, up the steep hill strove, 
And slew the bull to Capitolian Jove. 

‘Traced by the Paduan limner’s fearless hand, 

See those bold forms on Hampton's walls expand, 
And bless the Arts that to our eyes restore 

The Beautiful and Great that breathes no more : 
For, oh! without the glorious past, how small 
Were this to-day, boasting itself as all! 


I looked upon a plain of green, 

That some one called the Land of Prose, 
Where many living things were seen 

In movement or repose. 


I looked upon a stately hill, 

That well was named the Mount of Song ; 
Where Golden Shadows dwelt at will, 

The woods and streams among. 


But most this fact my wonder bred, 
Though known to all the nobly wise, 

It was the mountain stream that fed 
The fair green plains Amenities. 


As few the gleams that here and there betray 
The lurking streamlct on its leaf-clad way, 


So faintest hints and tokens will express 
Hearts poor in thanks, but rich in thankfulness. 


This grey round World, so full of life, 
Of hate, and love, and calm, and strife, 
Still shiplike on for ages fares ; 
Tlow grand it sweeps the eternal blue! 
Glide on, fair vessel, till thy crew 
Discern how great a lot is theirs! 


The Sea for ever rolls the stone, 

Till, like the world, a sphere ’tis grown ; 
So Life to each the form would give 

Of that great All in which we live. 


Is Life a sea? Oh, no! ’tis steadier far. 

Is Life a land? Oh, no! too fast ’tis driven. 
It is, beneath its guiding heavenly star, 

An island floating toward the coast of Heaven. 


Still let me love thee, though thou art no more, 

Such as when first we learnt our boyhood’s lore ; 
‘Ty , . 

Though all thy many thoughts and feelings gone 
Have left thy pale and shivering self alone : 

For thou art still an image that recalls 

What once thou wert in youth's illumined halls, 

And still to him fond memory’s vows are paid, 


Of whom thou art the semblance and the shade. 
VOL. XXXYVIIL. NO. CCXXY. 
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What boots inquiry? By the Will supern 
One Rule of Right is given for all to learn ; 
To do for all what all around us need 
Alone is virtue, and is wise, indeed. 


Ay, but what are the needs of all to each ? 
The thoughtful heart alone avails to teach ; 
For every passion claims its own desire, 

And fostering these we add new flame to fire. 


The peace, the hope, the conscience, still denies, 
Its voice ordains us healthful actions prize ; 
This is the central want of all, and this 

To teach is duty, and to know is bliss. 


















Fair Statues! blind ye look, but full within 
Of vision more than mortals’ eyes can shew ; 
A race ye seem of some transcendent kin, 
Remote from our dim lawlessness of woe : 
Yet human hands could frame you,—such the power 
In man to rise beyond his own weak hour. 





The more by thought thou leav’st the crowd behind, 
Draw near by deeper love to all thy kind; 

So shall thy heart in lowly peace be still, 

And earthly wisdom serve a heavenly will. 





Tlow slowly ripen powers ordained to last ! 

The old may die, but must have lived before ; 
So Moses in the vale an acorn cast, 

And Christ was sheltered by the tree it bore. 
Whate’er we've learnt, or learn we can, 

[s all by Revelation given, 
For every truth that comes to man 

Must needs be light direct from Heaven. 


O Nature! I have sought to turn from thee, 
And other worlds within myself to see, 

But there I found again in dim disguise 
Thy meditative brow and youthful eyes. 













Dear lady, all of loveliness and good 

Are knit and blent in Christian ladyhood ; 

Whate’er humanely fairest grows on earth, 
Whate'’er of holy truth has loftiest birth ; 

As if in some smooth vase of pearly stone 

With artful flowers and foliage overgrown, 

No lamp terrene, but some descending star, 

Should shew to men what Heaven’s own cressets are. 







Life, my friend, is fairy wine, 
Drink it ere it cease to shine ; 
Drink with light and fearless heart, 
But refrain ere comes the smart. 
Poison, if you drain the whole, 
Taints the bottom of the bowl. 
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THE NATURALIST IN NORWAY. 


Part III. 


I.— THE GLEN. 


)LastepAL—the Glen of the Blast 

) —is inthe very heart of Norway : 
a facetious traveller would call it the 
lungs of the land. 

My way hither for the last hour 
was across a vast plain, the barren bed 
of waters that, ages ago, must have 
found a lower level, leaving in- 
delible traces of their former state. 
Black and grey lichen cover stones 
more like débris than shingle; while 
here and there an alpine willow 
(Salix polaris), or, more sparely still, 
a dry, swarthy, berry-bearing shrub, 
lowlily crept between. <A little further 
on you came, every now and then, to 
the brink of a mimic crater, at the 
bottom of which, half-buried in bog- 
earth and moss-water, huge roots, 
and stumps, and trunks of pine-trees, 
mighty in their generation, lay black 
and hideous. 


Beyond these inverted barrows of 


the dead, these sepulchres of doughty 
forest-chiefs of old, the heather grows 


tough and rank; and on the left of 


the very doubtful path an old pine 
stands by itself, —barkless, and 
bleached, and withered, all except 
one branch pointing towards the 
south; telling, plainly enough and 
feelingly enough, poor old fellow! 
of forest grandeur and high domain 
in bygone days. A rifle-shot further 
on are the utinost limits of modern 
sylvan sway, defined by stunted birch- 
trees,—not honest dwarfs (Betule 
nane), but dwarfed white birch-trees 
(B. albe), that stand there, cowering 
and squinting southward with a run- 
away look, evidently but ill at ease 
on their post along the frontier line. 

And between these pitiful sentinels 
and the stubborn old aristocrat above 
stands, gaunt, and grey, and grim, a 
whole generation of pine-trees, with 
outstretched blasted arms, like a God- 
stricken race of giants turned to 
stone while uttering some impious 
vow. 

Crossing the frontier line unchal- 
lenged by the cringing outposts, the 
glen lies before you, with its bosky 


braes and grassy leas shelteringly. 
Westward rise the dark, cloven peaks 
of the Rondna; southward, the 
dreary Hunger-fells ; northward, the 
massy Dovre ; eastward, the solitary 
Stor- Kringla; and, beyond, the 
Folge-fells, between whose brown 
brows and fir-clad leas the blue smoke 
of a copper-work tells of human 
wants and human industry. 

[t was not long before I was snugly 
harboured in the tidy little dwelling 
of the owner of the glen. 

No sooner had my host—the only 
jolly one I ever saw in Norway— 
done and said his best to make me 
feel at home, than a bright thought 
seemed to strike him; and he left 
me with the mien of a man bent 
on doing a virtuous action. In 
a few minutes he returned, his 
countenance radiant with benevo- 
lence, and having placed a stool 
beside the ‘ house-father’s chair,’ in 
which I was installed, he set before 
me a wooden platterful of turnips— 
yellow Swedish turnips, the only 
garden produce of the glen, in which 
neither potatoes nor corn of any kind 
can be grown. Allelse he had tried : 
all else had failed. And he had ga- 
thered these roots, the greatest luxury 
he had, and brought them unto me. 

Some burly old moralist has laid 
it down, that no one ever repents of 
having eaten too little. For my part, 
{ have left undone so many things 
that I ought to have done, that I 
have enough to regret without bur- 
dening my conscience with the sins 
of my stomach. 

Iliad you but seen that man’s face, 
beaming with hospitality, as he set 
before me his dish of roots, bidding 
me eat heartily and spare not, you 
would, 1 am sure, have done just 
what I did,—smilingly, gently, sa- 
vouringly, peel, slice, and eat, three 
raw turnips. 

In the glen of the blast, shel- 
tering and friendly as it looked to me, 
no fruit, no corn, no potatoes, can be 
grown. But the white grouse of the 
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corrie, and the ptarmigan of the 
alpine scaur (Tetras Lagopus sub- 
oe, yina, and Lagopus alpina), the char 

f the tarns, and the butter of the 
staat hi pastures, —these were the 
farm-produce of my jolly host's 
estate. 

Before these glens were inhabited 
by human beings, while the pine- 
forest held all these fells below the 
snowy region for its own, and the 
elk, and the bear, and the lynx, 
ranged where the reindeer and the 
white fox are now seen, an old hunter, 
Bearswain, used to wander through 
the tracts in search of game. One 
autumn day, led by the hope of find- 
ing an elk which he had wounded 
with a bolt from his crossbow, the 
hardy, hale old man, strayed deeper 
into the forest than ever he had 
ventured before. Indeed, he wandered 
so long and so far that he half owned 
to himself he had lost—not his way, 
for way there was none, save an elk- 
walk here and there—but he began 
to suspect he had lost, for once in his 
life, the instinct-like assurance of the 
direction of home. 

The sun went down behind the 
ridge of the fells, while the lofty, 
dark pine-trees hindered him from 
gaining a view of the well-known 
outline of the mountains. For once 
in a long hunting life the old man 
was at fault, In his younger days 
he had often been belated in the 
forest, and little uneasiness had such 
an incident ever caused him. And 
little unrest had such an adventure 
caused him now, old as he was, but 
for his grandchild’s sake ; for he well 
knew she would watch till his return. 

The night was chill and dark in 
those forest depths. Something must 
be done. He felt too fidgety to lie 
down and wait for dawn. So the 
hearty old fellow strode stoutly 


on- 
ward in what he took to be the 
direction of the river. Deeper and 


deeper grew the gloom of the forest, 
fainter and fainter the old man’s 
hope of reaching home; when be- 
tween the branchless, stone-column- 
like trunks of the mighty pines, a 
light twinkled. Not “being much 
given to fear, no superstitious terrors 
troubled old Bearswain’s head. But 
he did think it strange, a light in 
such a spot. Some hunter, howev er, 
belated as he, might have kindled a 
fire to warm and cheer himself. So, 
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without further doubt about it, on 
he strode. 

But, stranger still, on a broad 

de, overshadowed by the solemn 
trees, there stood a cottage, from 
whose open door shone the cheery 
blaze of a good fire. Dwellers there 
must be to keep so cheerful a hearth. 
But who could be those dwellers in 
that forest wilderness? Welcome, 
however, that cheery hearth was to 
him; and no less welcome did he 
seem to be to it. For scarcely had 
he bowed his head to cross, the 
threshold than a clear, loud voice 
called him by name, bidding him 
take the house-father’s chair by the 
hearth. 

‘ Welcome, Bearswain, welcome!’ 
said a tall woman, stepping forward 
with outstretched hand. * Why do 
you come so late, where you have 
been awaited so long ?’ 

> strange sort 
thought the old man. 

Str: inge folk, however, have strange 
ways; and this might be the old 
lady’s. The least acknowledgment 
he could make for so friendly a wel- 
come was to give some account of 
himself. But the old hunter's pride 
urged him to conceal his. unlucky 
chase from a woman, whoever EA 
might be. So he told her that his 
horse had wandered away from the 
pasture, and that he had come seck- 
ing it so far. Now it was true he 
had missed his horse some days be- 
fore, but it was not true that he ever 
thought of finding it in that direction. 
He would not need it before sledging- 
time came, and he was sure it would 
find itsown way home when the nights 
grew cold and the pasture scanty. 
So he had taken no thought about 
it. He was not a little astonished, 
therefore, when the old dame an- 
swered,— 

‘Thine is mine, Bearswain, even 
as mine is thine. The horse we need 
till to-morrow.’ 

Well, there was not much to be 
made out of that answer. ‘The old 
lady was speaking riddles, But there 
was that in her mien that awed the 
hunter, so he held his peace. 

‘ Daughter, come with a bowl of 
milk, that your father may quench 
his thirst.’ 

And at that old woman's call a 
maiden, fair and calm like a beam of 
moonlight, stately when she stood 


of question,’ 
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still, but lame, came gently forward 
from a side-room, limping as though 
her left foot was wounded, holding 
between her hands a_birch-root 
bow! full of rich new milk. The old 
hunter took the bowl from that fair 
girl’s fair hands, and emptied it at 
one long, luxurious draught. And 
thereupon, having fetched a deep 
sigh, he found his tongue loosened 
enough to ask,— 

‘And who may this fair girl be, 
mother ?’ 

Then that old lady looked into his 
eyes. The breadth ofthe hearth was 
between him and her; but he felt 
those dark, large, thoughtful eyes 
were reading his very heart. And 
the old man’s heart knew that glance, 
for it beat high and quick ; but that 
old man’s mind knew it not, neither 
could he recall the hour when it was 
known. 

Then that stately old lady shook 
her head, and smiled, and sighed, and 
answered the old hunter with a low 
thoughtful voice,— 

‘ Thy daughter, Bearswain; thine 
own daughter, andmine. Forty au- 
tumns have swept over her brow, 
but the freshness of twenty springs 
is hers for ever. "E'was on thy 
bridal night, Bearswain. Deeply 
hadst thou quaffed the old mead, and 
little didst thou wot thy bride was 
but thy second wife that night. But 
woe thy blindness, Bearswain ! Could 
thy sun-dazzled eyes have seen thy 
daughter in the whirling of the au- 
tumn wind, thou hadst not flung thy 
axe at the deftly dancing ycllow 
leaves, as is thy kind’s most hated 
wont. See, thy daughter is lame,— 
lamed by her own father’s hand, 
when she thought to please him well 
by dancing on his path! But sleep 
well, husband. ‘To-morrow go to 
your valley-home. Butcome again; 
and keep in mind, all that is mine is 
thine.’ 

Little sleep the old man got that 
night, though the calf-skin under 
him and the sheep-skins over him 
were white as freshly-driven snow, 
and somewhat more comfortable. 
With the first grey of dawn he arose, 
and though he saw neither his hostess 
nor her daughter, he heard voices as 
of two women in the wood calling 
the kine to other glades to graze, 
although the season was so far ad- 
vanced that other folks’ cattle were 
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already driven to the braes and mown 
grass-lands of the valley. The sun 
beaming through the trees told Bears- 
wain plainly enough now of his 
course, and he began to wonder how 
he could have gone wrong. On his 
way home he found the elk he had 
wounded lying dead ; and a fine old 
buck it was, more than enough for 
him and his grandchild for the win- 
ter through. 

Gladly the old man speeded home, 
and kissed his grandchild, who had 
cried herselfasleep. ‘Then taking his 
horse, which he found grazing hard 
by his door, covered with mud and 
bog-earth, as if it had been mired 
and ‘laired’ in half the ‘soft-bits’ 
between the homestead and the high- 
est sweeter, he rode for the spot where 
he had left the dead elk, covered 
with big stones to keep it from the 
gluttons. But when he got so far, 
an irresistible longing came over him 
to revisit the cottage in which he 
had passed the night. So, having 
layed and garlocked the elk, he cut 
oit one of its haunches, bound it on 
his horse, and took the way to the 
cottage with right good-will, glad to 
make some return for his last night's 
welcome. He had no difficulty in 
finding the grassy glade. On it a 
well-built stone cottage stood. The 
door was open still, but the hearth- 
stone was cold, and no sign of life 
was there. A chilly feel came over 
that old man’s stout heart. He laid 
the elk-haunch on the stone threshold 
and turned away. But scarcely had 
he mounted his horse when he heard 
the clear, deep voice of his hostess of 
the night, as from afar off in the 
forest,— 

‘Wend again, Bearswain; ‘wend 
again. Thine be mine, though mine 
be thine. Wend again, and take 
thine own.’ 

And the old hunter did turn again, 
and kindly feelings moved his proud 
old heart. Tor the blessed sunlight 
fell so cheeringly on the healthy 
green glade, and that cottage looked 
so friendly, strong, and sheltering, 
that a sense of security and comfort 
awoke in his hunter mind; and he 
felt and knew it was, indedd, his 
home. 

A humbler and less selfish man he 
went away. And with the morrow’s 
sun he arose, set his grandchild 
on his horse, and brought her, and 


































































































































































































































































it, and all he possessed, to his new- 
found forest-home. And that home- 
stead is called Griot-lia, or Stone- 
lea, because of the great stone thresh- 
old, which has never been displaced, 
though the house has been rebuilt. 
You may look in vain for the 
forest now, but the house you may 
see as you pass through the dale of 
Quicknir—a thriving parish now, 
but its first human settler was the 
old elk-hunter, Bearswain. 







It is very wrong not to check thie 
growth of superstition wheresoever 
it be found, whether in the v valley or 
in the glen—very blameable not 
to do our best to root it out, as 
one of the most noxious weeds that 
flourish in the uncultivated mind, 
choking many a healthy plant, and 
utterly excluding many a wholesome 
truth. 

Of course it is:—very wrong in- 
deed ! 

But what do we gain by plucking 
up wild alpine flowers and grasses in 
the wild alpine cleugh where no- 
thing else will grow? 

Nevertheless, I know that it is 
wrong. But (sinner that I am) in 
these bright days of rational expe- 
diency, I do hold very dear each 
sign and token of belief in some- 
thing unbegrimed by the smoke of 
this steam-engine state of transition 
that we call ‘active life.’ 

The fact—and in this matter-of- 
fact age all facts are welcome—the 
fact of there actually being people 
foolish enough to believe in such 
things, proves that the human fa- 
culty of faith still exists in some 
remote corners of Europe. And 
how can you prove that there never 
did exist among the fells of Nor- 





way a race of beings with dark 
eyes and black hair, dwelling in ca- 
verns and in clefts of the rock: not 


hating the blue-eyed, fair-haired race, 
but shunning their sight as the con- 
quered, who, feeling their own weak- 
ness, would avoid collision with 

invaders and usurpers of their rights; 
gentle, and meek, and free from guile, 
but sad as a doomed race, resigned 
to shun the glaring light of noon, 
and eat their bloodless food in stilly 
twilight solitude? The ‘daughter 
of the house’ in Blxstedal assured 
me she had herself talked fi 


ice to 
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tall, dark-clad woman. 








[September, 








Seated by the cheerly autumn 
hearth, while the tarry pine-roots 
blaze merrily, and the wild night- 
eep fitfully from the moun- 
and moan and wail around 
the humble homestead, and then pass 
sobbing on to sigh away over the 


rivet 1 
FUStTS SW 


tain-pass, 
i 


very scenes of storied eld, the ear- 
nestly told tale is pleasing to the 
mind of man, as a strain of music 
mingling with a torrent’s voice. 





HULDRA. 


face with a Huldra—so the cavern- 
dwelling race is named. 

One fine autumn evening she was 
herding her father’s goats and kine, 
that had the day before returned 
from the ster, or alpine pastures, to 
the glades of the woods and the 
mown grass-lands of the homestead, 
the season being far gone. She was 
busy building a doll’s house with 
heather, twigs, and every thing 
within reach, when the tinkling of 
kine-bells, as of a herd passing 
through the underwood up the ra- 
vine, made her wonder. The beauty 
of the cattle made her wonder most 
of all; their limbs were finer than 
the their horns were 
short and pointed, curving inward 
and backward, and shining black ; 


reindeer’s ; 


their eyes glanced at her as they 
went by, as meaningly as if they 


thought ; their hooves were jetty as 
their horns; their heads small, and 
their muzzles all black, as were like- 
wise the tufts of their tails, and their 
legs to the knee; their hides were 
glossy as floss silk, and all ofa rich 
brindled colour. 

‘You may well think,’ she said, 

‘though I spoke not a w ord, I opened 
my eyes wide enough. And when 
the last cow of the herd passed by 
me I could not take my eyes off 
her, but got up and followed up the 
brae, as though I were driving them 
by myself to the seater. It was silly 
enough, but I knew no better then, 
and would, most likely, do the very 
same even now were the same luck 
to come again. 

‘ Where are you going, little blue 
eyes? Your hours at the hill are 
over.’ 

‘ The 
swee 


voice was so gentle and 
t, that I felt nowise afraid when 
I looked up and saw beside me a 
Her face was 
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very pale, and her eyes—I cannot 
tell you how they were — never 
have [ seen such since. You could 
not look at them without tears fill- 
ing your own. There we both stood, 
looking at each other. Then she 
smiled—not with her lips, though 
they were red as a blackcock’s brow 
—but those large, full eyes smiled 
on me. Then she turned her face 
from me, and said quickly,— 

**Go home, little blue-eyes! go 
home to your good mother, and 
tell her you met one with hazel 
eyes and raven hair, driving her 
herd of brindled kine to the hill. 
And mind you tell her, child, that 
the dark woman said, it will not be 
forgotten by some folk if the new 
churn be left at the seter until next 
year; and if your father go not a 
shooting white grouse, nor seek a 
night’s lodging there till snow shrouds 
all,’ 

‘ Well do I remember every word. 
I had looked down while she was 
speaking, and kept looking on the 
grass awhile after, repeating her 
words to myself, the better to re- 
member them; and when I looked 
up again she was gone. I durst not 
follow her; but there I stood, long 
after I had ceased to hear the tink- 
ling of the kine-bells. Suddenly a 
fear came over me, and I ran home, 
without stopping once to breathe or 
look behind me; and then, when I 
had got safe in between my grand- 
mother’s great chair and the hearth, 
I told my mother, word for word, 
just as I have told you. And the 
dairymaid was sent to drive the goats 
home. But it was long before 1 was 
hearted to herd again in the woods 
by myself.’ 

‘No wonder! But the churn?’ 

‘Oh, when we came again to the 
seter on Saint Yolm’s Day, next 
summer, there the churn stood, as 
white and sweet as if it never had 
been used. But when mother drew 


up the handle, there lay the skin of 


a vond—a water-rat, that makes long 
galleries underground: there are 
enough of them in the valley, but 
we have none of them in the glen. 
The fur was as soft as the softest 
down, and the inner side as white as 
milk ; and it was folded so neatly. 
We kept it long. But after it had 
cured my mother of asad sore throat, 
she took it from her own breast and 
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hung it round her sister’s neck, and 
it cured her too. But my aunt took 
it with her when she and her hus- 
band flitted to Roraas,—so we are 
not likely to see it more. Let others 
say what they please, this will I say 
of the huldra,—They are kind folk; 
grateful for the least: and it were 
well if many of us would take after 
them in that. I dare say I should 
be frightened again; but I do wish, 
with all my heart, I may meet a 
huldra once more: but they are 
seldom seen now ! 

Among the fertile valleys and 
spruce-fir forests of the country, you 
may read and hear many a tale of 
huldra life. But in every story of 
them there told you will see one 
trait with which the lowland fancy 
seems amazingly amused—that fea- 
ture being the tail of a black cow, 
which even the youngest of the un- 
happy huldra race is doomed to wear. 
Only fancy being doomed to wear a 
black cow’s tail everlastingly ! 

This seems to be the antidote pro- 
vided by Providence against their 
personal charms; and, consequently, 
the young and beautiful among them, 
with agonising care, conceal it from 
all eyes. But, as always happens in 
such cases, it is constantly peeping 
out just when it should not; and at 
each awkward exposé the wrath of 
the human lover explodes against 
the poor young huldra, who is forth- 
with driven to her native caverns 
with strong expressions of distaste 
and gun-shots in her rear. Such 
behaviour is most unromantic, be- 
sides being as unjust as it is unman- 
nerly. But the inhabitants of the 
remoter glens, who still earnestly be- 
lieve in the existence of huldra, and 
certainly know them better than the 
lowland boors, blush to hear such 
ribaldry. For my part I regard the 
cow-tail as an apocryphal appendix, 
invented after the discomfiture of 
the powers of heathenism by frowzy 
monks, who be-tailed the devil— 
ay, and be-hoofed and be-horned 
him too! A slanderous falsehood, 
retailed in our days by ugly gossip- 
ing housewives in the lowlands, for 
reasons their husbands well under- 
stand. 

The stories I have narrated of the 
first settler in Quicknir, and of the 
dark-clad woman of Blestedal, are 
the only tales of huldra I haye ever 
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heard from the lips of earnest be- 
lievers. I have told them as well as 
I can: but could you hear them as 
I heard them, on an autumn night, 


in that wild glen—the true home of 


huldra lore—you would own that 
there was no more finding fault with 
them than there is use in criticising 
the babbling of a brook or the carol 
ofa bird. With the lights of hea- 


Wi—tne 


Tt was past midnight, but I could 


not sleep; so I sat by the hearth of 


the log-hut, sketching by the light 
of a splinter of tar-wood stuck hori- 
zontally into a cranny in the wall. 
It was verging on the twentieth 
day since I left the highways and by- 
ways of the lowlands to go faring on 
the fells. And fell had been my fare 
sometime. For the season was so far 
gone that all the alpine swters were 
abandoned; and, consequently, those 
fountains of sweet milk were dried 
up for me. I knew that the huts and 
byres of the alpine pastures were 
now chiefly in the possession of the 
huldra, who take them in occupation 
with their own herds as soon as the 
human owners abandon the hills 
with their kine for the season. But 
fasting and forced marches had made 
me look too worn and huldra-like 
myself for me to win the favour of 
that sad, thoughtful-eyed race. The 
worst of it was that, though not hun- 
gry, I had been horribly empty ever 
since I left the steatite fish-pots of 
the tarns of the eastern fells: and 
Sleep— blessings on its long dark 
eye-lashes !—true to the nature of 
all earthly blessings, had forsaken 
me just when I needed it most. So 
I sat smoking my juniper - bark 
tobacco, and trying to make cut faces 
in the fire; my hill-follower giving 
awful note of peace the while from 
the bench on which he lay asleep ; 
and Wave, stretched beside the 
hearth-stone, busy with twitching 
legs and short, subdued bark, re- 
acting in dreams his feats among the 
reindeer. 

But the embers of brushwood 
fires are not favourable to imagin- 
ative physiognomy. So having made 
up my mind to lie down and shut 
my eyes—sleep, or no sleep—when- 
ever the tar-wood splinter had burnt 
out, I sat gravely recording the fol- 
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then lore the pale star of the huldra 
set. Since that hour they have not 
sought to seduce the sons of men; 
but still they wander, rarely seen, in 
the remotest glens, and up the 
shawy braes they love so well—a 
shadow and a sign, like the eternal 
sphinx of the desert vastness—a 
word—an embodied thought of Na- 
ture’s sacred song. 


SETER, 


lowing story, while it was fresh in 
my mind. 

Who the laughter-loving hero 
could have been there is no knowing. 
I rather suspect it was Puck, our 
own jolly Saxon Puck; the Puke 
of the old Norse, Icelanders, and 
Swedes; the Pokker of the modern 
Norse and Danes; the Poocha of the 
Celts. However, you can form your 
own opinion after you have read my 
sleep-wooing story :— 


GUNHILD’S WOOER. 

It was in my grandmother's girl- 
hood. She lived to be very old, over 
fourscore; but, to the day of, her 
death, she could recall every thing 
she had ever heard or seen, and 
used to tell us all, far more clearly 
than I can tell you. She was at the 
seter when it happened, and she 
knew Gunhild well, for they had 
been at the hills together before; 
and many a mirthful summer-night 
had they passed in each other's 
company. ‘Their parents’ seters lay 
hard by each other, with only the 
burn and a grass lea between. Gun- 
hild was betrothed, and was to be 
married as soon as her sweetheart 
returned from the Norlands, where 
he had gone a-trading; and they 
looked for him home by harvest. 
She was a good girl, Gunhild, and 
as pretty as she was good; but 
she knew no more of the wide world 
than a child. I tell you just as 
grandmother used to tell us. 

It was well on in. the fall of the 
year—it might be about this time— 
and just such a sullen night it 
was as this. ‘The dairymaids, who 
had been all the summer with the 
house-daughters at the hill, had that 
very evening gone home to the dale 
to help in the harvest ; and the girls 
were left alone, each at her father’s 
seter. But they had plenty of work 
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to keep them busied till far on in 
the night; and then they would be 
tired enough to sleep without other 
lullaby than the sound of the hill- 
burn’s fall. 

Gunhild had just finished scouring 
the wooden milk-pans and dairy ves- 
sels, and had made all things tidy. 
She was sitting by the hearth with 
her feet on the hearth-stone, warming 
herself before she went to bed, and 
plaiting her long hair; for she was 
proud of her hair, was Gunhild. 
Tap, tap, tap, sounded on the win- 
dow-pane. Gunhild started. It was 
the very token Thor used to give 
when he came on Saturday nights to 
visit her at the hill. But she thought 
it must have been a bird or a bat, 
that, seeing the light from the hearth, 
had fluttered against the window—for 
the night was black and starless, 
though as stilly as a child’s sleep. 

But she began to feel lonely and 
anxious. So she made haste to tie 
up her hair and get to bed. She 
swept the hearth, and was heaping 
up the embers for the night, when it 
came again. Tap, tap, tap! and it 
cried without ‘Gunhild!’ She could 
not mistake ‘that voice. ‘In the 
Holy Name, ‘Thor! welcome, wel- 
come!’ cried she, throwing open the 
door and stretching out her arms 
to embrace him she loved, ‘ Ha, ha, 
ha!’ it laughed, loud and hollow, by 
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her very cheek. ‘Ha, ha, ha!’ more 
shrilly from the grass lea... She had 
strength to stand, straining her éyes 
to sce through the darkness. 

Nothing saw she, no. footsteps 
heard she; but further and further 
off, shriller and shriller, the langh 
went, up the burn side, further and 
further off, till it died away among 
the Rondna peaks like a plover’s 
wail. 

Poor Gunhild! when my grand- 
mother called the kine to the. pas- 
tures early in the morning she saw 
nothing of her neighbour's, cattle, 
nor did she hear the joyous tone of 
Gunhild’s herd-call, so she crossed 
the burn to see how it was with her 
friend. But when she came to the 
seeter door, there lay Gunhild on the 
threshold, her eyes closed, her cheeks 
ashy pale, moaning and sobbing 
lowly, as one in an unhappy dream. 

It was long before = came to 
herself, and His mercy it was she did 
not lose her senses for ever. , As it 
was she told no one but grandmother, 
not even Thor, though: he came 
home hale and happy, till long after 
she became his wife. But to their 
dying day neither Gunhild nor my 
grandmother would let any girl of 
theirs lie one night at the sxter alone, 
And it is lonesome for one in those 
long, dark autumn nights, to be left 
all by one’s self among the felis, 


IV.—tTue PAss. 


From the last seter I started at 
dawn; intent on making my way to 
Gudbrandsdale by the gorge of 
Rondna. ‘The season was far gone, 
the hill-pastures were all abandoned, 
and it was no child’s play to pass the 
night, as I might calculate on doing, 
under the lee ofarock. But I knew 
that it was high time for me to re- 
turn to the Thahibte of my fellow- 
creatures; for I felt that my mind 
was growing weary — weary, and 
blunted, and dull, incapable of per- 
ceiving the grandeur of that with 
which it had made itself familiar. 

The craggy peaks, the ghastly 
ravines, the skeleton ridges, the vasty 
amphitheatres, ‘and the snowy pin- 
nacles overlooking all—these might, 
indeed} be called sublime. But what 


would fill a stranger’s eye with ad- 
miration, had become to me con- 
genial, as friendly intercourse with a 
noble mind. 


Crossing the Dobre burn, my way 
lay southward through a long dreary 
ravine, whose utter sterility imparted 
only a chilly, uncomfortable sense of 
lifelessness; until, serried on each 
side, the crags rose sheer and, dark; 
and there, between those inexorable 
brows, glared, cold and feelingless, 
the Alp’s green, deep-set eye, the 
tarn of Rondna. Densely around,us 
rolled the gathering mists as) we 
breasted the gorge of the mountain. 
Denser and denser grew the air;,.and 
every now and then, through the 
billowy mist-yeil, coldly gleamed on 
me the wan face of the overhanging 
ice-brae. 

Onward. and upward, still. A 
rayen rose heayily at my very foot, 
on the verge of a .deep, narrow 
clengh, which he seemed loath to 
leave, yet afraid to explore. , Some 
wounded reindeer had, maybe, won. 
its way to that solemn place to die in 
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peace. Onward and upward. The 
highest ridge at length was gained, 
and the terrors of the mist were left 
behind. 

Before me, wide and far, glittering 
in the blessed sunlight, lay a vast 
expanse of warm, brown moorland, 
veined with many a glistening burn 
and many a sweet blue loch; and 
bounding the view, the forest-clad 
hills beyond the low, broad, fertile 
valleys, and the braes above the 
homelands, golden with the sear 
foliage of the birch and aspen. 

You can hardly imagine what ab- 
solute sensual delight there is in 
gazing on blue, or even moss-hued 
water, after wandering for days in 
those alpine regions where the waters 
are green—only green—lighter or 
darker according to their actual 
depth ; but deep or shallow, dark or 
light, ever, ever cold, ghastly green. 
Why green is not just as good a 
colour for fresh water as blue, I 
cannot tell; but this I do know, 
when I beheld a blue loch once more 
my heart beat strong with a grateful 
gladness, even as it beat when last 
[ looked on the blue eyes of her I 
love. 

A muttered ejaculation made me 
turn to my follower. Tis eyes were 
fixed, not on the blue loch below, 
but on the corrie of the mountain, 
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yet half shrouded in the receding 
mist. Poor fellow! he had, indeed, 
an object in view; for down the 
stony steep, and along the very way 
we were to go, came trooping merrily 
a charming herd of reindeer. They 
were two rifle-shots from us; so 
down we crouched, my hillsman and 
I, side by side, like a brace of pointers 
dropping to charge in couples. They 
saw us not, nor did they mind us, 
but leisurely took their way down 
the mountain-side, pausing now and 
then to crop the rein-flowers (Ra- 
nunculus glacialis) that grew plenti- 
fully on the dark, hard-pressed, 
dank bed of the lately melted snow- 
brae. And so they kept moving on, 
till they reached the burn. There 
they frolicked and romped; now 
chasing each other along the bank, 
now plashing in the sparkling water. 
But suddenly they stopped their 
tossed their heads, and 
stretched their necks to windward. 
Full three miles off, as the crow flies, 
I descried with my glass a band of 
moss-gatherers on the lower fells. 
Off, off! you old black buck in the 
van! What a beard the ancient 
sinner had! Through the silvery 
showering stream—through the pool 
beyond —up the breasting steep— 
they are gone! Had but we such in- 
stinctive dread of wrong! 


games, 


V.—THE SHIELING. 


‘Well, Per Fugleskjelver, I wish 
we may never have a worse roof over 
our heads. Why the stone hut t’other 
side the fjeld, where I once passed a 
night or two, why that is a mansion 
to this!’ But let us be thankful for 
it, such as it is. You don’t think it 
will fall on us before morning, do 
you, Per?’ 

‘Why,’ quoth Per, ‘ such as it is, 
it hath stood many a year; and it 
would be strange, indeed, if it took 
it into its old head to tumble down 
to-night, just when it’s wanted to 
stand. The moss-gatherers used to 
sleep here; but it is well aired and 
clean enough now, for no one has 
dared lie in it for the last three 
years.’ 

The last remark of my wily hills- 
man decided the question. Wet was 
the rein-moss that we gathered and 
heaped about our weary limbs, and 
wet were the twigs of dwarf-birch 
and hoary-willow which we tried to 


kindle. But the mist had descended 
again over crag and corrie; and 
though the rising wind would soon 
sweep it away, and the moon was 
already up, we were too tired with 
rambling after the herd of reindeer 
we saw at noon to push on further 
that night. 

Wild-goose-like enough I did 
think such a chase; but my poor 
attendant had not fired a shot for 
days. He was earnestly eager; and 
eagerness for any thing is so rare a 
vice in Norway, that I could not 
find it in my heart to forbid him 
trying his luck. Two-and-twenty 
head of wild reindeer are not seen 
every autumn day, and that proud 
old black buck tempted him sorely. 

Cold was the night, and as for our 
shieling, it were well described in 
the words of the old Saxon who sang 
so quaintly of the grave :— 

Ne bath no thine hus 
Healice itimbred, 
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Hit bith unheh and lah 
Thonne thu bist thereinne. 
The helewayes beoth laye 
Sidewayes unhige, 

The hrof bith ybild 

Thine brost full neh. 


Some danger there did really seem 
of being buried alive, but it is a great 
comfort to be a fatalist at times. 
Through the chinks and crannies the 
gentle moonlight stole, as the night 
wore and the mist passed away. 

I know not if it be a sign 

Of weakness, or a gloomy brain, 
But ever in the calm moonshine 

My heart feels young again ; 

And touching some long-silenced chords, 
Old thoughts return with tuneful words. 


While manly eyes with tears o’erflow — 
True tears—not born of love nor woe, 
But smoke, beneath a roof so low 
*T were hard to sit upright ; 
While that old man of old Norse name 
Half chokes himself to raise a flame, 
I rhyme my thoughts without an aim, 
This wildly lovely night. 


Without an aim, my brother dear ; 

But beauty in a moon-ray clear 

Steals softly to my side e’en here, 
And bids me rhyme or sleep. 

And sleep I must to meet the morn, 

With limbs unwearied, looks unworn, 

To wrestle with tough sorrow lorn, 
And rest from hardship reap. 


Who’s seen at Largs the Norseman’s 
barrow, 
In Orkney isles a ‘ Picht’s house’ narrow, 
Or antiquarian’s bone of marrow, 
Hoy’s mystic ‘ Dwarfie stane,’ 
Some notion of the hut may form 
Wherein we cower to keep us warm ; 
But ’t is some shelter from the storm, 
And that indeed ’s the main. 


A lowly brier had Burns for shield, 

Which for its fruit this word did yield ; 

‘A wee bush ’s better nor nae bield,’— 
A motto proudly worth 

A God-ennobled man, whose mind, 

Despite his lot, free, generous, kind, 

In lowliest things truth, love, could find, 
By thought-endearing Earth. 

In human hearts whoe’er would live, 

To human griefs some heart must give ; 

With human wants and passions strive ; 
And though he shun the crowd, 

And his own bosom-care conceal, 

For Earth must think, with Earth must 

feel 

The lowliest woe, the humblest weal.— 

Such is not for the proud. 


With poor hill-folk rough ways to fare, 
Their daily bread and hearth to share ; 
To shew them I can cheerly bear 
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The hardships they deplore ; 

To hear their tales no history heeds, 

Their hunter feats, their warlock’s deeds, 

And elfin pranks o’er moor and meads, 
Thus glean I grateful lore. 


Bards laud the eagle-wings of mind, 

That soar to realms no man can find, 

And leave all worldly woes behind 
With all beneath the moon. 

A fine idea ’s that ‘ eagle-wing ;’ 

But, let me whisper, not the thing : 

More wiselike would it be to sing 
Of poet’s mental shoon. 


On them we trudge from day to day 

Our wandering, wildering, wilful way ; 

O’er briers, o’er stones, o’er clods of clay, 
Belated, guideless, lorn. 

But while those shoon defend our feet, 

Such ills with spurning rhymes we greet, 

And cheerly still, with light steps fleet, 
We tread down flint and thorn. 


But on that long rough road of care, 

At last the hardiest feelings wear ; 

Like old wayfarers’ shoon, till bare, 
Our wounded, tired feet, bleed. 

’T is well, then, if that wilderness, 

Our wide, wide world of self-distress, 

Have one clear spring man’s heart can 

bless, 

One fount from poison freed. 


Whoe’er has found or made a home, 
A haven where no blast can come, 
O’er flowery fields may smoothly roam, 
And smiling deem Ease best. 
But he whose heart is sore with woe, 
That few, thank God ! need feel or know, 
Let him to mountain deserts go 
And seek in hardship rest. 


Some sounds, some scenes, may haunt 
his sleep,— 
The gloomy cleugh, the jagged steep ; 
The death-calm tarn, cold, darkly deep ; 
The ice-brae’s glaring eye ; 
The mist-wreathed crag, no foot can scale; 
The moaning gust, the howling gale, 
The falcon’s wildly plaining wail, 
The raven’s boding cry. 


The scenes, the sounds my mood have fed, 
Refloat around my lonely bed, 
Like gentle warnings from the dead 
Felt in the lull of thought. 
What hours of passion, joy, and pain, 
Have swept as storm-blasts o’er my 
brain ! 
Their ghosts return, but not in vain ; 
Yes, by the dead life’s taught. 


The winds are husht. O’er moor and hill 
Night’s loveliness is shumbering still. 
So calm, so clear from clouds of ill 

Thy slumbers be! Good night! 
E’en that wild warring mountain-stream 
Smiles gladly in the peaceful gleam ; 
O’er my wild life thy friendship’s beam 
Thus sheds a hallowing light. 
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VANITY FAIR.* 


very periodical has its white days 
1; and ambrosial memories. We 
have ours, and the great indigo book 
before us reminds us of one of them. 
Fraser's Magazine was the nursery- 
bed in which Michael Angelo Tit- 
marsh quickened. Out of the ‘ Yel- 
low-Plush rege age grew the 
Jeameses and the Perkinses, the 
Crawleys, Dobbins, and Sharps. 
Transplanted into more open ground, 
Michael Angelo expanded with in- 
creased luxuriance; more salt was 
laid at the roots of his humour, which 
fattened and flourished accordingly. 

But he is the same Michael Angelo 
still. ‘The same characteristics may 
be traced throughout ; the same qua- 
lity of subtle observation, penctrating 
rarely below the epidermis, but taking 
up all the small vessels with micro- 
scopic vision; the same grotesque 
exaggeration, with truth at the bot- 
tom ; the same constitutional instinct 
for seizing on the ridiculous aspect 
of things, for turning the ‘scamy side’ 
of society outwards, and for exposing 
false pretensions and the gentecl am- 
bition of parvenus. ‘The task to 
which the natural bent of Michael 
Angelo’s genius leads him is a dis- 
agreeable one, and often distressingly 
painful; but he never seems to be 
aware of that fact. He dissects his 
victims with a smile; and performs 
the cruellest of operations on their 
self-love with a pleasantry which 
looks provokingly very like good- 
nature. The peculiarities and cc- 
centricities of matter and manner 
with which he started are here as 
trenchant as ever. No author ever 
advanced so far in reputation with- 


out advancing further in novelty of 


enterprise. He has never gone out 
of himself from the beginning, or 
out of the subjects over which he 
ossesses so complete amastery. He 
yas never broken new pastures, but 
only taken a wider and more thought- 
ful survey of the old. Yet such are 
the inexhaustible resources of the 
soil, and such the skill with which he 
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A Novel without a Hero. 
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works them, that we are never con- 
scious of the slightest sense of mo- 
notony. All is fresh, versatile, and 
original. 

The follies, vices, and meannesses 
of society are the game hunted down 
by Mr. Thackeray. He keeps al- 
most exclusively amongst the middle- 
classes ; not the fashionable circles, 
but the people who ape them. The 
distinction is important, since it gives 
him a larger scope with less restric- 
tion. It is by this standard he must 
be tested. We must always keep in 
mind that his Vanity Fair is not. the 
Vanity Fair of the upperranks, where 
a certain equanimity of breeding ab- 
sorbs all crudenesses and angularities 
of character, but the Vanity Fair 
of the vulgar great, who have no 
breeding atall. Into this picture all 
sorts of portraits are freely admissible. 
There is nothing too base or too low 
to be huddled up in a corner of the 
canvass. ‘The most improbable com- 
binations, the most absurd contrasts, 
are not out of place in this miscel- 
laneous mélange. ‘The life that is 
here painted is not that of high co- 
medy, but of satiric farce; and it is 
the business of the artist to shew you 
all its deformities, its cringing affec- 
tations, its paltry pride, its despicable 
finery, its lying, treachery, and penury 
of soul in the broadest light. Start- 
ing from this point, and with this 
clear understanding, we shall be the 
better able to comprehend and esti- 
mate the nature of the entertainment 
prepared for us. 

The people who fill up the motley 
scenes of Vanity Fair, with two or 
three exceptions, are as vicious and 
odious as a clever condensation of the 
vilest qualities can make them. The 
women are especially detestable. 
Cunning, low pride, selfishness, envy, 
malice, and all uncharitableness, are 
scattered amongst them with. im- 
partial liberality. It does not enter 
into the design of Vanity Fair to 
qualify these bitter ingredients with 
a little sweetness now and then; to 
By William Makepeace Thackeray. 
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shew the close neighbourhood of the 
vices and the virtues as it lies on the 
map of the human heart, that mixture 
of good and evil, of weakness and 
strength, which, in infinitely varied 
proportions, constitutes the compound 
individual. The parts here are all 
patented for set functions, and no 
lapse into their opposites ever com- 
promises the integrity of the rdle. 
There is some reason in this. The 
special section of society painted in 
this baok resembles, in more particu- 
lars than mere debauchery of life, 
the conduct of a masquerade where 
a character is put on as a disguise, 
and played out with the best skill of 
the actor, until drunkenness or the 
death-bed betrays his secret. It isa 
lie from first to last ; and no class of 
people in the world stand in such 
need of consistency as liars. We 
must not quarrel with Mr. Thacke- 
ray, then, for not giving Rebecca 
Sharp an occasional touch of remorse 
or tenderness, for not suffering pa- 
ternal Osborne to undergo a twitch 
of misgiving, and for bringing to- 
gether a company of fools and rogues 
who cannot muster up amongst them 
a single grain of sincerity or good- 
feeling. He knows his sitters well, 
and has drawn them to the life. Vanity 
Fair is a movable wardrobe, with- 
out hearts or understandings beneath. 
But there still remains the question 
—important to all Art that addresses 
itself to the laudable business of 
scourging the foibles and criminali- 
ties of mankind—Is there any den of 
vice so utterly depraved, any round 
of intercourse so utterly hollow and 
deceitful, that there is not some 
redeeming feature lurking some- 
where, under rags or tinsel ? 

This revolting reflex of society is 
literally true enough. But it does 
not shew us the whole truth. Are 
there not women, even in Vanity Fair, 
capable of nobler things than are 
here set down for them? Are they 
all schemers or intrigantes, world- 
wise, shuffling, perfidious, empty- 
headed? With the exception of poor 
Amelia, whose pale lustre shines out 
so gently in the midst of these harpies, 
there is scarcely a woman in Vanity 
Fair fromwhom we should not shrink 
in private life as from a contagion. 
And poor Amelia goes but a short 
way to purify the foul atmosphere. 
The author has given her a heart, 
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but no understanding. If he has 
made her patient and good, loving, 
trusting, enduring, he has also made 


her a fool. Her meekness under 
suffering, her innocent faith in the 
evils which she lacks sagacity to 
penetrate, constantly excite our pity ; 
but the helpless weakness of her cha- 
racter forces the sentiment to the 
verge of that feeling to which pity is 
said to be akin. 

We touch upon this obvious defect 
in this remarkable work because it 
lies upon the surface, and must not 
only challenge general observation, 
but is not unlikely to draw down in 
some quarters indiscriminating cen- 
sure. Over-good people will be apt 
to shudder at a story so full of petty 
vices and groyelling passions. They 
will be afraid to trust it in the hands 
of young ladies and gentlemen, lest 
the unredeemed wickedness of its 
pictures should corrupt their morals, 
and send them into the world shut 
up ina crust of selfishness and sus- 
picion. But this sort of apprehen- 
sion, natural enough in its way, is 
manifestly founded upon a false and 
superficial estimate of the tendency 
ofthe work. Beneath the sneers and 
cynicism of Vanity Fair there is an 
important moral, which the large 
population of novel - readers, who 
skim hastily over the pages of a 
book, are almost sure to miss, al- 
though they are the very people of 
all the world to whom practically it 
ought to be most useful, The vices 
painted in this book lie about us as 
‘thick as leaves in Vallambrosa.’ 
We tread amongst them every day of 
our lives. Mr. Thackeray exposes 
them for the benefit of mankind, 
He shews them plainly in all their 
hideousness. He warns us off the 
infected spots. It is not enough to 
say that he never makes them tempt- 
ing or successful, although he ex- 
hibits the attractions by which they 
sometimes prosper, and even goes so 
far as to give us a glimpse of the 
uneasy triumphs they sometimes 
achieve (more repulsive than the 
most ignominious failures) ; but that 
he produces upon the whole such a 
view of the egotism, faithlessness, and 
low deprayities of the society he 
depicts, as to force us to look into the 
depths of a loathsome truth which 
the best of us are willing enough to 
evade, if we can. No doubt we pant 
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for a little clear air in this pestiferous 
region; we feel oppressed by the 
weight of these loaded vapours, this 
stifling malaria. But who objects to 
Hogarth’s ‘Gin Lane’ that it discloses 
a scene which offends his taste and 
shocks his sensibility ? The moralist 
often effects the largest amount of 
good when he assails the nerves and 
faltering judgment of people who 
want the courage to follow out his 
labours to their final issues. 

The defect is not in the moral of 
Vanity Fair, but in the artistical 
management of the subject. More 
light and air would have rendered 
it more agreeable and more healthy. 
The author's genius takes him off 
too much in the direction of satire. 
He has so quick an instinct for the 
ridiculous, that he finds it out even 
in the most pathetic passages. He 
cannot call up a tear without dash- 
ing it off with a sarcasm. Yet his 
power of creating emotion is equal 
to his wit, although he seems to have 
less confidence in it, or to have an 
inferior relish for the use of it. 
Hence the book, with a great capacity 
for tenderer and graver things, excels 
in keen ridicule, and grotesque cari- 
cature, and irresistible exaggerations 
of all sorts of social follies and de- 
linquencies. ‘The universal traits 
and general truths which he scatters 
about are accidental, not elementary; 
his men and women are expressly 
denizens of Russell Square and Park 
Lane; he keeps close to his text 
throughout ; his heads are portraits, 
not passions; he describes less the 
philosophy of human action than 
the contrasts and collisions of a con- 
ventional world ; and he seizes upon 
the small details which make up the 
whole business of the kind of life he 
paints with a minuteness, precision, 
and certainty, and throws them out 
with a sharpness of outline and depth 
of colour rarely if ever equalled. 
The sustaining power with which 
these influential trivialities are carried 
through a narrative of extraordinary 
length, and the tact with which they 
are selected and accumulated, display 
a knowledge of the ‘ frets and stops’ 
of familiar experience, and an artis- 
tical faculty which will present as 
salient attractions to future readers 
as to ourselves. Alas! there wiil 
always be a Vanity Fair in this 
world, of which this crafty book 
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will be recognised as the faithful 
image. 

The story of Vanity Fair is sub- 
servient to the~ characterisation. 
There is not much action ; the actual 
incidents are neither numerous nor 
startling; and the narrative flows on 
with surprising quietness, considering 
the periodical form of publication for 
which it was written, and which or- 
dinarily demands an ‘ effect’ of some 
sort at each monthly fall of the cur- 
tains But the quantity and variety 
of the characters atone for the com- 
parative stillness of the scenesthrough 
which they are carried. ‘We have 
separate bundles of families, not only 
perfectly distinct from each other, 
but each made up of a number of in- 
dividualities no less distinct in them- 
selves. ‘There is the merchant Sed- 
ley and his family — the weak, soft- 
headed Sedley ; and motherly Mrs. 
Sedley, who has ‘no character at all ; 
and the gentle Amelia, who loves so 
miserably, and is floated at length 
so calmly into the repose so well 
fitted for her nature ; and Jos. Sedley, 
the fattest and most besotted of ego- 
tists. Then there are the Osbornes 
—old Osborne, hard and heartless, 
and as dry as the husk ofa dead nut ; 
and George Osborne, vacillating be- 
tween natural impulses and an arti- 
ficial education; and the cluster of 
young ladies, with their simpering 
affectations and consumptive breed- 
ing. And the Crawleys! Where 
shall we find such a group as the 
Crawleys, from that cunning spin- 
ster of Park Lane and her hangers- 
on, to that sanctified hypocrite Mrs. 
Bute Crawley, the rector’s wife? 
Sir Pitt Crawley is one of Mr. 
Thackeray's exaggerations; but we 
must make allowances for butts in 
such cases. There must be here and 
there a target to shoot at when the 
humour begins to flag, and we are in 
want of an excitement to revive our 
animal spirits. Sir Pitt answers the 
purpose toa miracle. His gross vul- 
garities and clownish ignorance — so 
highly improbable in a person of his 
descent, position, and opportunities- 
make capital side-play whenever he 
is wanted to relieve the business of 
the scene. His first appearance re- 
veals him in full. Rebecca Sharp 
has obtained the situation of gover- 
ness in the Crawley family, and 
arrives at the house the evening be- 
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fore the baronet is to start for his 


country seat at Queen’s Crawley, 
Hants. 


Having passed through Gaunt Square 
into Great Gaunt Street, the carriage at 
length stopped at a tall gloomy house 
between two other tall gloomy houses, 
each with a hatchment over the middle 
drawing-room window; as is the cus- 
tom of houses in Great Gaunt Street, in 
which gloomy locality death seems to 
reign perpetual. The shutters of the 
first-floor windows of Sir Pitt’s mansion 
were closed; those of the dining-room 
were partially open, and the blinds neatly 
covered up in old newspapers. 

John, the groom, who had driven the 
carriage alone, did not care to descend to 
ring the bell; and so prayed a passing 
milk-boy to perform that office for him. 
When the bell was rung, a head appeared 
between the interstices of the dining- 
room shutters, and the door was opened 
by a man in drab breeches and gaiters, 
with a dirty old coat, a foul old neck- 
cloth lashed round his bristling neck, a 
shining bald head, a leering red face, a 
pair of twinkling grey eyes, and a mouth 
perpetually on the grin. 

‘This is Sir Pitt Crawley’s?’ says 
John, from the box. 

‘Ees,’ says the man at the door, with 
a nod. 

‘ Hand down these ’ere trunks, then,’ 
said John. 

‘Hand ’n down yourself,’ said the 
porter. 

‘Don’t you see I can’t leave my 
hosses? Come, bear a hand, my fine 
feller, and Miss will give you some beer,’ 
said John, with a horse-laugh, for he was 
no longer respectful to Miss Sharp, as 
her connexion with the family was broken 
off, and as she had given nothing to the 
servants on going away. 

The bald-headed man, taking his hands 
out of his breeches’ pockets, advanced 
on this summons, and, throwing Miss 
Sharp’s trunk over his shoulder, carried 
it into the house. 

‘Take this basket and shawl, if you 
please, and open the door,’ said Miss 
Sharp, and descended from the carriage 
in much indignation. ‘I shall write to 
Mr. Sedley and inform him of your con- 
duct,’ said she to the groom. 

‘Don’t !’ replied that functionary. ‘I 
hope you’ve forgot nothink? Miss 
*Melia’s gowns—have you got them—as 
the lady’s-maid was to have’ad ? I hope 
they’ll fit you. Shut the door, Jim, you'll 
get no good out of ’er,’ continued John, 
pointing with his thumb towards Miss 
Sharp. ‘A bad lot, I tell you—a bad 
lot,’ and so saying, Mr. Sedley’s groom 
drove away. The truth is, he was at- 
tached to the lady’s-maid in question, 
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and indignant that she should have been 
robbed of her perquisites. 

On entering the dining-room, by the 
orders of the individual in gaiters, Re- 
becca found that apartment not more 
cheerful than such rooms usually are 
when genteel families are out of town. 
The faithful chambers seem as it were to 
mourn the absence of their masters. The 
Turkey carpet has rolled itself up, and 
retired sulkily under the side-board; the 
pictures have hidden their faces behind 
old sheets of brown paper ; the ceiling- 
lamp is muffled up in a dismal sack of 
brown holland; the window-curtains have 
disappeared under all sorts of shabby 
envelopes ; the marble bust of Sir Wal- 
pole Crawley is looking from its black 
corner on the bare boards, and the oiled 
fire-irons, and the empty card-racks over 
the mantelpiece ; the cellaret has lurked 
away behind the carpet; the chairs are 
turned up heads and tails along the walls ; 
and in the dark corner opposite the statue 
is an old-fashioned crabbed knife-box, 
locked, and sitting on a dumb waiter. 

Two kitchen-chairs, and a round table, 
and an attenuated old poker and tongs, 
were, however, gathered round the fire- 
place, as was a saucepan over a feeble 
sputtering fire. There was a bit of cheese 
and bread, and a tin candlestick on the 
table, and a little black porter in a pint 
pot. 

‘Had your dinner, I suppose? It is 
not too warm for you? Like a drop of 
beer ?” 

‘Where is Sir Pitt Crawley?’ said 
Miss Sharp, majestically. 

‘ He, he! J’m Sir Pitt Crawley. Rek- 
lect you owe me a pint for bringing down 
your luggage. He, he! Ask Tinker if 
I ayn’t. Mrs. Tinker, Miss Sharp ; 
Miss Governess, Mrs.Charwoman. Ho, 
ho !’ 

The lady addressed as Mrs. Tinker at 
this moment made her appearance with a 
pipe and a paper of tobacco, for which 
she had been despatched a minute before 
Miss Sharp’s arrival; and she handed 
the articles over to Sir Pitt, who had 
taken his seat by the fire. 

‘Where’s the farden?’ said he. I 
gave you three-halfpence. Where’s the 
change, old Tinker ?’ 

‘ There!’ replied Mrs. Tinker, flinging 
down the coin; ‘it’s only baronets as 
cares about farthings.’ 

‘ A farthing a day is seven shillings a 
year,’ answered the M.P. ; ‘ seven shil- 
lings a year is theinterest of seven guineas. 
Take care of your farthings, old Tinker, 
and your guineas will come quite nat’ral.’ 

‘You may be sure it’s Sir Pitt Craw- 
ley, young woman,’ said Mrs. Tinker, 
surlily, because he looks to his farthings, 
You'll know him better afore long.’ 
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‘And like me none the worse, Miss 
Sharp,’ said the old gentleman, with an 
air almost of politeness. ‘1 must be 
just before I am generous.’ 

‘ He never gave away a farthing in his 
life,’ growled Tinker. 

‘Never, and never will: it’s against 
my principle. Go and get another chair 
from the kitchen, Tinker, if you want to 
sit down, and then we'll have a bit of 
supper.’ 

Presently the baronet plunged a fork 
into the saucepan on the fire, and with- 
drew from the pot a piece of tripe and an 
onion, which he divided into pretty equal 
portions, and of which he partook with 
Mrs. Tinker. 

‘You see, Miss Sharp, when I am not 
here Tinker’s on board wages ; when I’m 
in town, she dines with the family. 
Haw, haw! I’m glad Miss Sharp’s not 
hungry ; ain’t you, Tink ?’ and they fell 
to upon their frugal supper. 

After supper Sir Pitt Crawley began to 
smoke his pipe; and when it became 
quite dark he lighted the rushlight in the 
tin candlestick, and producing from an 
interminable pocket a huge mass of papers 
began reading them, and putting them in 
order, 


The reader will scarcely be pre- 
pared to learn that this a ies 
in the dirty old coat, and leering red 
face, who tells the lady that she owes 
him a pint of beer for bringing down 
her luggage, traces his g wenealogy 
back to the days of Elizabeth, who 
erected Crawley into a borough under 
the title of Queen's Crawley ; that 
the pedigree represents the Crawley 
of that day in a forked beard and a 
coat of armour, with the family tree 
growing out of his waistcoat-pocket ; 
that amongst the descendants were 
Charles Stuart Crawley, and John 
Churchill Crawley, and Walpole 
Crawley, all called after the illustri- 
ous persons indicated by their spon- 
sorial names; that the father of this 
gentleman who challenges the lady 
to beer held office under George II. ; 
that this odd gentleman himself was 
called after the ‘ heaven-born minis- 
ter,’ possesses an estate of fiftecn 


hundred a-year, and is member of 


parliament for his own borough. It 
is not, we think, too much to assume 
that a man bred up under the shadow 
of such traditions, however vulgar 
he might be in soul, or however de- 
based he might become by low asso- 
ciations, must have had the advantage 
of an education of some kind; and 
that it is rather gratuitous to endow 
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him with manners and brutalities of 
mind and behaviour such as are to 
be found only in the pothouse. The 
rigmarole of the genealogy is perfect. 
Nothing can be better than this rich 
satire upon a tapestried ancestry. 
Nor is it amiss to shew us the mean- 
ness and vulgarity that are so often 
crouched behind these gilt shields 
and transmitted heraldries; but the 
ridicule which overshoots its mark, 
misses its aim as completely as if the 
arrow had fallen short. No doubt 
there are white crows. Exceptional 
characters may be found in all ranks, 
but the business of true art is to 
generalise the features of society, not 
to pick out monstrosities. Sir Pitt 
Crawley isa man per se. There may 
be such a man in the world; but we 
have never met him or heard of him. 
His gross breeding, illiterateness, and 
cunning, his sly humours and roy- 
stering tastes, make up altogether a 
personage who at once amuses and 
disgusts you. It is impossible not to 
be entertained by the sayings and 
doings of this ribald sharper, who 
cuts his joke, and drinks with a 
tenant, and sells him up the next 
day ; but it is equally impossible to 
reconcile such a person with the 
position he occupies, the circum- 
stances by which he is surrounded, 
the duties to which he is called, and 
which he must fulfil more or less. 
He would at least have learned to 
spell, and have acquired some of the 
common-places of the life in which 
he habitually moves. 

In direct contrast with Sir Pitt 
Crawley, as a work of art, we have 
the Marquis of Steyne, the only spe- 
cimen of the upper ranks of the ari- 
stocracy drawn into the bustle of 
Vanity Fair. Were Mr. Thackeray 
has put out his powers with the most 
brilliant success. This gorgeous pro- 
fligate, this cold- blooded voluptu ary, 
this sumptuous man of wonderful 
energy and acuteness of intellect, 
absolutely grand in his sublime con- 
tempt for all ordinances of God and 
man, is a portrait of extraordinary 
merit. Here the excesses thrown into 
the characterisation only heighten its 
truth ; instead of exaggerating it into 
a fancy piece, they intensify the 
reality, and shew the human demon 
in a glare of broad light that reveals 
every articulation of his frame. The 
Marquis of Steyne is a great concep- 
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tion, greatly developed. We recog- 
nis¢ in him the unmistakeable linea- 
ments of unrestrained power, of a 
giant will, of passions nursed in im- 
punity, of brutal desires and luxury 
of taste. Set beside Sir Pitt Craw- 
ley, we at once distinguish the dif- 
ference between caricature and high 
art. 

In making the experiment of writ- 
ing ‘a novel without a hero, Mr. 
‘Thackeray seems to have been forced 
into the necessity of throwing in- 
creased responsibility upon his he- 
roine. Rebecca Sharp acts in both 
capacities.. She is both heroine and 
hero. Her talents are masculine— 
her tact belongs to the other sex, 
and enables her to make the most of 
them. Born in poverty, and deriy- 
ing her, earliest experiences from 
equivocal associations, she springs 
up suddenly into life, armed at all 
points, and prepared for all difficul- 
ties. ‘The diplomatic finesse and 
sleepless vigilance with which she 
employs her wiles and lures, and 
turns all the connexions she forms, 
and all the circles of society she 
frequents, into tools to work her 
own ends, are profoundly depicted. 
The progress of this woman makes 
one’s honest flesh creep; but its 
truthfulness, to the slightest touches 
of gesture and inuendo, is incontest- 
able. Her nature, utterly depraved 
at the core, is sentinelled by a pre- 
sence of mind which never deserts 
her. She has the fascination and the 


poison of the snake. She is one of 


those persons in whom intuitive sa- 
gacity supplies the place of observa- 
tion and experience ; she adapts her- 
self with facility to all circumstances, 
and shifts to the occasion as imper- 
ceptibly as the chameleon changes co- 
lour; she hoaxes, wheedles, menaces, 
always in the right places, always 
with the right people, and with 
never-failing success ; she is equally 
triumphant in the meanest trick as 
in the most appalling crime; and 
carries herself through all with such 
ease and dexterity, as to provoke our 
admiration in spite of the abhorrence 
she inspires. A woman so odious, 
from whatever point of view we re- 
gard her, would be intolerable were 
it not for the skill with which her 
character is painted. It is this skill 
—surprising and highly-finished in 
its kind—that surrounds this con- 
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summate actress and heartless trick< 
ster with unflagging interest. Mr. 
Thackeray has evidently bestowed 
extraordinary care upon the character 
of Rebecca, and, as we shall see, given 
her such nurture from the begin- 
ning as accounts for the rank growth 
of her after life. The precocity of her 
childhood, and the demoralising cir- 
cumstances under which it was de- 
veloped, prepare us for all that fol- 
lows. Her career opens as becomes 
its progress and its close. It is like 
the infancy of one of the dwarf, de- 
formed fairies of Brittany. No poul- 
pican ia its cradle, devising mischiev- 
ous schemes for turning households 
topsyturvy, ever discovered a more 
malignant genius than little Rebecca, 
when she used to go home from Miss 
Pinkerton’s school at Chiswick, to 
delight the artists’ quarter in New- 
man Street with her fiendish gam- 
bols. 


Miss Sharp’s father was an artist, and 
in that quality had given lessons of draw. 
ing at Miss Pinkerton’s school. He was 
a clever man, a pleasant companion, a 
careless student ; had a great propensity 
for running into debt, and a partiality 
for the tavern. When he was drunk, he 
used to beat his wife and daughter ; and 
the next morning, w.th a headache, he 
used to rail at the world for its neglect 
of his genius, and abuse, with a good 
deal of cleverness, and sometimes with 
perfect reason, the iools, his brother 
painters. As it was with the utmost dif- 
ficulty he could keep himself, and as he 
owed money for a mile round Soho, 
where he lived, he thought to better his 
condition by marrying a young woman 
of the French nation, who was by preufes- 
sion an opera girl The humble. eas ng 
of her :emale parent Miss Sharp .neves 
alluded to, but used to state subse- 
quently that the Entrechats were a 
noble family oi Gascony, and took great 
pride in her descent from them And 
curious it is, that as she advanced in lite 
this young lady’s ancestors increased in 
rank and splendour, 

Rebecca's mother had had some edu- 
cation somewhere, and her daughter 
spoke French with purity and a Parisian 
accent. It was in those days a rare ac- 
complishment, and led to her engagement 
with the orthodox Miss Pinkerton; for 
her mother being dead, and her father 
finding himself not likely to recover after 
his third attack of delirium tremens, 
wrote a manly and pathetic letter to 
Miss Pinkerton, recommending the or- 
phan child to her protection; and so de- 
scended to the grave after two bailiffs 
Z 
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had quarrel d over his cor Rebecca 
was seventecn when she came to Chis- 
wick, and was bound over as an articl 
pupil ; her duties being to talk Fi: rencl 
as we have seen, and her privileges 
live cost free, and, with a few guine 
a-year, to gather 
from the professors who 
school. 

She was small and slight in 
pale, sandy-haired, 
ually cast down; when they looked up 
they were very large, odd, and attractive ; 
so attractive that the Reverend Mr. 
Crisp, fresh from agp and curate to 
the Vicar of Chiswick, the Reverend Mr. 
Flowerden, fell in love with Miss S Sharp, 
being shot dead by glance of her eyes 
which was fired all ngs way 
wick church from the school-pew to the 
reading-desk. This infatu ated young man 
used sometimes to take tea with Miss 
Pinkerton, to whom he le ul been pre- 
sented by his mam and actually pro- 
posed something like marriage in an 
intercepted note, which the one-ey 
apple-woman was charged leli 
Mrs. Crisp was summoned from 
and abruptly carried off her darling 
but the idea, even, of such an 
the Chiswick dovecote caused 
flutter in the breast of Miss Pinkerton, 
who would have sent away Miss Sharp, 
but that she was bound to her under a 
forfeit, and who never 
believe the young lady’ 
that she had never 
word with Mr. Crisp, except und r her 
own eyes, on the two occasions when she 
had met him at tea. 
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and with eyes habit- 
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could th oroug lily 
S$ protes stations, 


e xchanzed a sil gle 


By the side of many tall and bouncing 
young ladies in the establishment, Re- 
becca Sharp looked like a child. But 
she had the dismal precocity of poverty. 
Many a dun had she talked to 
turned away from her father’s door; 
many a tradesman had she coaxed and 
wheedled into good humour, and into the 
granting one meal more. She sat com- 
monly with her father, who was very 
proud of her wit, and heard the talk of 
many of his wild companions—often but 
ill suited for a girl to hear. But s! 
never had been a girl, she said ; 
been a woman since she was eight yea 
old. Oh why did Miss Pink« rton | t such 
a dangerous bird into her c 

The fact is, the old lady thought Re- 
becca to be the creature in the 
world, so admirably, on the 
when her father brought her to C) 


meekest 
occasions 


iswick, 


used Rebecca to perform the part of 


ingénue. She thought her a modest and 
innocent little child; and only a year 
before the arrangement by which Re- 
becca had been admitted into her house y 
and when Rebecca was sixteen years old, 
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estically, and with 
r a present of a 


e confiis- 


it in 
and dat 
) ed home togetl 
after the evening party (it was on the 
occasion he speeches, when all th 
profess were invited), and how Miss 
Pinkerton would have ed had she s 
the caricature of herself which the little 
mimic, Rebecca, managed to make out 
f her doll! She used to go through 
dialogues with it; it formed the delig 
of Newman Street, Gerrard Street, and 
| ists’ quarter; and the young 
when they came to take 
‘ with their lazy, dissolut 
ior, used regularly to 
Pinkerton was at 
swell known to them, poor 
” : 


Lawrence or Presiden 


Thrown —e her 
the world, 


» the I usil 


own resources 


no ewer 0 
e people about her; 
r humours, 
supersedes estab- 


flatters 
- its, 
favour 
a ecrets, » comes indispensable 
in family bre md reconciliations, 
worms herself into the confidence of 
needy nts, gains the ascend- 
ancy everywhere, and secures a hus- 
band at last in the person of one of 
Sir Pitt Crawley’s sons, The match 
is resented by the aunt of the vic- 
timised roué, and great expectations 
are consequently cut off. But diffi- 
ilties are converted into triu umphs 
this clever intrigante, who runs 
zh a course of brilliant expedi- 
suts, into which we cannot follow 
her, with infinite fluctuations of for- 
tune, and courage and artfulness 
equal to them, terminating in a com- 
fortable refu; gium of mock-piety. If 
Mr. Thackeray had dealt in the vul- 
gar way with this accon iplished de- 
mirep, he would have cast her for 
crushing punishment, instead 
of exhibiting her, after all her trans- 
eressions, presiding at a fashionable 
bazaar. But he has struck out a 
more impressive moral. It shews us 
a new shape of the world’s decep- 
tions—the life of guiltiness taking 
its last shelter under the garb of 
virtue and devotion. How much of 
this sort of iniquity is enacted about 


s, works hereelf i into 
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us every day! And how 
we deceived and cheated by 
pudent lie! It is more th 
ble that if this clever, 
woman—who closely r 
dame Lafiarge, denuded of her spirit- 
uality—had been sentenced to a mo- 
ral Botany Bay, she might have 
carried away with her 


semibles 4 J 


alittle morbid 
sympathy ; but the author has effect- 
ually and wisely left her in a posi- 
tion which deepens the aversion she 
has all along inspired. Rebecca, in 
her booth at Vanity Fair, is an ob- 

ject from which we ins tinctively 
shrink with a sensation of rep uge 
nance, which we should certainly 
not have felt had she been consigned 
to beggary on the highway. 

The history of tebecea is thrown 
into strong contrast with that of 
Amelia Osborne, the gentlest of hu- 
man beings. The two histories r 
side by side, and maintain oppos 
lines of interest with excellent eflect. 
There is nothing new in the story of 
Amelia, nor in her character; but it 
is charmingly told, and a ippe als very 
piteously to one’s sympathies from 
amidst the associations by which she 
is surrounded. Poor Amelia ha 
given away her heart, in days 
prosperity, to George Osborne, th 
son of a rich, purse-proud merchant. 
A reverse comes; her father, who 
had been the founder of old Qs- 
borne’s fortunes, fails; and old Os- 
borne, callous to every sentiment of 
gratitude and friendship, threatens 
to cast out his son for ever if he 
does not abandon his betrothed. This 
brutal old gentleman pursues his 
former benefactor, Sedley, with vin- 
dictive — proporti ioned, as is 
usual in such cases, to the amount 
of obligatic ons he has reccived at his 
hands. People of that mould are 
notso uncommon as could be desired 
in this paradoxi ical world of ours. 
They never forgive those who confer 
benefits nj pon them; and hate them 
all the more for the wrong they 
have done them. 

Forgiveness to the injured doth belong, 
But ne’er do they forgive who’ve 
the wrong. : 


done 


Upon this well-recognised princi- 
ple old Osborne acts with a tyrannical 
sternness that well-nigh breaks the 
heart of the poor girl. He forbids 
all intercourse, and the lovers are 
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parted. ‘The picture of Amelia’s dc- 
solution is profoundly affecting, not- 
withstanding that Mr. ‘Thackeray 
turns it oif with a touch of uncom- 
fortabie satire :— 
V ish came—the an- 
‘ruin, and the departure 
Square, and the declaration 
en her and George, 
ecn her and love, her and 
x and faith in the world—a 
ter from John Osborne told her 
few curt lines that her father’s con- 
such a nature that all 
nents between the families were 
d. When the tinal award came, 
shock her so much as her 
ier mother rather expected it 
Sedley himself was entirely 
the ruins of his own affairs 
red —— Amelia took the 
y palely and calmly. It 
condinm 1ation of the dark 
long gone before. It 
ading of the sentence— 
had long ago been guilty 
of loving wrongly, too vio- 
reason. She t told no more 
w than she had before. 
rcely more unhappy now, 
all hopes were over, than 
felt, but dared not con- 
was gone. So she changed 
rrc house to the small one, 
mark or difference; re- 
in her little room for the 
ied silently ; and died away 
I do not monn to say that 
»so. My dear Miss Bul- 
lock, lo not think your heart would 
break in this way. You are a strong- 
yung woman, with proper prin- 
I do not venture to say that 
would; it has suffered, and, it 
e confessed, survived. But there 
> souls thus gently constituted, 
, and delicate, and tender. 
old John Sedley thought of 
affair between George and Amelia, or 
luded to it, it was with bitterness almost 
Mr. taku himself had 
fe cursed Osborne and his fa- 
; heartless, wicked, and ungrateful. 
No power on earth, he swore, would 
induce him to marry his daughter to the 
m of such a villain; and he ordered 
Emmy to banish George from her mind, 
and to return all the presents and letters 
which she ever had from him. 
: promised a cquiescence, and tried 
She put up the two or three 
; and as for the letters, she drew 
them out of the place where she kept 
th ny and read them over, as if she did 
not know them by heart already, but she 
could not part with them. That effort 
was too much for her; she placed them 


reat er 
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minded yj 
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in her bosom again, as you have seen a 
woman nurse achild that is dead. Young 
Amelia felt that she would die or lose her 
senses outright if torn away from this 
last consolation. How she used to blush 
and lighten up when those letters came ! 
How she used to trip away with a beating 
heart, so that she might read unseen! 
If they were cold, yet how perversely this 
fond little soul interpreted them into 
warmth! If they were short or selfish, 
what excuses she found for the writer ! 

It was over these few worthless papers 
that she brooded and brooded. She lived 
in her past life,—every letter seemed to 
recall some circumstance of it. How 
well she remembered them all! His 
looks and tones, his dress, what he said, 
and how,—these relics and remembrances 
of dead affection were all that were left 
her in the world, and the business of her 
life to watch the corpse of Love ! 

To death she looked with inexpressible 
longing. ‘Then,’ she thought, ‘I shall 
always be able to follow him.’ IT am not 
praising her conduct, or setting her up as 
a model for Miss Bullock to imitate. 
Miss B. knows how to regulate her feel- 
ings better than this poor little creature. 
Miss B. would never have committed 
herself as that imprudent Amelia had 
done ; pledged her love irretrievably, 
confessed her heart away, and got back 
nothing—only a brittle promise, which 
was snapt and worthless in a moment. 
A long engagement is a partnership which 
one party is free to keep or to break, but 
which involves all the capital of the other. 

Be cautious, then, young ladies; be 
wary how you engage. Be shy of loving 
frankly ; never tell all you feel, or (a 
better way still) feel very little. See the 
consequences of being prematurely honest 
and confiding, and mistrust yourself and 
every body. Get yourselves married as 
they do in France, where the lawyers are 
the bridesmaids and confidants. At any 
rate, never have any feelings which may 
make you uncomfortable, or make any 
promises which you cannot at any_re- 
quired moment command and withdraw. 
That_is the way to get on, and be re- 
spected, and have a virtuous character in 
Vanity Fair. 

George Osborne—who, we should 
have mentioned, holds a commission 
in the army, and is thus far in 
advance of his father in the social 
scale—vacillates a little under the 
paternal wrath ; but there is enough 
of manhood and sentiment in his 
nature to make him feel that he is 
acting, as the Morton and Reynolds’ 
comedies would say, ‘like a scoun- 
drel.’ Besides, he loves Amelia, who 
is beautiful, as well as good and 
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passive ; and opposition, under such 
circumstances, only tends to make 
him break out into rebellion against 
his father, who commands him not 
only to give up Amelia, but to marry 
a great mulatto woman of enormous 
wealth. The explosion between fa- 
ther and son takes place one day 
after dinner. 


During all the dinner George rattled 
on with a volubility that surprised him- 
self, and made his father doubly nervous 
for the fight which was to take place as 
soon as the ladies were gone. 

The difference between the pair was, 
that while the father was violent and a 
bully, the son had thrice the nerve and 
courage of the parent, and could not 
merely make an attack but resist it ; and 
finding that the moment was now come 
when the contest between him and his 
father was to be decided, he took his din- 
ner with perfect coolness and appetit 
before the engagement began. Old Os- 
borne, on the contrary, was nervous, and 
drank much. He floundered in his con- 
versation with the ladies, his neigh- 
bours ; George’s coolness only rendered 
him more angry. It made him half mad 
to see the calm way in which George, 
flapping his napkin, and with a swagger 
ing bow, opened the door for the ladies 
to leave the room; and filling himself a 
glass of wine, smacked it, and looked his 
father full in the face, as if to say, ‘ Gen- 
tlemen of the Guard fire first.’ The 
old man also took a supply of ammuni- 
tion, but his decanter clinked against the 
glass as he tried to fill it. 

After giving a great heave, and with a 
purple, choaking face, he began. 

‘How dare you, sir, mention that 
person’s name before Miss Swartz to- 
day, in my drawing-room? I ask you, 
sir, how dare you do it ?’ 

‘Stop, sir,’ said George, ‘don’t say 
dare, sir. Dare isn’t a word to be used 
to a captain in the British army.’ 

‘1 shall say what I like to my son, sir. 
I can cut him off with a shilling if I like 
J can make him a beggar if I like. | 
will say what I like,’ the elder said. 

‘I’m a gentleman, though I am your 
son, sir,’ George answered haughtily. 
* Any communications which you have to 
make to me, or any orders which you 
may please to give, I beg may be couched 
in that kind of language which I am ac 
customed to hear.’ 

Whenever the son assumed his haughty 
manner, it always either created great 
awe or great irritation in the parent. 
Old Osborne stood in secret terror of his 
son as a better gentleman than himself; 
and, perhaps, my readers may have re- 
marked in their experience of this Vanity 
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Fair of ours, that there is no character 
which a low-minded man so much ‘mis- 
trusts as that of a Gentleman ! 

‘ My father didn’t give me the educa- 
tion you have had, nor the advantages 
you have had, nor the money you have 
had. If I had kept the company some 
folks have had through my means, per- 
haps my son wouldn’t have any reason 
to brag, sir, of his superiority and West 
End airs (these words were uttered in the 
elder Osborne’s most sarcastic tones). 
‘But it wasn’t considered the part of a 
gentleman, in my time, for a man to in- 
sult his father. If I’d done any such 
thing, mine would have kicked me down 
stairs, sir !’ 

‘TI never insulted you, sir. I said I 
begged you to remember your son was a 
gentleman as well as yourself. I know 
very well that you give me plenty of 
money,’ said George (fingering a bundle 
of notes which he had got in the morn- 
ing from Mr. Chopper). ‘ You tell it 
me often enough, sir. There’s no fear 
of my forgetting it.’ 

‘IT wish you’d remember other things 
as well, sir,’ the sire answered. ‘I wish 
you’d remember that in this house, so 
long as you choose to honour it with 
your company, Captain—I’m the master, 
and that name, that that—that you— 
that I say ——’ 

‘ That what, sir ?’ George asked, with 
scarcely a stir, filling another glass of 
claret. 

‘———— !’ burst out his father with a 
screaming oath—‘ That the name of those 
Sedleys never be mentioned here, sir— 
not one of the whole damned lot of ’em, 
sir.’ 

‘It wasn’t I, sir, that introduced Miss 
Sedley’s name. It was my sisters, who 
spoke ill of her to Miss Swartz ; and, by 
Jove, Ill defend her wherever I go. 
Nobody shall speak lightly of that name 
in my presence. Our family has done 
her quite enough injury already, I think, 
and may leave off reviling her now she’s 
down. I'll shoot any man but you who 
says a word against her.’ 

‘Go on, sir, go on,’ the old gentleman 
said, his eyes starting out of his head. 

‘Go on about what, sir? About the 
way in which we’ve treated that angel of 
a girl? Who told me to love her? It 
was your doing. I might have chosen 
elsewhere, and looked higher, perhaps, 
than our society; but I obeyed you. 
And now that her heart’s mine, you give 
me orders to fling it away; and punish 
her, kill her, perhaps—for the faults of 
other people. It’s a shame, by Heavens,’ 
said George, working himself up into a 
passion and enthusiasm as he proceeded, 
‘to play at fast-and-loose with a young 
girl’s atfections—~and with such an angel 
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as that—one so superior to the people 
amongst whom she lived, that she might 
have excited envy, only she was so good 
and gentle, that it’s a wonder any body 
dared to hate her. If I desert her, sir, 
do you suppose she forgets me ?’ 

‘T ain’t going to have any of thisdamned 
sentimental nonsense and humbug here, 
sir,’ the father cried out. ‘There shall 
be no beggar marriages in my family. If 
you choose to fling away eight thousand 
a-year, which you may have for the ask- 
ing, you may doit: but, by Jove, you 
take your pack and walk out of this 
house, sir. Will you doas I tell you, 
once for all, sir, or will you not ?’ 

‘ Marry that mulatto woman ?’ George 
said, pulling up his shirt-collars. ‘I 
don’t like the colour, sir. Ask the black 
that sweeps opposite Fleet Market, sir. 
I’m not going to marry a Hottentot 
Venus.’ 

Mr. Osborne pulled frantically at the 
cord by which he was accustomed to sum- 
mon the butler when he wanted wine; 
and, almost black in the face, ordered 
that functionary to call a coach for Cap- 
tain Osborne. 

‘I’ve done it,’ said George, coming 
into the Slaughters an hour afterwards, 
looking very pale. 

‘What, my boy ?’ says Dobbin. 

George told what had passed between 
his father and himself. 

‘]’ll marry her to-morrow,’ he said, 
with an oath. ‘I love her more every 
day, Dobbin.’ 

The result is that Amelia Sedley 
becomes the happy wife of George 
Osborne, who treats her as well as 
can be expected for a man without 
much positive vice in his character, 
but, also, without any sound feeling 
or steadiness of principle. In a little 
while this marriage brings Amelia 
and Rebecca together once more,— 
Rebecca, to whom Amelia had been 
so kind in former days. Rawdon 
Crawley, the husband of Rebecca, is 
ordered with his regiment, on the 
eve of the battle of Waterloo, to 
Brussels, where they all meet. This 
Rawdon, having been thrown out 
of favour by his marriage with Re- 
becca, keeps himself afloat by running 
into debt, borrowing money where he 
can, and fleecing his friends at play ; 
in the cultivation of which respect- 
able sources of livelihood he is in- 
structed and sustained by his clever 
little wife. One of his victims is his 
friend George Osborne, who has been 
cut off by his father with a couple 
of thousand pounds in loose cash, 
and offers a convenient prey to these 
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adroit schemers. The two ladies are 
brought together at the famous ball 
at Brussels the night before the 
tle, and in this scene 
of their characters 
shewn in full 
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the bouquet, but when he gave it to the 
owner there lay a note coiled like a snake 
among the flowers. Rebecca’s e ye caug rht 
it at once: she had been used 1 to cle a] in 
notes in early life. She put out her hand 
and took the ey He saw by her 
eyes as they met that she was aware what 
_ should find ha. Her husband 
hurried her away, still too intent upon 
his own thoughts, seemingly, to take 
note of any marks of recognition which 
might pass between his friend and _ his 
wife. These were, however, but trifiing. 
George her hand, with one 
of her quick, knowing glances, and made 
a curtsey and walked away. George 
howed over the hand, said- nothii ng in 
reply to a remark of Crawley’s, di 

hear it even, his brain was 
with triumph and excitement, 
them to go ry without a word. 

His wife saw one part, at least, of the 
bouquet scene. It was quite natural 
that George should come at Rebec 
request to get her her scarf and 
flowers; it was no more tha 
done twenty times before i 
of the last few day s, but n 
much for her. ‘ William,’ she 
denly clinging to Dobbin, 
her, ‘ you’ve ys been very kind 
me: I’m—I’m not well. ‘f mi 
home.’ She did not know she called him 
by his Christian name, as George was 
accustomed to do. He went away with 
her quickly. Her lodgings were hard by, 
and they threaded through the crowd 
without, where eve ry thing r seemed to be 
more astir than even in the 
within. 
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In the crisis of this passage of 
intrigue, and while yet e: 
is fluttering in the bosom of Georg 
Osborne, the news of Napoleon's un- 
expected appearance in the neigh- 
bourhood suddenly bursts upon them. 
The revellers are scared in the midst 
of their dalliance, and George hurries 
away to make preparations for his 
pe aa ‘The maddening confusion 
of ideas—the recurrence to home, 
and the rush of generous self-accusa- 
tions—the remorse which supervencs : 
upon his guilty desires—are crowded 
into the description with masterly 
power. 


xpe ctation 
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looked for, so sudden whe 
What were love nd intrigue 
thoucht about a thousand 
these in his rapid walk to his 
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his past life and future chances- 
which might be before him 
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he might be about to ; art. Oh, how he 

wished that night’s work undone, and 

that with a clear conscience, at least, he 

might say farewell to the tender and 

guiltless being by whose love he had set 
| tle store ! 


He thought over his brief married life. 
seks he had frightfully 
lissipated his little capital. 


= those few we } 
How wild 
had been! Should any 
e befall him, what was then left 
Why had he married her ? 
was not fit for marriage. Why had 
disobeyed his father, who had always 
en so generous to him? Hope, re- 
morse, ambition, tenderness, and selfish 
filled his heart. He sat down 
wrote to his father, remembering 
he had said once before when he 
engaged to fight a duel. Dawn 
faintly streaked the sky as he closed this 
farewell letter. He sealed it, and kissed 
the superscription. He thought how he 
had deserted that generous father, and of 
usand kindnesses which the stern 

old man had done him. 

He had looked into Amelia’s bed-room 
she laid quiet, and her 
, and he was glad she 
On arriving at his quarters 
he ball, he had found his regimental 

already making preparations for 
parture: the man had understood 

il to be still, and these arrange- 

were very quickly and _ silently 

Should he go and awake Amelia, 

ht, or leave a note for her bro- 

break the news of departure to 
went in to look at her once 


reckless he 


the the 


he entered ; 
seemed closed 
asleep. 


had been awake when he had first 
but had kept her eyes 
her wakefulness 
seem to reproach him. But 
when he had returned—so soon after her- 
self, too—this timid little heart had felt 
and turning towards him 
tept softly out of the room, she 

ulen into a light sleep. George 

id looked at her again, entering 

nore softly. By the pale night- 
could see her sweet, pale face ; 

yurple eyelids were fringed and closed, 

ool one round arm, smooth and white, 
ay outside of the coverlid. Good God, 
w pure she was! how gentle, how 
ende ry nd how friendless! And he, 
, brutal, and black with crime ! 

Seal and shame-stricken he 

e bed’s foot, and looked at the 

How dared he—who was 

ay for one so spotless ? God 


God bless her ! He 


entered her room, 
closed, so that 
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even 


more at ease; 
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at the hand, the 
ind, lying asleep; and he 
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and looked 
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Two fair arms closed tenderly round 
his neck as he stooped down. ‘1 am 
awake, George,’ the poor child said, with 
a sob fit to break the little heart that 
nestled so close by his own. She was 
awake, poor soul ! and to what? At 
that moment a bugle from the Place of 
Arms began sounding clearly, and was 
taken up through the town; and amidst 
the drums of the infantry and the shrill 
pipes of the Scotch the w hole city awoke, 

In such these Mr. 
Thackeray discoy ers a command ov er 
springs of feeling which, when he 
chooses to approach them, well out 
at his touch with a pathos and beauty 
not often exceeded. In the serious 
as in the humorous phases of his 
story he is equally clear, natural, 
and earnest. And now that he has 
shewn enough ofthis legitimate power 
to warrant us in calling for its still 
higher and more expanded exercise, 
we hope he will do justice to himself 
hereafter, and trust himself more at 
large amongst the graver clements of 
fiction 

The sequel of Amelia's fortune is 
soon despatched. Her husband is 
kille : at Waterloo, and Dobbin, who 
had loved her all through with an 
awkward but most truc and dis- 
interested passion, after a due inter- 
val, is aceepted and rewarded for his 
devotion. 

This lumbering, sound - hearted 
Dobbin is one of the best conceptions 
in the story. His suppressed love 
for Amelia—the tenderness with 
which he hovers about her—his un- 
gainly manners and downright good 
sense, always interest us. Sometimes, 
indeed, he overdoes his part, but he 
generally contrives to set himself 
right again by some stroke of blun- 
dering good-nature, or a passing self- 
sacrifice, that reconciles us at once. 
Of the rest of the people who figure 
in this book, Mrs. Major O'Dowd, 
the kindest and ‘ most tay-drinken- 
est’ of Irishwomen, must be singled 
out for particular admiration. There 
is nothing novel in the combination 
of such genuine Hibernian ingre- 
dients, but there is considerable merit 
in the way in which they are brought 
into active operation. 

Looking back upon this story, we 
are struck more than ever by the 
simplicity of itsconduct. Itisnot con- 
structed upon a legitimate principle, 
or upon any principle at all. It isa 
novel without a plan, as without a 


passages as 


Vanily Fair. 
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hero. There are two distinct nar- 
ratives running through it, which 
not only never interfere with each 
other, but frequently help each other 
on. Shoals of characters are drafted 
through its pages, but they never 
crowd or jostle each other, or produce 
the slightest confusion of action or 
obscurity of incident. The whole 
business of the fiction moves on be- 
fore us, with as little reference to a 
beginning, middle, or end, as the 
progress of own life. The 
established usages of novels are en- 
tirely set aside. 


ones 


Instead of winding 
up with the merry marriage bells, as 
if all human interest in the person- 
ages ofastory terminated in Doctors’ 
Commons, the real interest does not 
fairly begin until the marriage bells 
have done their office. Nor is this 
interest kept up by factitious means. 
There are no extraneous 
opened as we go along 


sources 
no episodes 
to relieve the route—-no superfluous 
characters to strew it with variety. 
The interest is progressive and com- 
plete to the end. 

There is another merit in this 
story. It is free from over-refine- 
ment or claboration. All is direct, 
palpable, and close. The touches 
exhibit the decisive hand of a true 
artist. There is never any necessity 
to repeat them, or to go back to 
clear up knots or mysteries in the 
narrative: there is nothing to clear 
up; it is all onward and straight- 
forward. 

‘A great book,’ says the proverb, 
‘is a great evil;’ and although we 
should be unwilling to lose a page 
of Vanity Fair, we may advise the 
author to keep within narrower limits 
in future. It is a gigantic under- 
taking to get through this massive 
volume, and in this age the consump- 
tion of time is a consideration. In- 
ordinate length, however ably main- 
tained, is an obstruction to enjoy- 
ment ; and an author may be said to 
stand in his own light who produces 
a book that makes an unreasonable 
demand on the leisure of his readers. 
The attraction must be of a remark- 
able kind which can hold us in sus- 
pense over so huge an octavo; yet, 
large as this octavo is, we put it down 
with reluctance. The originality of 
the treatment, the freshness and 
fluency of the style, and the absence 
of peculiarities in the diction or terms 








of expression, inspire it with the 
charm of perpetual variety. No 
writer was ever less of a mannerist, 
and few writers have displayed within 
the compass of a single story more 
fertility of invention, or a more ac- 
curate knowledge of life. 

We ought to say something about 
the illustrations of our artist-author, 
for he gathers laurels in both fields. 
The humour of the plates is broad 
and sketchy, and full of the same 
cynical spirit which pervades the 
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text. The characterisation is equally 
keen and striking. Becky is espe- 
cially excellent ; and it is only when 
Mr. ‘Thackeray goes out of his satiric 
pleasantries that he misses his accus- 
tomed success. The tender, drooping. 
Amelia, is made to simper and look 
wretchedly lackadaisical ; but the 
grotesque Dobbin, the surly Osborne, 
the radiant 0" Dowd, are all capital, 
and hit off at the top of their pecu- 
liarities with a bold and brilliant 
pencil, 

































































pay of toil was over, 
A A day of burning heat, 
‘The peasant plodded homeward, 
With bruis’d and weary feet ; 
His humble cot he enter’d, 
With worn and anxious heart, 


But the grief-marks on his partner's 


face 
Made the fond husband start. 


Pale were her once bright features, 
Wasted her tender frame, 

Six days had past since fever 
Into her dwelling came ; 

And he, their hope and treasure, 
And she, their joy and pride, 

Their two dear little children, 
‘That day had droop'’d and died. 


What words could tell the anguish 
Of that heart-stricken man ; 

Or paint the mother’s sorrow 
So woe-begone and wan ? 

Who could conceive the feelings 
Of parents fond and kind, 

Whose brightest j Joys had vanish'd 
Leaving “grief’s sting behind ? 


Still did the wretched father, 
In speechless trouble gaze 
Upon his lovely infants, 
Who had, in happier days, 
Fill'd up to overflowing 
His cup of earthly bliss, 
As on his fond knees seated 
Each shared his loving kiss. 


‘They are not dead!’ thus thought he; 


‘My darlings are not dead ! 
They could not surely leave us, 
When all joys else had fled. 











My boy, my girl, my angels, 
Awake, and smile again ! 

Who calls but your fond father, 
And shall he call in yain ?’ 























Slowly an elder enter’d, 
Solemn his air and mien, 

And stood, the dead and living 
With noiseless step between ; 

‘ Suffer your little children 
To go to Christ their King, 

Who robb'd the grave of victory, 
And pluck’d from death its sting.’ 






































‘Thus spake the aged pastor, 
‘The parents held their breath, 
No tears roll’d from their eyelids, 
But mighty grew their faith ; 
And, piercing through the shadows, 
They saw their ngel pair, 
Borne up to heaven's portals, 
In chariots through the air. 









































They saw the King of Glory 
Spreading His arms out wide 
To clasp them to His bosom, 
And seat them by His side. 
They heard the arch of heaven 
Resounding to their strains, 
And view'd them tripping lightly 
Through Eden's green domains. 



































Religion quickly. sweeten’d 
Their cup of bitter woe, 
And they at once experienced 
Peace that the world can’t know. 
Soon were the lovely children 
Laid underneath the sod, 
But their souls ere then had enter’d 
The Paradise of God. 
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MODERN FRANKFOR' 


n times like the present, when the 
| most exciting political dishes are 
served up to us every day with an 
abundance and y: ariety ‘unprecedented 
in the annals of the : world, we are 
apt to become dainty and fastidious 
and to turn with indifference from 
those which are less highly flavoured, 
or whose flavour is less to our tast 
We must own that this has been 
the case with us as regards the 
so-called German National Parlia- 
ment. We have regularly skipped 
those columns in the newspapers 
which stood under the unpromising 
heading of ‘State of Germany,’ 
or ‘Assembly at Frankfort ;’ or 
have only consented to wade 
through them when there was n 
thing better, or nothing 
worse to be had. Of al I] the provi- 
sional governments, dictatorships, 
and presidentships, which during 
the last few months have undertaken 
to reform the abuses of government, 
that belonging to Baron Gagern has 
interested us the least; and 
the monstrous fact of 
a power by those who had no power 
to elect, to be placed in authority 
over the powers that already exist— 
though the most daring anomaly in 
all-daring times— 
cite us to more than a passing 
der as to what on earth the 
Germans would now be abo In 
short, we felt that rik cht or 
wrong, they were working at some- 
thing, and that not in a corner bi 
in the face of all 


nations, 
would be long enough 


O- 


ea thay 
ratnel 


of 


even 


these to ex- 
wonh- 


«ood 


thoug!l , 


ut 
yet it 
any 
thing definite came of their consult- 


before 


ations, and soon enough to try and 
understand _ it that time 
came. 

The truth is, we had never sufii- 
cient faith in the grievances of th¢ 
Germans to have any interest in, 01 
even patience with, the means they 
have undertaken to redress them. 
They had always appeared to us such 
a happy people, with their small 
taxes, cheap living, and petty titles 
—their shut-up sho} s dur: ¢ dinner- 
time and siesta, their thin beer and 
delicious music in the evening, and 
their smothering 


when 


cigar asin and 


he election of 


unrestricted liberty of corpulency all 
the day long, that we could never 
bring ourselves to look upon them 
in the light ofa persecuted race, but 
rather wondered why they were not 
a contented one. There is no doubt, 
however, that though the affairs of 
Germany were nominally adminis- 
t representing the dif- 
ferent States of the Empire, yet that, 

in point of fact, Austria alone rulk 
the Diet; and that whatever resolu- 

tions fpr reform might be passed 

the small representative chamber of 
the lesser powers, such Baden, 
Darmstadt, &c., they invari- 
ably stifled in their further necessary 
passage through the = itself. Still, 
even through this reluctant and 
impracticable cham “i, it is certain 
that some small amount ofreform was 
oce y wrung—witnessthe Zoll- 
n throughout Germany — and 
lave been ( <pected had 

| le en content to wait, orr 
+, had the French Revolution not 
or had German stu- 
1 locked up in their cham- 
[t is difficult for any one with 
sound English feelings to enter into 
the grievances of a people who, a 
they freely admit on all hands, have 
enjoyed great exemption from tax- 
flourishi ng commerce, an 
administration of justice, 
erfect freedom of religious op i- 
nion—even to the denial of religion 
to believe that, in the right 
discussion, in universal 
in the uncontrolled 
> press, will be found 
acea ae all such evils as they 
evertheless, have to sufier. 
this the Germans themselves 
implicit faith ; for with all 
disaffection to the old 
the worst unkindness they 
its charge » is, that they were 

rom the discussion of } 

iho in the form of popu 
meetings or through the medium of 
| Time, therefore, must 
ve W hether these privileges will 
ly b them what they covet 
tt Be, in the means they have 
acquire these, and some- 


ling more, they have not committed 


sayl . 
tered | ra Dic 


as 


were 


eth 


asionally 


1 
? , 
ulic 


ation, a 


in ase 


But in 
have 
thie ir present 
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rio 


press. 
ring 
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a great blunder, as well as no little 
sin. 

Meanwhile, in the shower of pam- 
phlets and babel of words which the 
first riotous jubilee of loosened pens 
and tongues has occasioned—every 
one looking eagerly at the future, 
but none dwelling upon the past—it 
has been so difficult, even upon the 
spot, to trace the events of the last 
few months, to know precisely what 
vas meant by the ‘ Pro Parlament, 
or the ‘Sitting of the Fifty, that we 
scruple less in giving our readers a 
short summary of that which it gave 
us some trouble to learn. 

It is well known that for many 
years the cause of Reform, more or 
less reasonable or treasonable in its 
demands, has been fighting and pre- 
paring in Germany, not only among 
associations of private individuals— 
illegal, of course—but also by an 
open party of public men in the 
Chambers of those States which had 
granted their subjects a form of re- 
presentation. Among these latter, 
Baron Gagern had long been known 
as the leader of the extreme Opposi- 
tion in the Chambers of [esse Darm- 
stadt, of which he was a deputy. 
Disappointed, however, in his efforts, 
and finding no favourable occasion 
for action, he retired, as much in dis- 
gust as in disgrace, to his estate, where 
he lived in seclusion for nine years, 
devoting himself, Cincinnatus - like, 
to the pursuits of agriculture. The 
French Revolution now broke out ; 
and almost every German State be- 
came convulsed to its centre. Gagern 
left his fields ; men of kindred opinions 
rallied together; and seven of the 
leaders of the Reform party, Gagern 
being one of them, met at Heidelberg, 
to deliberate both 
stemming the exigencies of the times 
and of taking advantage of them. 
It was now Reform against Revolu- 
tion; a different order of things 
against total disorder. ‘The result of 
this meeting was an invitation, in 
the names of these seven, to the 
chief men in Germany known as 
the friends of the liberal cause, sum- 
moning them to assemble upon a 
certain day at Frankfort, for the 
avowed discussion of public affairs. 
The day arrived, and with it the 
self-appointed deputies, to the num- 
ber of six hundred, who were re- 
ceived in Frankfort with tears, and 


as to the means of 
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embraces, and triumphal arches. 
This was the ‘ Pro Parlament.’ 

Thus far every step they had 
taken, however justified by the ge- 
neral paralysis of rulers and cabi- 
nets, and by the increasing insubor- 
dination of the people, had been, 
strictly speaking, illegal. Now the 
sovereigns gave a certain sanction to 
the matter, by sending seventeen 
‘ Vertrauen’s Minner,’ or men of con- 
fidence, to Frankfort, not as protest- 
ants against the Assembly, or spies 
upon its-acts, but as open and 
friendly participators in it,— thus 
giving the body an indirect author- 
ity by their very presence. ‘These 
six hundred individuals had no com- 
fortable five florins a-day to main- 
tain them, and some of them had 
come from a considerable distance, 
so, after a few days more of general 
festivity than of serious deliberation, 
they broke up and dispersed; leay- 
ing a committee of fifty to sit till the 
universal-suffrage elections should . 
have returned the real representa- 
tives of the peop le. These fifty were 
of a very Radical complexion—the 
restoration of German nationality 
their chief dream, and the war with 
Denmark the rash consequence. 
After sitting about a month, and 
doing this and other mischief, this 
body was again abs sorbed in the more 
regularly chosen d eputies who now 
assembled again at Frankfort, many 
of the fifty retaining office as mem- 
bers of the Parliament itself. Mean- 
while the Grand Duke of Hesse 
Darmstadt, pursuing the same policy 
which most of the German sov ereigns 
had adopted, or been compelled to 
adopt, namely, that of calling to their 
councils men whom they had = 
nistrusted, had appointed Baron Ge 
gern his prime minister,—an office 
which he accepted and held, till re- 
quired to exchange it for that of 
President of the Parliament. From 
which time his history, as well 
that of the Assembly, is too well 
known to be repeated. 

Little, therefore, as one can sym- 
pathise with, or trust the proceed- 
ings of a body of men, who, while 
all was confusion around, and the 
utmost cironmepertion requisite to 
vin udieate their position, have begun 
by an unjust aggressive war, and 
persist in continuing it; and difficult 
as it may be to justify the manner 
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in which the parliament at Frank- 
fort commenced, and perfectly im- 
possible as it is to throw any light 
on what they intend doing; yet the 
outward face of this political drama 
—farce or tragedy, as it may prove 
—is one of no common interest. It 
has some of the most noted and 
most notorious characters of modern 
Germany for its actors, and the pic- 
turesque and historical locality of the 
old city of Frankfort for its scenery. 
Every thing that you see and hear 
shews that you are on the spot where 
experiments on a gigantic scale are in 
progress for better or for worse ; that 
you are in the centre of a modern 
political fermentation, carried on, if 
not with much greater promise of a 
sound and healthy result than in 
Paris, yet, at all events, with a 
greater show of earnestness and de- 
corum. You see that if the Germans 
are trying to deceive any body in 
their present expectations, it is first 
and foremost themselves; that they 

have the serious form and intention 
of business, though, from the noise 
they make about it, business to which 
they are unaccustomed, and for which 
it remains to be proved whether they 
be at all competent. 

But there is no doubt that as re- 
gards the locality they are in the 
right place. Frankfort seems the 
natural home for all political meet- 
ings. It has been the neutral ground 
where all parties could meet. A free 
republic itself, it is within its walls 
that the most absolute monarchs have 
been chosen and crowned. There is 
a significant history of the past in 
its strong gates, and high houses, and 
narrow streets, and its Rémer hall 
lined with the pictures of the em- 
perors of Germany—where, by a 
strange coincidence, the last vacant 
space was filled up by the last mo- 
narch who formally bore that tithe— 
which many a modern deputy may, 
perhaps, read with an exulting sense 
of present freedom ; but there is also 
a deep moral in the lovely gardens 
into which the old hellleuest walls 
have been transformed, and which 
now encircle the city with one ver- 
dant bower, on which we would 
have them more especially ponder 
with an earnest sense of future re- 
sponsibility. The present walls of 
Frankfort have been literally reared 
by peace, and her bulwarks by pro- 





joyed for the last thirty years; and 
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sperity. Every tree which now over- 
shadows the groups daily swarming 
in these unique promenades, tells of 
that total freedom from all war's 
alarms which the country has en- 


with the Parliament must rest the 
blame ifthat freedom be interrupted. 
Meanwhile, here in these gardens, 
as well as in every place of public 
resort in the city, may be seen and 
heard those signs of increased bustle 
and activity which the presence of 
the National Assembly excites. ‘The 
hotels are crammed full, while, 
upon the strength of having six hun- 
dred and eighty- four additional in- 
dividuals in the city—all of them 
with the unusually “liberal sum of 
five florins, or nine shillings, a-day, 
to spend, and that not their own— 
the hotel-keepers have most cun- 
ningly raised their prices. The cigar- 
venders should do the same, for the 
din of voices and the smoke of 
cigars are equally incessant. If you 
step into any public room toward 
dining or supping hours you are deaf- 
ened and stifled. Never, even in 
Germany, was there known such a 
consumption of tobacco and waste 
of breath. Words and smoke are 
suspiciously close together. It is the 
fashion now for every body to talk 
politics, or, at least, to shew that 
they may talk what they imagine to 
be politics, without let or hindrance, 
and at the top of their voices. Here 
and there may be seen a quict, busi- 
ness-like individual, reading or writ- 
ing in complete abstraction, or two 
friends engaged in confidential con- 
versation in their usual tones of 
voice ; for you might openly repeat 
to your neighbour the greatest State 
secret in the world, without fear of 
its going any further: but otherwise 
all are talking as loud as they can, 
and many thumping the table with 
their knives and forks besides. If 
you strain your ears you may hear 
the names of the favourite liberal 
deputies, or the words Patrivtismus, 
Einheit, and Nationalitiit, with a few 
more similar expressions, recurring 
in the universal din, as regularly as 
the leading words in a catch; and 
stranger might go away with the 
impression that all these noisy talkers 
were only saying the same thing 
over and over again, and perhaps 
not be so very far wrong either. 
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Even among the common walkers 
in the promenades, and passers in the 
streets, you see that there is some- 
thing unusual going on. ‘They are 
decorous and orderly—that is, the 
higher and respectable classes—but 
they have a conceited, important 
look, as if the transactions of the 
day greatly increased their individual 
consequence. ‘They knit their brows, 
and stroke their beards, with an air 
of profound senatorial abstraction, 
and even puff their cigars with a 
certain self-satisfied sense of having 
‘ein Parlament. In other respects, 
too, the state of the times is shewn 
by the improved behaviour of the 
officials. ‘They have the politeness 
of men who are trembling for their 
places, and who would not give of- 
fence for the world, by look or deed. 
Never were travellers so civilly 
treated in Germany, at post-office, 
passport-office, and other bureaux, 
as they are now. But, by tlic same 
reason, the people have as much de- 
teriorated. ‘They are rude and un- 
courteous if addressed, carry a scarce 
suppressed insolence in look and 
manner, while the remarks openly 
uttered as the well-appointed Beth- 
mann carriage drives past on the 
promenades testify how much the 
same feeling against the rich, which 
exists in France, has extended here. 

The German cockade, black, red, 
and yellow, is universally worn— 
generally in the shape of a large 


button, staring directly in front of 


the hat or cap, like a ferocious Poly- 
phemus’ eye; frequently in perfect 
harmony with the rough - bearded 
countenance beneath, but. sometimes 
contrasting ludicrously with a peace- 
ful inane face, which 
frightened at what it has inounted. 
Roses of black, red, and gold, for 
the use of ladies, are to be scen in 
the shop windows; but, whether to 
their credit or not, we never saw a 
woman of any kind wearing the co- 
lours at all. On the contrary, vaga- 
ries of dress are entirely confined to 
the other sex, especially to snobbish- 
looking youths, anxiously nourishing 
beards which will not come, who 
walk about with ugly, open, bull- 
throats, and broad beaver hats and 
feathers, as if the unity of Germany 
all depended upon their looking like 
mountebanks. 

The booksellers’ shops are also 
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highly significant of the times. Their 
shelves groan beneath the weight of 
new pamphlets. For it is the same 
with writing as with speaking. 
Every body is anxious to shew that 
his pen as well as his tongue 
is at liberty; and there is no 
one so obscure who does not think 
it his duty to give a kick of spite at 
the dying lion of German Absolutism, 
or a helping hand to the rising form, 
indefinite and unsubstantial as it is, 
of German Unity, People’s Sove- 

reignty, Parliamentary Supremacy, 

Imperial Regency, or what not. The 
pamphlets lie piled in heaps, for 
no ordinary bookseller’s tables and 
shelves have room to shew one-tenth 
of their faces. They have grown 
up, stage above stage, for want of 
ground space, like the Jews’ houses 
in the Jewish quarter. ‘Toss them 
over for a few minutes, and you see 
an epitome of the prevailing ideas 
collected in their titles. The word 
Deutsch, mm various forms of con- 
junction, occurs over and over again. 
There are regular sets of das Deutsche 
Parlament, die Deutsche Pressfretheit, 
die Deutsche Nation, der Deutsche 
Volk, and about five hundred of das 
Deutsche Reich. The old Dentsche 
Vaterland seemed quite superseded ; 
there were not above half-a-dozen of 
him to be seen. If you trouble 
yourself to dip further than the sur- 
face you find much creditable feeling 
and tolerable sense, with addresses to 
the people persuading them to order 
and peace, though never on any high 
principle. Also a large proportion 
of a very opposite tendency: pro- 
positions for the abolition of the 
nobility, and treatises on the esta- 
blishment of a republic and the so- 
vereignty of the people; for which 
the writers would, six months ago, 
have been imprisoned for life, and 
deserve to be so still. But ‘there 
was one pamphlet which, without 
siding with either party, seemed to 
us in its mere title to sum up the 
whole essence of the present state of 
affairs. It was only three words, 
Was wollen wir ? or, ‘ What is it we 
wish for?’ The Parliament must 
answer that question. 

The windows, too, are full of cari- 
eatures. In this the Germans shew 
their want of practice, if not their 
inherent inaptitude. At present their 
caricatures are as witless in meaning 
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drawing. 
had some 


as they are wretched in 
One only that we observed 
point in it—a printer handing 
a paper to an indivi 
back in astonishment 
costs thirty kreutzei Ise. 
* What, costs! Why, 7 thee: cht we 
were to have the freedom of the 
press iy 

Various portraits of the Archduke 
John, or of the ‘ Reichsverweser,’ as 
he is already universally called— 
which, at first glance, we took for 
caricatures of course, also 


over 


also—are, 


to be seen at every spare pane of 


glass, shewing a benevolent face, 
with the undoubted length of line 
and weakness of expression which 
testifies his lap burg descent. The 
history of his marriage with the post- 
master of Steiermarkt’s daughter is 
repeated in too many versions—on 
more ridiculous, if not disgraceful, 
than the other—for any one to at- 
tempt to decide ipon the true one, 
At all events, it has furnished a de- 
lizhtful romance tothe} Liberal ladic 
of Germany, who scem to consider 
this act as his chief recommendation 
to the regentship. His illustrious 
irth, all are eager to assure you, is 
merely an accident, which in no way 
conduced to it. 
the archduke uppear, too, as many o 
the principal deputies : 
can hold, — ordina 
prints, taken from da: ceeatenen te 
chief of them consisting merely of a 
pair of eyes peeping over a bushy 
beard, and only to be distinguished 
one from the other by their signa- 
tures written beneath,—which, how- 
ever, being genuine German auto- 
graphs, are perfectly illegible. 

But it is time to introduce the 
reader to some of the 
these portraits, who are regularly to 
be seen in the A from nine 


is the windows 


1; oan > 
ithographic 


issembly 
till two. The sovereignty of the 
emperor was proclaimed at the old 
Gothic hall of the Romer, and rati- 
fied at the old C cathedral, 
and was the greatest ceremony of the 
century ; that of the people is de- 
clared in the modern Lutheran 
church of St. Paul’s—where it is to 
be ratified remains to be proved— 
and is the fashionable lounge of the 
day. St. Paul’s Church is a large, 
circular building, perfectly adapted 
to its present purpose, and scarcely 
altered from its former. It is pre- 


atholic 
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like a 
ip, with 
yorted on pillar 


Presbyterian place 
galleries all round 
s, for the public 
rrow pews divided into fou 
wr the deputies. Th 
ns are significant of the opinions 
ir occupants. The central 
oht indicates the Liberal Conserva- 
the central left the moderat 
Liberal, and the extreme right and 
ft sections the extremes of each 
opinion,—all converging to a kind of 
magnified pulpit for the president 
and his two secretaries, with the 
tribune for the speaker like a pre- 
centor’s box below them. Bencath 
the pillars on each side are the mor 
select seats for spectators, entered by 
tickets, the ladies « 
centlemen on the right; further o1 
are the pl: ( : reporters ; 
behind the leputies, almost out 
I » Voice from the tribune, 
rtitioned off between th 
which serve for committce- 
therwise there is no sign 
ie change from the sacred to 
secular purpose, execpt in the 
I fiaes of the German colours 
which wave over the president’s head, 
and a colossal figure of Germania 
painted in fresco on the wall above 
him, her head crowned with oak- 
leaves, a sword in one hand, and the 
German flag in the other, and the 
course, behind her. 


ions below {i 


is {+ t} 
on tne left, til 


‘ising sun, of 
Even though the business of the day 
is going forward it is difficult to get 
‘id of the impression of the 
mecting-house. A monotonous speaker 
of shabby appearance is in the tri- 
bune; the atmosphere has the true 
hot and drowsy feeling of a long- 
winded extempore sermon, for, of 
course, not a window is allowed to b 
the galleries are quict, the 
attentive, when, suddenly, 

urst of hissing on the one hand 
and clapping on the other, with the 
" lent ringing of the president's 
ell, and shouts of ‘Ruke! ruke!’ 
ie ent to ‘Order! order!’ con- 
vince the looker-on that he is not in 
place of divine worship, nor even 
in a representative assembly much 
according to the English notions of 


according 


h. 


first 


But the deputies themselves engage 
our attention now. ‘They have ra- 
ther more distinction of physiognomy 
than their portraits allow them. But 
they are far from beautiful. The 
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people have not been bribed and 
corrupted by their looks. Some 
there are with a certain Holbein- 
like strength of character, and others 
with a Van-Dykish picturesqueness ; 
but the majority, with their un- 
shaven faces and untidy dress, are 
very like old German students ; and 
1 few, we must say, with their fan- 
tastic, absurd costume, very like old 
fools. Upon the whole it would be 
difficult, one would think, to select 
six hundred and eighty-four men out 
of the middle and higher ranks of 
society of one of the leading nations 
of Europe with fewer good looks, or 
less aristocracy of appearance. The 
prevalence of the beard is against 
them. It might be very well for a 
Venetian senator, with his grand 
nose and brilliant eye, especially with 
Titian or Paul Veronese for his por- 
trait-painter, to indulge in such an 
appendage ; but the frequent small 
eye, and broad thick nose of the 
‘Teutonic race, can ill carry it off. 
‘The German face cannot afford to do 
without a chin, of which it is often 
the best feature. No one should 
venture to wear a beard who has 
not great beauty of form or intellect 
above it to redeem the divinity of 
the human countenance; without 
that he runs the risk of reminding 
you much more of an animal with 
the upper part shaven, than of a man 
with the lower part bearded. More 
care and neatness, too, are required in 
the arrangement of such an appur- 
tenance than the Germans are dis- 
posed to bestow on any part of their 
persons. Here and there one well 
trimmed and delicately kept was to 
be seen, tenderly caressed from time 
to time by the owner as he sat, look- 
ing very tired with the morning’s 
proceedings ; but, generally, they 
were neglected and untidy, with a 
mossy, rough look, like an old over- 
year bird’s-nest. 

But we must take a closer survey, 
for there are men here whom the 
world has long heard of, or whom it 
will hear of, and that, perhaps, to its 
cost. We stumble on the ugliest 
man in the Assembly first. Who is 
that deputy on the extreme left, with 
his small red eyes, upward nose, 
backward forehead, and cheeks and 
chin covered with shaggy, coarse 
hair, and that red, the exaggeration 
of all we haye just condemned ? 
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With a grossness of fat, too, which is 
worse than his ugliness, and a ma- 
lignity of expression which is worse 
than his fat? His face does not belie 
him. It is Blum, the Leipsic book- 
seller, deputy from Saxony, the ter- 
rorist of the “Assembly. He has just 
rolled down from the tribune through 
a perfect babel of contrary demon- 
strations, after a speech in which the 
total recklessness of his principles are 
ill-disguised by that sham _ philan- 
thropy of universal nationality, 
which, if attempted, would plunge 
Europe into war, and, if successful, 
would take her back to the darkest 
ages of mal-government. He is suc- 
ceeded in the tribune by one as oppo- 
site to him in appearance as the hall 
can well shew,—a fine young man, 
with broad shoulders and open chest. 
He wears the beard too, but it is 
fair and fine; his forehead and eyes 
are splendid, and though the complex- 
ion is delicate as that of a woman, the 
expression is one of the most deter- 
mined we sce here. It is Giskra, 
one of the Austrian deputies, who 
headed the insurgent s tudents in the 
late revolution at Vienna, but who 
seems since then to have learnt wis- 
dom, for he is applauded by the 
right and hissed by the left, and 
breasts his own party with a defiant 
expression as he returns to his seat 
in the central left. Near to him in 
the same section are to be seen Mathy 
from Carlsruhe, and LBassermann 
from Manheim,—men suspected for- 
merly by their respective sovereigns, 
but courted by them now, and w hose 
names, from the share they have 
accepted in the ministry of the re- 
gent, are likely to become more 
widely known. Also Jordan, the 
Prussian deputy, who was liberated 
in the March days of Berlin, after an 
imprisonment of fifteen years, for 
propagating those opinions which 
have now sent him here. Ruge of 
Leipsic, too, a shabbily -dressed, 
lanky-haired individual; and Simon 
of Treves, a dark, handsome young 
man, are both prominent speakers on 
the extreme left: Ruge boring with 
his long-winded pertinaciousness, and 
Simon dazzling with his bold para- 
doxes. And Graf Auerswold in the 
central left, well known to fame un- 
der the name of Anastasius Griin, a 
tall, slender, aristocratic-looking man, 
who, when he was offered a cham- 
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berlain'’s key at the court of Vienna, 
refused it, saying, ‘ What should I 
do with a key that opens nothing ?’ 

3ut the individual a stranger most 
cares to see,—he whose face you 
study again and again, as if to try 
and establish some bond of resem- 
blance between it and the sweet 
poetry which every musician of note 
has set and reset,— Uhland, the sweet 
lyrist of Germany, is here. His 
countenance is a puzzling one, for it 
is difficult to detect any poetry in it 
atall. He is an ugly, heavy-looking 
man, very florid, with large, clumsy 
features; but the forehead is high 
and smooth, and his long, fine hair, 
once sandy, now grey, floats pic- 
turesquely round his head. In the 
days when Uhland wrote his best 
things, all the fire of his patriotism 
was (lirected against the common 
enemy of Germany. It was the war 
for freedom against Napoleon that 
his poetry fanned. But he has long 
been known as an advoeate for ultra- 
reform. In the Wirtemberg Cham- 
ber, of which he was a member, he 
was always foremost in the Opposi- 
tion; and an answer of his there, 
when called to order by the pre- 
sident, is now universally current 
here,—‘ Herr President, you may 
ring, but the truth sounds londer 
than your bell.’ Ofcourse he sits on 
the extreme left. 

But we must look at the right 
now: the left has not usurped all 
the poets. Foremost on the central 
right, among the seats immediately 
under the tribune, may be seen an 
aged individual, whom all regard 
with interest. It is the venerable 
Arndt, one of the Rhine- Prussian 
deputics, whose beautiful song of das 
Deutsche Vaterland got him disgrace 
with his Government and popu- 
larity with every singer throughout 
Germany, and has now sent him as 
deputy here. At all events, what- 
ever imaginary harm his poetry may 
have done has been amply redeemed 
by his salutary influence at Bonn 
during the late disturbances. ‘To 
him the Prussian Government were 


indebted for the orderly conduct of 


the students of Bonn, who form an 
honourable and almost solitary ex- 
ception amongst the list of disaffected 
German universities. Close behind 
this fine old man the gaillard of the 
Assembly takes his place,—Prince 
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Felix Lichnowsky, a fine, spirited 
young man, with a kind of dashing 
eloquence which takes all hearts, and 
corresponds with his handsome face, 
and hearty, independent bearing. 
Baron Schmerling, too, is close by, 
one of the ministry of the central 
government, a young man of simple, 
unpretending, English-gentlemanlike 
appearance. Also General von Ra- 
dowitz, with his silent, deep-lined 
face; and Gervinus of Heidelberg, 
writing earnestly for his paper. 
Dahlmann, too, author of the Zng- 
lish Revolution—-a face of great re- 
flection ; and Frei Herr von Fincke, 
short, apoplectic, and humorous, with 
little, laughing eyes behind his spec- 
tacles, but still stamped with the air 
of a man of business. Altogether, 
the right, both central and extreme, 
have decidedly a more solid and 
businesslike appearance than the left. 
‘They are older men too, with better- 
shaped heads, and, though it may 
seem of no importance in their states- 
manlike capacity, with fewer beards. 
There is one fantastic exception, 
though,—that old man sitting ther 
under the gallery close to the door, 
looking in the distance like the medal 
of Leonardi da Vinci in his old age, 
or the print of that mysterious old 
man on the cover of Bluckwood’s 
Magazine, or a Welsh harper got 
up for effect. ‘The Germans inform 
you that it is Dr. Jahn, the great 
iurnier professor,—or, in other words, 
the inventor of the art of gymnastics 
in Germany; though why he goes 
about in a braided tunic, with a grey 
beard divided into two points reach- 
ing to his waist, and his hair falling 
down his shoulders, is more than 
they can say. The men of Freiburg 
have the honour of being represented 
by this ridiculous old gentleman. 
Perhaps, after all, the most re- 
markable physiognomy in the As- 
sembly, and the one which attracts 
the closest and most often renewed 
attention, is that which is seen in 
the president’s seat. For firmness, 
thoughtfulness, and benevolence of 
expression, Baron Gagern’s face is, 
of all those we have been scanning, 
the one we should most wish to sce 
placed there. It bears a guarantee 
for order, patience, and sense upon 
it, or there is no truth in the testi- 
mony of human expression,—with no 
beauty, however, of feature, but that 
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of a close, compact, reflective head, 
with overhanging brows and mild 
eyes, and one of those chins which 
govern all around them. His man- 
ner, too, is perfectly plain and un- 
pretending, with no dignity, real or 
assumed, but rather the reverse, espe- 
cially when he rings his bell for order, 
and jots it down again emphatically 
when he finds it makes no impression. 

But then he rises, and let the de- 
puties rage ever so furiously together, 
his manner at once daunts them, and 
his voice, which is splendid, is heard 
above them all. Ifthere is a presage 
of good for Germany to be seen in 
this whole array of discussicnal os- 
tentation, it is solely and entirely in 
the outward bearing of this man. 
There is a firmness and quiet about 
him which seems only to proceed 
from equal consciousness of power 
and of rectitude. No anxiety, or 
fuss, or self-importance is visible. 
He sits there with a placid expres- 
sion, much like a teacher overlooking 


his boys, or a master at the head of 


his workmen, patient and forbearing 
with their follies and imperfections, 
because he feels them to be completely 
within his own control. Not but 
what we fear Gagern may deceive 
himself, still more than his expression 
deceives us. As a speaker, too, he 
preserves the same character. His 
words are few and prompt, with a 
simplicity and clearness which, in 
German, sounds strange upon the 
ear. Lut the Assembly bids fair to 
work a reform in the German lan- 
guage, if they do in nothing else. The 
majority of those that mount the 
tribune express themselves not only 
with an ease and readiness perfectly 
surprising in men totally unpractised 
in the art of public oratory, but many 
of them speak altogether a new lan- 
guage. There are no longer such 
heart-rending suspenses for the little 
monosyllable that is to tell you 
whether a question is to be or not to 
be. They no longer cram their 
sentences so unmercifully full before 
they clap on the lid of the final verb ; 
though, of course, a regular long- 
winded set still survives, especially 
among the professors, who wander 
at will in the laybrinths of pure 
grammatical construction, and keep 
you waiting for the end of the sen- 
tence till you have forgotten the 
beginning ; while all alike, whether 
VOL. XXXVIII. NO. CCXXV. 
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prompt or prosy, ring the regular 
changes upon those much-abused 
words of the day, Putriotismus, Ein- 
heit, and Nativnalitit. 

But we must not forget that the 
Frankfort Parliament admits the fair 
sex also to its consultations; that is 
to say, as lookers-on. The ladies 
occupy the left side of the house, 
under the gallery; thus showering 
down their sweet influences especially 
upon the Radical party, a partiality 
one wonders the sticklers for German 
unity should tolerate. ‘ Das Parla- 
ment’ is now the great passion with 
the ladies; and no ball or opera- 
tickets were ever more in request 
than those which admit them to 
‘Paul’s’ Church, as they uncere- 
moniously clip the saint. Not only 
the young and the idle, but mothers 
of families and mistresses of esta- 
blishments are to be seen there, day 
after day, taking their seats as re- 
gularly as the deputies themselves, 
till one wonders what becomes of the 
ménage at home. Germany is, ins 
deed, revolutionised, and that in her 
heart’s inmost core, when her daugh- 
ters take to talking politics and for- 
get to knit; for not a stocking, in 
any stage, was to be seen in the As- 
sembly. As to their politics, those 
might be. hard to define. Gagern 
appeared to be a universal favourite 
with them; ‘the all-perfectest crea- 
tion of God,’ as one very German 
lady assured us; but otherwise they 
seemed to choose their heroes by 
their looks, as all women should do; 
and whenever Giskra or Lichnowsky 
mounted the tribune, though cham- 
pions of opposite causes, a perceptible 
flutter ran along their ranks. In 
point of beauty, however, the ladies 
themselves were not calculated to 
sow dissension among the deputies, 
or to distract them from intenscr 
thoughts of German unity; and 
though here and there might be seen 
a young and lovely face with full 
swimming black eyes, luscious cheeks, 
straight nose, and small vermilion 
mouth, yet it had also the never- 
failing drawback of that disingenu- 
ousness of expression which invari- 
ably marks the daughters of Israel. 
Even in the small dimpled hand, fit 
for a painter's study, which hung 
over the crimson-cushioned edge of 
the gallery, or was perpetually raised 
to arrange the folds of black lace 
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which mingled with the blacker 
hair, there was something which re- 
vealed the Hebrew blood. 

But if the ladies of Germany have 
forsaken their kitchens and 
and left the mice to play in 
their absence, what have not the 
i ? For after 
enomical cha- 
ocial con li- 
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nothing to risk or lose, will find it 
the most profitable of all occupations 
to be at once the champions and ex- 
citers of the people. 

There is no doubt that the false 
principles upon which the noblesse of 
Germany have been maintained (for 
we cannot call that by the English 
word which, in reality, is 
so different), are in great measure 
the present state of 
things, and all its causes and its con- 

equences. The utter absurdity and 
emptine if a system which 
up a body of high-titled aristocracy 
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no wonder, then, that in the present 
sudden upturn of all established sys- 
tems in Germany a cry for the abo- 
lition of the wzoblesse, their titles 
and their privileges, as something 
equi uly galling and useless to all 
should have been one of the 
earliest raised in this Assembly ; nor 
can it surprise any body if it be 
renewed violently again, for the ma- 
jority of those who sit here are men 
who have been justly irritated, not 
by contras sting the substantial influ- 
ence of the nobility with their own, 
but by being taught continu: uly that 
the former can be maintained only at 
er expense. 
Still there are matters, such as the 
restorationof Posenand theabrogation 
the celibacy of the Roman Catholic 
rey, to which a hundred wiseacre 
deputies have bound themselves, &c. 
&c., more or less absurd and trifling in 
themselves, and totally so when com- 
pared with the great que 
German unity under one head, which 
Assembly have pledged them- 
lves to solve, and which no deputy 
uld for a moment think of bring- 
r forward, if he had any regard for 
those who are looking 
rnitude of 
has undertaken. 
proceeding to1 edress parti cular 
grievances or assist particular nations, 
men have to constitute and 
fine the > power by which such re- 
dress ant l assistance is to be enforced. 
llow that is to be done seems to be 
as great a puzzle to the very men 
that are playing the game as it 
can be to any who are spectators of 
it. Individu ally, no one depu ty seems 
to have any opi nion on the matter ; 
and the innocence with which they 
knowledge, when questioned as to 
the future duties of the regent, and 
the position of the sovereigns under 
him, that ¢here lies the difficulty, and 
that but for them the whole affair 
might be settled with the greatest 
case— which is as much as saying 
that but for the householder they 
might easily control the house — 
might be amusing, if it were not so 
fool-hardily audacious. Collectively, 
however, t they affirm, as a matter of 
course, that the Assembly will soon 
have this stumbling-block out of the 
way, as if it were a mere question of 
strength which a six-hundred-and- 
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eighty-four-deputy power must be 
sure to accomplish. 

No one, however, possessed of his 
senses, can for a moment believe that 
the sovereigns of Germany will con- 
sent to submit themselves to: a system 
of tutelage which leaves them little 
more than their and their 
painted boundary-posts, or act in 
subservience to a prince who has 
neither the power nor the right to 
enforce obedience to his 
Far from applauding 
their forbearance in not deposing 
their lawful sovereigns altogether, it 
appears to us that they have done a 
more cruel yo cowardly thing in 
keeping n their thrones, only 
to degrade them there. iither their 
aad pro- 
positions, are left with too little power 
to govern their own states, or too 
much to submit to the authority 
of another. And if the position of 
the monarchs be ble and 
anomalous, that of their subjects, de 
jure and not d Sti cto, or vice versa 
(for it is impossible to will 
| well-affected 
puzzled how to act 
double relation to the 
meral and the 

particular, and the dis- 
will only obey either alter- 
nately as it may suit their lawless 
purpose. The well-affected will 
either burn wi 7 indignation at the 
sl eht put upon those whom they 
cannot cease to consider as their law- 
ful, and with many, beloved mo- 
narchs, or the disaffected will take 
advantage of the helplessness of the 
former to insult them, as they have 
donealready, more than any monarchs 
ought to bear. 

In short, whatever view we take 
of the matter about to be pro- 
pounded and settled by the Parlia- 
ment at Frankfort, the elements of 
rupture and’ discord are the only 
things which bear any promise of 
accomplishment, or can be distin- 
guished at all in the general con- 
fusion : subjects bearding their sove- 
reigns; sovereigns, with a portion 
of their people, struggling against 
the Parliament; the P: Sema di- 
vided interminably in itself; and the 
regent, whose flag it is fondly and 
foolishly hoped is by some magic to 
float smoothly over all, himself sink- 
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ing into the quicksand upon which 
he has been placed. In other words, 
United Germany a perfect hell of 
contending parties. For the nation- 
ality of which the Germans speak 
has, in point of fact, no existence ; 
nor will it be possible, by such a 
process as has begun at Irankfort, 
to create the feeling. North and 
south are just as much opposed 

if they derived their descent from 
hostile stocks ; and we defy the chat- 
terers who have undertaken to recon- 
cile the one with the other to effect 
their object. 

But now it is time we should quit 
the Assembly, where above a thou- 
sand people have been sitting for 
more than five hours in the month 
of August, and that without opening 
a window, and where we have been 
led into more reflections than we had 
intended, though reflections which 
the place and the people too readily 
suggest. Gagern has just declared 
in stentorian tones, like a Mentor 
admonishing a troop of young aan i 


chuses, ‘ Meine Horra! 1 have 


THE 


THE UNLUCKY 


of October was, for 


- last night 
many an age, sacred to the festive 
mirth and the superstitious fears of 


all western Europe. The feast may 
have been instituted by way of a 
general harvest-home ; but the origin 
of the season’s spiritual connexions 
lies beyond our tracing. Yet the 
Saxon Allhallows and the Scotch 
Halloween are rivalled, if not sur- 
passed, by the legends of the Ulster 
peasants’ Ilalloueve ; and one pecu- 
liar to the province is, that the 
powers of darkness have a special 
claim on all children born on that 
night; a curious illustration of which 
occurs in the following story. 

It was the 3lst of October, 1750. 
The twilight was falling clear and 
frosty, with a crimson sky and a 
bright new moon, which shone over 
the misty summit of Barnesmore, 


and lighted that broad expanse of 


heath and b oz, extending seyen miles 
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the time to speak, J have the patience 
to sit;) which reasonable reminder 
has broken up a drowsy discussion, 
and the deputies are hurrying away 
to table-d’héte and cigars, and to 
bandy about again the 1 weary words 
Patriotismus, Einheit, and “Nation- 
alitiit, at the top of their voices, and 
with their mouths full, to a fresh 
set of auditors, who, in spite of this 
last unquestionable sign of mortality, 
seem to look upon them as nothing 
less than gods, just descended on 
earth from the councils of Mount 
Olympus. 

Meanwhile it cannot fail that ‘ Th« 
State of Germany,’ dry and una 
tractive as the topic has seemed, 
must more and more command the 
attention of the English public; and 
that a body ofsix hundred and eighty- 
four men, who regularly debate ever} 
day from coffee-time till dinner-time 
must soon either edify the world 
with their wisdom, provoke it 
with their folly. They have already 
astonished it with their audacity. 


ULSTER. 


BIRTHNIGHT. 


in a north-easterly direction from 
the foot of the mountain-chain to the 
nearest village. 

Far as the eye could reach, th¢ 
moon lay broad ‘and solitary, except 
where a narrow and well-worn tra 
serving in those days for a public 
road, led through its centre to a deep 
gorge, cloven between two of the 
highest peaks, which still remains 
the only outlet from that mountain 
barrier. But midway between the 
village and the mountains, the broad 
glare of a bright and cheerful hearth 
flashed out from the windows of : 
lonely farm-house, situated on that 
wild wayside, with two or three ap- 
pendage-like cabins in its rear. A 
long stretch of enclosed fields and 
brown stubble-land was seen beyond 
like an island in the waste, but a 
more secluded habitation could not 
well be found. 

The house itself resembled most of 
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the farm-houses of Ulster at the 
period; it was a long, low fabric, 
well thatched, but not over well ac- 
quainted with whitewash ; wild ivy 
had taken root in its gables, and was 
more thickly wreathed round its 
chimneys and over itseaves: yet the 
red firelight flashed brightly from 
the windows ; 
merry voices, and busy preparation 
within ; and a young girl was gazing 
earnestly from the door in the diree- 
tion of the distant village. 

She was about sev enteen, but more 
slender and less developed than the 
generality of girls at her age; her 
complexion was pale, but trans- 
parently fair ; her features were fine, 
even to delicacy: she had deep blue 
eyes, and hair that was richly brown 
and curling; in short, her counte- 
tenance was eminently handsome, 
and her figure graceful, in spite of 

terrible drawback, for the girl 
lame. 


Marion Morton was the last of 


eleven children, born and brought 
up in that solitary farm-house. Her 
father, the descendant of a Scotch 
family, who dated their settlement 
in Ireland from the first plantation 
of Ulster, inherited the paternal pro- 
perty, which the industry of his 
ancestors had redeemed from the 
wild, where they had found refuge 
from the troubles of 1641, and ever 
ufter held in fee-simple, their right 
ing confirmed by a grant from 
Cromwell for service rend lered against 
the native Irish ; but time had “made 
them denizens of the soil, as genera- 
tion after generation dwelt on the 
spot, and passed from it to the grave. 
The means by which their land was 
acquired became known only by 
traditional remembrance; and, at 
the period of our story, no distinction 
existed between them and the few 
Irish cottagers who had gathered 
as dependants round the wealthie 
house, but a rigid adherence to the 
Presbyterian faith and the proprie- 
torship of that moorland farm. 

They were a careful, hard-working 
family, and had prospered according- 
ly both in fortune and connexions. 
Son after son, and daughter after 
ee. had been settled in life, 
.e. married to the entire satisfaction 
of the parent pair, who at length 
Yound themselves left by the once 
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crowded hearth with none to share 
it but their eldest son and Marion. 

The girl gazed still, but she clung 
to the “doorpost, and turned an 
twisted the single crutch, which 
usually supported her steps, with 
signs of evident impatience. 

‘ They’re not coming yet,’ she said 
at length, speaking into the house ; 
‘but Ill go up to the brown brae 
and look if I can see them, mother 
and, without waiting for a reply, 
away she moved, with that alacrity 
and longing which youth alone can 
give under all fortunes. 

The door, which Marion had left, 
opened into the ae as it 
is still in Ulster farm-Ffouses, the 
largest and most important apart- 
ment ; every arrangement there was 
made for the approaching feast. 
The domestic and farming utensils 
which covered its walls, from the 
lately-used reaping-hooks to the 
shelves of shining pewter (the test 
of gentility in that class and age), 
were bright as scouring could make 
them; the massive stools, benches, and 
tables, had felt the force of sand and 
strong arms; and, to aoe the in- 
dustry of that busy day, the latter 
were heaped with all that was deemed 
the delicacies of the scason; whilst 
a huge pot and a bright copper kettle 
hung over the fire, which, with the 
united force of peat and bogwood, 
blazed and crackled up the wide 
chimney, beneath whose ample pro- 
filled as it was with hams 
and flitches sufficient to victual a 
war-steamer, sat a large muscular 
man, with fast whitening hair, hard 
features, but serious and kindly as- 
pect, quietly smoking a long pipe, 
and glancing through the cloud, as if 
in memory of his youth, at a woman 
of almost equal years, but far more 
comely countenance, whose ample 
figure, lappeted cap, and _ long- 
waisted poplin gown, seemed to di- 
late with double consequence, as her 
eye swept the interior of another 
apartment, the wainscoted door of 
which opened almost beside the 
hearth and now stood ajar, revealing 
the well-sanded floor, high- backed 
chairs of polished oak, the white 
walls, ornamented with four dark 
daubs, respectiv ely known as ‘ John 
Knox,’ ‘ The Battle of Chev y-Chase,’ 
‘The Israelites in the Wilderness,’ 
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and ‘ King William ; whilst a blaze 
no less brilliant than that of the outer 
hearth shone on the carved oak 
mantelpiece, over which hung two 
ancient muskets and a claymore, used 
in the wars of Cromwell; and the 
more peaceful array of a complete 
tea apparatus (our grandmothers may 
have boasted such china), arranged 
on a circular table in the centre, and 
flanked by a couple of unlighted 
candles; for the dame was a sworn 
enemy to waste, and the expected 
company had not yet arrived. 

Her contemplations were shared, 
or at least sympathised in, by an 
elderly woman and a robust rosy 
girl, the household servants, who 
stood behind her in clean short 
gowns, scarlet petticoats, and white 
aprons. 

On that evening the friends, re- 
lations, and connexions of the Morton 
family, including nine married sons 
and daughters dwelling in the more 
inhabited district, were expected to 
assemble, according to annual custom, 
under the paternal roof. ‘Thomas 
the eldest, and only remaining bro- 
ther, had gone with the servant-men 
to meet the party and bring home 
some foreign, but indispensable sup- 
plies, from the village shops, but the 
hour had long passed for his return : 
all was ready, and still there was no 
arrival. 

‘It is growing late,’ said the dame, 
turning at last from her survey, ‘and 
no word of them yet. I wish Marion 
was come back ; it is not lucky to be 
late on Halloueve.’ 

‘I wish so, too,’ chimed in the 
elder of the two servants. ‘ But 
Marion, the crayter’ (there was a 
scarcity of titles in those days), ‘she 
never had fear about her anyway ; 
and above all the nights in the year, 
this is her own birthnight. God’s 
will be done,’ continued the old wo- 
man, between a sigh and a groan, 
‘but it’s an unlucky night for any 
Christian to be born!’ 

‘ Blethers!’ cried the irritated 
mistress, who practised the semi- 
Scotch dialect and style still common 
among the Protestant population of 
Ulster, and had no relish for that 
particular subject,—‘ Papish blethers! 
there’s no night unlucky if it’s the 
Lord’s will. But come, good man,’ 
she continued, laying a vigorous hand 
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on the arm of her better half, for 
such was the smoker, ‘they'll soon 
be here now, and it’s time to put on 
you.’ 

Sandy Morton, thus admonished, 
rose without a word, shook the ashe 
from his pipe, and, placing it in the 
accustomed crevice, followed his 
mistress of the robes through a door 
which opened at the other end of the 
parlour into a third apartment, thence 
into a fourth, a fifth, and, finally, a 
sixth, the last chamber in the house, 
and the place of all spare garments 
to be reached only through a vist 
of half-a-dozen doors, according t 
the domestic arrangements of thi 
period. 

‘Papish blethers, indeed!’ moral- 
ised old Nora, turning to her daugh- 
ter Rose as soon as they had disap- 
peared. ‘Maybe so; but for all your 
Presbyterian pride, the Lord sent it 
on ye for a judgment. Glory till His 
holy name! and the more’§ the pity 
for the sake of the poor thing her- 
self. Oh, Rose avourneen! well J] 
I mind, she continued, growing 
louder in the vernacular Celtic,— 
‘well I mind when ye were both 
childer, she was as straight and well 
walked as you for your life, and my 
own mother prophesied,— oh, she 
was the wonderful woman! but ye 
see she was doatin’ thin,—that a gen- 
tleman would come for her in hi 
coach; but didn’t the crayter fall 
and brake her knee on their own 
hearth-stone ? and all that the wisest 
people in the country could do with 
it — in troth they sent far and near, 
and tried every thing—she never put 
it to the groun’ from that to this; 
and it still keeps short and crooked, 
all bekase she was born on Halloueve. 
But it’s their desarvin’ ; shure they 
brought the minister all the way 
from Derry to baptize her, as they 
call it, in spite of all the country 
could say to them; they wouldn't 
let Father Peter have a hand in it, 
for fear to make her a Roman, an’ 
the masther the worst of thim. Oh, 
the old Presbyterian prayed that 
night till me heart was sore! but they 
say he saw the devil goin’ home, any 
way. God knows it’s a wonder the 
crayter’s so good and tender-hearted 
to the poor!’ 

‘Why, mother,’ said Rose, looking 
up from her attitude of fixed atten- 
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tion, ‘is it true that all them sort 
turns out graceless 7’ 

Before the old woman could reply, 
a sound of approaching steps and 
voices, mingled with the roll of heavy 
wheels, brought the pair to the door, 
and great was their surprise to see a 
large, dark-coloured carriage, heavily 
Jaden with trunks and cases, and 
travel-soiled, as if from a long jour- 
ney, with four coal-black horses, and 
a coachman whose livery and com- 
plexion were of the same sable hue, 
drive up to the door, followed by 
the whole company, servants, friends, 
and relations, with Marion in the 


inidst of them, leaning on the arm of 


a tall and very handsome stranger. 

* Mistress, mistress, here they’re!’ 
shouted Nora and Rose in full chorus. 
And forth came the good dame and 
her husband, who was now ‘ put on,’ 
with all manner of welcomes and 
greetings for the hardy-looking men 
and comely young matrons, not for- 
getting the small visitors brought to 
share in the general festivity ; but 
more particularly (for the Mortons 
were always hospitable) they wel- 
comed the unexpected guest, though 
the wonted freedom of their words 
was at first checked by the supe- 
riority of his tone and manner. He 
spoke their language, but it was after 
a strange city fashion; his dress 
was of richer materials and a more 
foreign cut than any thing they had 
ever seen; and, though eminently 
handsome, his air and features were, 
as old Nora remarked, ‘ like one from 
a far country,’ the effect being fur- 
ther increased by hair and eyes of a 
most unusual blackness. 

He requested lodging for the night, 
and his coachman, who had not 
hitherto spoken, startled the house- 
hold by repeating the request in the 
same breath, with a voice so deep 
and sonorous that the Irish servants 
fairly crossed themselves. 

* In welcome, sir,’ said old Morton, 
who was the first to recover from 
his astonishment. And before the 
stranger had finished his thanks, 
which were spoken in a tone whose 
blandness contrasted strangely with 
that of his servant, the coachman had 
sprung from his seat and commenced 
unstrapping the trunks, which, in a 
few minutes, and almost without as- 
sistance, he deposited in the kitchen, 
his master merely remarking that 
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they contained matters too valuable 
to be trusted out of his sight. All 
who could lent a helping-hand, but 
the work was soon over, and the 
coachman once more mounted the 
box, seized the reins, and throwing a 
sign, which seemed to have more of 
threatening than respect in it, to- 
wards his master, growled a loud 
good night, and dashed off across the 
moor at a speed which soon took 
both him and the carriage out of 
sight. 

The last person who looked after 
them was Thomas. He had walked 
by his sister’s side, apparently well 
pleased at the attentions of the 
stranger, for of all his numerous 
family Thomas loved Marion best, 
yet there were many years and little 
resemblance between them. He was 
a man of almost middle life, and, 
like his father, strong of frame, and 
grave in character and countenance, 
slow of speech, but not easily moved 
or over-wrought by his own ima- 
gination or the stratagems of others. 

The account which he as well as 
the rest of the party gave of their 
delay—and the circumstance was can- 
vassed many a day after—was, that 
on reaching the brown brae (a long, 
lonely eminence, about half-a-mile 
from the house, in the mest solitary 
part of the moor, but long since 
levelled), they were astonished by 
hearing the neighing of horses, and 
the clamours, it seemed, of many 
voices; and, on proceeding in the 
direction of the sounds, they found 
the carriage overturned in a deep 
quagmire, the horses neighing and 
plunging in the traces, and the 
stranger and his singular coachman 
vigorously but vainly endeavouring 
to extricate them. 

Thomasalso said— but it wasspoken 
low, and in confidence, to Marion— 
that he had seen a thick black smoke 
rising, as if from the ground, when 
the carriage disappeared. But no 
one else perceived it, and both par- 
lour and kitchen were soon filled 
with that merry company, the family 
and friends taking possession of the 
former, while the latter was resigned 
to the retainers and the younger 
portion of the community, amongst 
whom the feast was celebrated with 
more uproarious glee, for the pre- 
sence of the strange gentleman (as he 
was denominated) acted like a spell 
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and ‘ King William ;’ whilst a blaze 
no less brilliant than that of the outer 
hearth shone on the carved oak 
mantelpiece, over which hung two 
ancient muskets and a claymore, used 
in the wars of Cromwell; and the 
more peaceful array of a complete 
tea apparatus (our grandmothers may 
have boasted such china), arranged 
on acircular table in the centre, and 
flanked by a couple of unlighted 
candles; for the dame was a sworn 
enemy to waste, and the expected 
company had not yet arrived. 

Her contemplations were shared, 
or at least sympathised in, by an 
elderly woman and a robust rosy 
girl, the household servants, who 
stood behind her in clean short 
gowns, scarlet petticoats, and white 
aprons. 

On that evening the friends, re- 
lations, and connexions of the Morton 
family, including nine married sons 
and daughters dwelling in the more 
inhabited district, were expected to 
assemble, according to annual custom, 
under the 1 roof. ‘Thomas 


paternal 
the eldest, and only remaining bro- 


ther, had gone with the servant-men 
} 


to meet the party and 


bring home 
some foreign, but indispensable sup- 
plies, from the village shops, but the 
hour had long passed for his return : 
all was ready, and still there was no 
arrival. 

‘It is growing late, said the dame, 
turning at last from her survey, ‘and 
no word of them yet. I wish Marion 
was come back ; it is not lucky to be 
late on Halloueve.’ 

‘I wish so, too,’ chimed in the 
elder of the two servants. ‘ But 
Marion, the crayter’ (there was a 
scarcity of titles in those days), ‘she 
never had fear about her anyway ; 
and above all the nights in the year, 
this is her own birthnight. God’s 
will be done,’ continued the old wo- 
man, between a sigh and a groan, 
‘but it’s an unlucky night for any 
Christian to be born!’ 

‘ Blethers!’ cried the irritated 
mistress, who practised the semi- 
Scotch dialect and style still common 
among the Protestant population of 
Ulster, and had no relish for that 
particular subject,—‘ Papish blethers! 
there’s no night unlucky if it’s the 
Lord’s will. But come, good man, 
she continued, laying a vigorous hand 
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on the arm of her better half, for 
such was the smoker, ‘they'll soon 
be here now, and it’s time to put on 
you.’ 

Sandy Morton, thus admonished, 
rose without a word, shook the ashes 
from his pipe, and, placing it in the 
accustomed crevice, followed his 
mistress of the robes through a door 
which opened at the other end of th 
parlour into a third apartment, thenc« 
into a fourth, a fifth, and, finally, a 
sixth, the last chamber in the house, 
and the place of all spare garments, 
to be reached only through a vista 
of half-a-dozen doors, according to 
the domestic arrangements of the 
period. 

‘Papish blethers, indeed!’ moral- 
ised old Nora, turning to her daugh- 
ter Rose as soon as they had disap- 
peared. ‘Maybe so; but for all your 
Presbyterian pride, the Lord sent it 
on ye for a judgment. Glory till His 
holy name! and the more’§ the pity 


self. Oh, Rose 
I mind,’ she 


avourneen ! 
continued, growing 
louder in the vernacular Celtic,— 
‘well I mind when ye were both 
childer, she was as straight and well 
walked as you for your life, and my 
own mother prophesied,— oh, she 
was the wonderful woman! but ye 
see she was doatin’ thin,—that a gen- 
tleman would come for her in his 
coach; but didn’t the crayter fall 
and brake her knee on their own 
hearth-stone ? and all that the wisest 
people in the country could do with 
it — in troth they sent far and near, 
and tried every thing—she never put 
it to the groun’ from that to this: 
and it still keeps short and crooked, 
all bekase she was born on Halloueve. 
But it’s their desarvin’ ; shure they 
brought the minister all the way 
from Derry to baptize her, as they 
call it, in spite of all the country 
could say to them; they wouldn't 
let Father Peter have a hand in it, 
for fear to make her a Roman, an’ 
the masther the worst of thim. Oh, 
the old Presbyterian prayed that 
night till me heart was sore! but they 
say he saw the devil goin’ home, any 
way. God knows it’s a wonder the 
crayter’s so good and tender-hearted 
to the poor!’ 

‘Why, mother,’ said Rose, looking 
up from her attitude of fixed atten- 
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tion, ‘is it true that all them sort 
turns out graceless ?’ 

Before the old woman could reply, 
a sound of approaching steps and 
voices, mingled with the roll of heavy 
wheels, brought the pair to the door, 
and great was their surprise to see a 
large, dark -coloured carriage, heavily 
laden with trunks and cases, 
travel-soiled, as if from a long jour- 
ney, with four coal-black horses, and 
a coachman whose livery and com- 
plexion were of the same sable hue, 
drive up to the door, followed by 
the whole company, servants, friends, 
and relations, with Marion in the 


and 


midst of them, leaning on the arm of 


a tall and very handsome stranger. 

‘ Mistress, mistress, here they” re! 
shouted Nora and Rose in full chorus. 
And forth came the good dame and 
her husband, who was now ‘ put on,’ 
with all manner of welcomes and 
greetings for the hardy-looking men 
and comely young matrons, not for- 
getting the small visitors brought to 
share in the meen festivity ; but 
more particul: uly (for the Mortons 
were always hospital le) they wel- 
comed the unexpected guest, though 
the wonted freedom of their words 
vas at first checked by the supe- 
riority of his tone and manner. He 
spoke their language, but it was after 
a strange city fashion; his dress 
was of richer materials and a more 
foreign cut than any thing they had 
ever seen; and, though “eminently 
handsome, his air and features were, 
as old Nora remarked, ‘ like one from 
a far country,’ the effect being fur- 
ther increased by hair and eyes of a 
most unusual blackness. 

He requested lodging for the night, 
and his coachman, who had not 
hitherto spoken, startled the house- 
hold by repeating the request in the 
same breath, with a voice so deep 
and sonorous that the Irish servants 
fairly crossed themselves. 

* In welcome, sir,’ said old Morton, 
who was the first to recover from 
his astonishment. And before the 
stranger had finished his thanks, 
which were spoken in a tone whose 
blandness contrasted strangely with 
that of his servant, the coachman had 
sprung from his seat and commenced 
unstrapping the trunks, which, in a 
few minutes, and almost without as- 
sistance, he deposited in the kitchen, 
his master merely remarking that 
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they contained matters too valuable 
to be trusted out of his sight. All 
who could lent a helping-hand, but 
the work was soon over, and the 
coachman once more mounted the 
box, seized the reins, and throwing a 
sign, which seemed to have more of 
thi reatening than respect in it, to- 
wards his master, growled a loud 
good night, and dashed off across the 
moor at a speed which soon took 
both him and the carriage out of 
sight. 

The last person who looked after 
them was Thomas. He had walked 
by his sister’s side, apparently well 
pleased at the attentions of the 
stranger, for of all his numerous 
family Thomas loved Marion best, 
yet there were many years and little 
resemblance between them. Ile was 
a man of almost middle life, and, 
like his father, strong of frame, and 
grave in character and countenance, 
slow of speech, but not easily moved 
or over-wrought by his own ima- 
gination or the stratagems of others. 

The account whic h he as well as 
the rest of the party gave of their 
delay—and the circumstance was can- 
vassed many a day after—was, that 
on reaching the brown brae (a long, 
lonely eminence, about half-a-mile 
from the house, in the mest solitary 
part of the moor, but long since 
levelled), they were astonished by 
hearing the neighing of horses, and 
the clamours, it seemed, of many 
voices; and, on proceeding in the 
direction of the sounds, they found 
the carriage overturned in a deep 
quagmire, the horses neighing and 
plunging in the traces, and the 
stranger and his singular coachman 
vigorously but vainly endeavouring 
to extricate them. 

Thomasaiso said— but it wasspoken 
low, and in confidence, to Marion— 
that he had seen a thick black smoke 
rising, as if from the ground, when 
the carriage disappeared. But no 
one else perceived it, and both par- 
lour and kitchen were soon filled 
with that merry company, the family 
and friends taking possession of the 
former, while the latter was resigned 
to the retainers and the younger 
portion of the community, amongst 
whom the feast was celebrated with 
more uproarious glee, for the pre- 
sence of the strange gentleman (as - 
was denominated) acted like a spell 
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of restraint upon the honourables of 
the household. But it was marvellous 
how swiftly it wore away. 

The stranger had evidently studied 
the art of making himself at home in 
all companies ; his affability and free- 
dom of manners soon put every one 
at their ease. To the young he 
spoke of their chances in the games 
of the night, laughed at their jests, 
and joined in their merriment; to 
the old he told strange tales and 
shrewd proverbs, till they wondered 
at his experience of the world and its 
ways, and admired his gathered wis- 
dom. Even old Morton and the good, 
bustling dame, were completely won 
by his many pious observations, for 
there was a strain of religious gravity 
even in his gayest moments; and, 
above all, by his almost paternal 
attention to their grandchildren. 

But it was to Marion that his 
words and thoughts seemed especially 
devoted. From the first moment 
she joined the party he had offered 
her his arm, engaged her in con- 
versation, sat by her side, and paid 
her those small but flattering atten- 
tions which gratify alike the peer 
and peasant’s daughter,—much to the 
astonishment of sundry unwedded 
relations-in-law, who recollected that 
they were not lame. 

Marion was good and gentle of 
disposition, of a ready wit, and wise 
beyond her years,—industriously ac- 
tive, even in spite of her misfortune ; 
but she had heard her father bless 
God that there was only one visita- 
tion in his family, and the managing 
matron, who had adjusted the bridal 
dresses of so many daughters, took 
but little pride in her youngest, who 
was likely to have no suitor. 

No wonder, then, that the girl 
smiled in mingled pleasure and gra- 
titude on him who discovered such 
peculiar attractions in her ; indeed, 
before half the games and good 
things of the feast were over, he had 
become a general favourite with all 
parties ; and his popularity was con- 
siderably increased when, at the 
hour of separation, he opened his 
well-stuffed trunks, and distributed 
presents with a hand so liberal and 
discriminating, as secured him not 
only the praise, but the gratitude of 
the whole assembly. 

Old and young, maid and matron, 
all received according to their va- 
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rious inclinations; and the gentle- 
man appeared to have provided for 
the occasion, for children’s toys and 
gay articles of feminine apparel were 
amongst his presentations; and to 
Marion he gave a ring, set round 
with small diamonds, which shone like 
a circle of flame; but when once put 
on,—and that was done by his own 
hand,—the girl could never get it off. 

Thomas was remembered last, and 
a pair of silver buckles were more 
than the young peasant could refuse, 
though half ashamed to take them ; 
while a gilt-headed staff, of cedar 
brought from Lebanon, and a rich 
India silk handkerchief, repaid the 
hospitality ofhis parents, the stranger 
accounting for every thing by the 
fact that he had gathered them as 
curiosities on his travels; and the 
company broke up, unanimously de- 
claring it was the happiest Halloueve 
they had ever spent. 

The following day dawned with 
one of those sudden storms so fre- 
quent in the mountain districts and 
changeable climate of Ireland. The 
wind blew a perfect hurricane from 
the westward, driving bitter showers 
of hail and sleet on the desolate 
moor. For some hours the stranger 
wondered why his carriage did not 
make its appearance, but towards 
evening, when the tempest began to 
lull, he made up his mind to accept 
the many invitations of the Mortons, 
and to remain with them till the 
weather should become more suit- 
able for travelling. 

Rain succeeded to the storm, long, 
deluging weeks, that brought the 
floods roaring from the mountains, 
and made the moor one general 
swamp. Frost followed the rain, 
and snow came down over moor and 
mountain ; the day grew short and 
dim; but day by day that solitary 
family and their guest grew more 
and more endeared to each other, 
and day by day his attentions to 
Marion increased: he talked, and 
read, and walked with her. Many 
were the charms of strange tales and 
looks in that solitude; and it was 
remarked, that when leaning on his 
arm in the clear, cold evenings, Ma- 
rion’s step seemed more sure and 
elastic, and her sad young face grew 
more cheerful from his coming. Her 
mother, too, began to speak in her 
praise, and all her relatives disco- 
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vered excellencies of mind and per- 
son never before dreamt of in her. 

Winter wore away, spring came 
on, and the stranger spoke no longer 
of departing ; he was now regar ded 
rather as an honoured member, than 
as a guest, of the family. The father 
resigned to his more fervent piety 
the duty of conducting family wor- 
ship and grace at meals, still the 
distinguishing customs of a Presby- 
terian household ; while his prudence 
was consulted and relied on in all 
their temporal concerns by even the 
most remote branches of the Morton 
name. 

His unvarying gentleness of man- 
ner—for he was never known to be 
angry—and unceasing liberality, won 
the good will, and disarmed the pre- 
judices, of their Irish dependants, 
amongst whom it was by this time 
current that the great gentleman, 
who had come in his coach accord- 
ing to prophecy, was about to be- 
come an addition to the number of 
old Morton’s nine sons-in-law, and 
take Marion to his fine estates, which, 
as he had often mentioned, lay far 
away in the north of Scotland. 

But there was one of the com- 
munity who regarded neither him 
nor his proceedings with the com- 
placency which was general else- 
where, notwithstanding the silver 
buckles and long association. ‘Tho- 
mas and the stranger never had 
been friends: true, the latter always 
praised Thomas, especially to Ma- 
rion; but he had no relish for the 
praise of ‘Thomas from her, and gene- 
rally wound up by reminding the girl 
that a young manso goodand soindus- 
trious would soon get married, and 
then his friends were done with him; 
and Thomas, though ever civil to his 
father’s guest, would make sly and 
curious remarks on his conduct, at 
times much to the dissatisfaction of 
the old people, who seemed to prize 
their eldest son less since they had 
found another ; and the serious, sim- 
ple man, to whose special favour 
kindness to his sister had always been 
a certain passport, was observed to 
watch the stranger’s proceedings with 
an anxious and distrustful eye, as if he 
felt that the man had come between 
them, and brought estrangement and 
danger with him. 

‘The summer had passed ; the har- 
vest was over; winter was again ap- 
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proaching, with its first festival, 
which, twelve long months before, 
had brought the stranger to their 
dwelling. A Sabbath twilight, clear, 
and cold, and moonlit, was hanging 
over the lonely farm-house and broad 
surrounding moor. ‘The same bright 
blaze shone on the hearth within, 
but all was silent. 

The family had just returned after 
a weary journey over bad roads from 
a remote town, where they had been 
for the purpose of celebrating the 
annual communion of their then 
scattered Church. Worn out and 
exhausted, the old pair sat beside 
their solitary fire. The stranger had 
been suddenly taken ill when about 
to accompany them, and after many 
lamentations that Marion must go 
without him, had at length persuaded 
her to remain at home, contrary to 
the wishes of Thomas, who urged 
his parents and family back as quickly 
as his efforts could bring them, but 
only to find the stranger still sick 
and in his chamber, Marion more 
sad and thoughtful than usual ; and 
now that all domestic arrangements 
were completed, the girl sat alone, in 
the clear moonlight, on an old mossy 
rock that rose over a wild spring 
beside the farm-house. 

Marion’s musings were deep, for 
she did not hear a step behind her; 
but, at last, there was a large hand 
laid on her shoulder, and the kindly 
tones of Thomas said,— 

* Marion, dear, it grows late, and 
the night is cold. Listen,’ he con- 
tinued ;‘ why do you sitalone ? Has 
any thing gone wrong? Is he very 
ill? Oh, Marion, I have many fears, 
and much to say! But tell me, is it 
true—for father and mother tell me 
nothing now—is it true that your 
wedding is to be on Wednesday next ? 
That’s Halloueve. Listen ; the very 
day he came! Ah, what a year it 
has been! And will you leave e your 
home, and friends, and me, Marion ? 

‘I have promised it, brother,’ said 
the girl, without raising her head. 
‘ Father and mother pressed me sore ; 
they said it was for the best,—that 
you were too long single, and sisters- 
in-law don’t always agree. Besides, 
I could never expect a better offer; 
but it’s not for that, Thomas, you 
know it isn’t. Sure he is too clever 
and far too handsome for me !’ 

‘And you will marry him, Ma- 
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rion ?’ interrupted Thomas. ‘ Listen 
to me: I have had strange thoughts 
about the man. Many a time have 
I marked his face grow dark with a 
fierce and scornful sneer when he 
talked of the most holy things; and 
often in the dead hour of the long 
winter night—you know his room is 
next to mine—have I heard some 
one speaking with him, when every 
soul in the house was fast asleep. 
The voice was low,—but, Marion, as 
T live, it was that ofthe black coach- 
man, who frightened you when he 
asked for lodging! Twenty times and 
more did I try to rise quietly, and get 
a light to see who it was ; but some- 
times one thing and sometimes an- 
other came in my way, and mostly it 
was them cursed buckles ; lock them 
up as I would they tripped me, and 


when the noise was over all was 
hushed.’ 

‘Dreams, Thomas, dreams!’ said 
Marion. And I, too, have had 


dreams, but they vanish in his pre- 
sence. Pray for me, Thomas, when 
I am far away!’ 

* Wherever you are I'll be with 
you, Marion,’ said her brother. ‘1 
took my first communion on the day 
they said you would never walk as 
you had done, and then I promised 
we would never part. I have kept 
single for your sake, Marion; not 
that I wish to marry, but Grace 
Pearson said I was a fine young 
man : 

Here an arm was thrust in between 
the brother and sister, and before 
either were aware the stranger had 
drawn Marion’s arm within his own, 
with a tender remonstrance against 
remaining out on so cold a night, and 
conducted her towards the house. 

The night of fear and feasting had 
come again, but it was dark, with a 
dense frosty fog that wrapped both 
moor and mountain ; yet ruddy light 
and loud laughter were bursting 
from every crevice of old Morton's 
house. A more than ordinary fes- 
tival had assembled the company 
there, for it was the night of Marion's 
wedding. 

All the family had contributed 
their efforts to honour the occasion, 
as the wealth and liberality of the 
bridegroom gave general satisfaction, 
and, among other unusual additions 
to their Halloueve party, the old 
clergyman who baptized Marion had 
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been summoned to perform the cere- 
mony ; but, between the state of the 
roads and the distance of his re- 
sidence, deep night had fallen before 
his part of the proceedings com- 
menced; and all remarked, that in 
spite of her rich dress, which formed 
a portion of her intended’s bridal 
presents, and the good fortune so 
much envied by her young acquain- 
tances, Marion looked pale and trou- 
bled 

Her brother Thomas seemed crushed 
with a very weight of sorrow; and 
during the ceremony—which the old 
divine, now close upon his seventicth 
year, thought proper to lengthen 
with many counsels and expositions 
—the bridegroom seemed to have 
lost his usual calm and dignified 
demeanour, for his glance would turn 
upon his bride at times with a look 
of strange and terrible remorse, and 
at every sound he would start and 
turn to the door like one in mortal 
terror. 

At last their hands were joined, 
the service was all but finished, and, 
in Presbyterian fashion, the old di- 
vine and the whole assembly knelt 
down to a long, concluding prayer. 
All was still within and without but 
the clergyman’s voice ; he had prayed 
for the new-married people, for the 
household and all its members, for 
the Church of Scotland and Presby- 
tery throughout the world, and had 
just commenced an earnest petition 
against the man of sin, when the roll 
of approaching wheels was heard, 
the sudden stepping of a carriage 
outside, and a thundering knock at 
the door that shook the house to its 
foundations. 

To rise from prayer, under any 
pretext whatever, was not permitted 
to those pious people, and the wor- 
ship went on; but again and again, 
thunder after thunder, came that 
impatient knock, mingled with the 
wild neighing of furious horses, and 
the unearthly shout of that black 
coachman’s voice, crying,— 

* Come, Mirkrider, get your wealth 
and your bride, and come!’ 

At that sound even the clergyman 
started from his knees; his example 
was followed by the whole company. 
The stranger rose, still holding Ma- 
rion by the hand, and Thomas, like 
one distracted, ran and opened the 
door. 
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The first object that presented 

ifself to their sight was the dark 

carriage and horses, now all neighing 
and stamping in full chorus; whilst 
the coachman, who entered the mo- 
ment the bar was withdrawn, dashed 
through the amazed assembly right 
to the chamber of the stranger, from 
whence he transferred trunks and 
cases with a celerity that left no one 
time to even had their fears 
allowed them to do so. 

* What does this mean ?’ said the 
astonished father, turning to his new 
son-in-law. ‘ You will not surely 
leave us now? My girl will not go 
at this dark hour from among her 
friends!’ 

‘ Come, } Mirkri ‘come ! 
the coachman, a had 
finished ned — 

The stranger made one step to- 
wards the door, but Marion's fing vers 
still clung to his, and Thomas had 
caught her fast by the other hand. 

Friends, relations, and all, burst 
into a general clamour against such 
unwonted proceedings ; and the old 
clergyman, who had still kept his 
composure, stepped forth, and de- 
manded of the coachman,— 


assist, 


* shouted 
already 


‘Who art thou, in the name of 


God, that would summon 
newly wedded husband ?’ 
The coachman answered by shak- 
ing his black fist at him, with a 
hideous grimace, and the old divine 
staggered back and grasped the Bible. 
* Come, come!’ again pealed that 
fearful voice. 
‘Will you go, Marion?’ said the 
stranger, looking into her very eyes. 
‘I will, said the girl, in a clear, 
firm tone. 

But at the same moment the 
stranger bent forward and whispered 
something which none but she and 
Thomas could hear. Before he had 
finished, the coachman seized him by 
the hair with one hand, and made a 
wild grasp at Marion with the other. 
He only caught the girl's clothes, 
but Thomas held her fast. There 


away this 
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was a sudden scuffle in the door- 
way—a sound of mingling voices—a 
bang of the ec wrriage- -door—a rush of 
wheels ; then they heard the vehicle 
speed off towards the mountains, and 
all without was dark and silent. 
There was a reading of many chap- 
ters and long prayers that night in 
the house of the Mortons, but the 
company did not leave it till they 
went forth with a funeral. Marion 
never spoke after uttering that de- 
termination to go: it was said there 
was a deep black mark on her breast 
where the coachman touched her. 
But, when all was over, she —_ 
slowly back on her brother’ 
and though she still ineiekc ‘the 
girl never moved till in the dim 
wintry twilight of the following 
evening, when she rose all at once 
from her bed, saying she had a long 
almost imme- 
diately laid her head on the breast 
of Thomas, who still kept beside her, 
and, with a faint sigh, expired. 
Her funeral was attended by her 





bridal guests; the old clergyman 
went home, after many exhortations ; 
and the house was left in its usual 


solitude. But her father and mother 
never recovered from the shock; 
both sunk into a state of early dotage, 
and died in a few years, stricken by 
premature old age. After their death, 
Thomas disposed of the and 
farm to a distant relative, emigrated 
to America, and died, it was said, a 
lonely hunter in the western woods. 
Tradition adds, that all the gifts 
bestowed by that strang bri dezroom 
were either ably { 


house 


unaccountably lost or 
became causes of misfortune to those 
who received them ; and no occupant 
could ever prosper in that house: so 
that, many attempts, it 
abandoned to ruin and desolation, 
andnow that many years have elapsed, 
its site can be no longer traced on 


aiter was 


the still bleak and marshy moor. 
But the surrounding ] — have 
preserved the story of the ¢ Unlucky 


Birthnight.’ 
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MORE MINISTERIAL WEAKNESS. 

)ARLIAMENT has not actually been 
{ prorogued at the moment at which 
we write ; but the session is virtually 
at an end—a session the longest, in 
proportion to its uselessness, of any 
on record. 

We have but little to add to the 
remarks of last month on the balance- 
sheet of the session. ‘The most stub- 
born admirer of the Whigs must 
admit that they have made but a 
poor figure during the year. The 
month of August was spent in a 
series of forced marches, which were 
rendered necessary by the waste of 
time and the weak manceuvring ofthe 
previous months. Week after week, 
day after day, the sacred Wednesdays 
and still more sacred Saturdays 
included, the unfortunate residuum 
of members of the lower House, 
who are held in fealty to ministers 
or opposition, were brought down at 
twelve in the day, and kept in con- 
tinuous sitting until two or three 
o'clock the following morning. They 
were employed in passing the esti- 
mates, after they had been cajoled 
into voting a portion of them, and in 
hurrying through their various 
almost without discussion, 
bills which were not even introduced 
until the session was in its death 
agonies, and some of which will have 
the most important bearing on the 
liberties of the subject. ‘Thus the 
Whigs punished the House and the 
public for their own previous apathy 
and neglect. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





I. FRANCE—EXPOSURE OF THE PRO- 
VISIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

It. SCHLESWIG AND THE GERMAN 
CENTRAL POWER. 











Ill. ITALY: 


BERT, 


DEFEAT OF CHARLES AL- 
AND MEDIATION OF ENG- 
LAND AND FRANCE, 


IV. AUSTRIA. 


V. SPAIN. 


As if to finish the session in cha- 
racter, the ministers allowed them- 
selves to be beaten by a majority of 
five in a very thin [louse, on a mo- 
tion by Mr. I. H. Berkeley, em- 
bodying the principle of vote by 
ballot. It is impossible to under- 
stand how this could have happened, 
unless the Whigs are at their old 
game of playing fast-and-loose with 
their avowed principles. ‘They are 
conscious of having given just cause 
of offence to their Radical supporters; 
but, to have allowed a resolution in 
favour of vote by ballot to stand on 
the books of the House, might be 
considered a sufficient atonement. 
We have to record another failure 
on the part of the Government. The 
bill providing a machinery for in- 
quiry into corrupt practices at elec- 
tions was one of those with which 
Lord John Russell was to proceed. 
It passed the House of Commons; 
but it had no sooner reached the 
Lords than a great outcry was raised 
against so important a bill being 
thrust upon them at the eleventh 
hour of the session. A few decisive 
words from the Duke of Wellington 
intimidated the Government; and the 
end was that the bill was read a 
second time pro forma, and then 
dropped. ‘Thus several boroughs 
have received the brand of disap- 
probation by the House of Commons; 
yet no legislative act has confirmed 
it. The evil thus created, like all 
the other evils of the session, might 
have been averted had the Whigs 
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shewn common vigour and firmness 
during the last nine months; had 
they pressed forward the real busi- 
ness of the country, instead of grasp- 
ing at accidental majorities by get- 
ting up a succession of panics. 


THE ANTAGONISM OF CAPITAL AND 
LABOUR. 


Among the minor events of the 
last month, we have to record an 
affair — in the pressure of po- 
litics, may be speedily forgotten, but 
aaa we regard as being of great 
importance. 

‘The depression, we hope only tem- 
porary, of railway property, has com- 
pelled even the most flourishing 
companies to seek, in every possible 
way, to improve their balance-sheets. 
There were two alternatives,—one, to 
raise the fares; the other, to reduce 
the expenses of management. ‘The 
latter has been more generally re- 
solved upon, as being the course least 
likely to excite public discontent. 

The Directors of the North-West- 
ern Railway proceeded to effect a 
systematic reduction of their expenses. 
It does not appear that the employed 
on the line murmured at the prin- 
ciple of reduction: they probably re- 
cognised, in common with the rest 
of the public, the difficulty of the 
case. Among the rest, the engine- 
drivers and firemen were disposed 
voluntarily to submit to a reduction 
of 1-16th per diem on their maximum 
rate of wages ; and, upon a cool re- 
view of the proceedings to which we 
are about to refer, we have no hesi- 
tation in expressing our belief that 
had a straightforward proposition 
been made to their common sense 
and good feeling, they would have 
been ready to agree to even a greater 
reduction ; but, unfortunately for the 
harmony of the establishment, a dif- 
ferent course was pursued by those 
in authority. A scheme of classifi- 
cation was devised, ostensibly for the 
benefit of the men; but under that 
system they were liable to be de- 
graded at the will of their immediate 
superior, and thus subjected to a 
diminution of wages. ‘The men were 
unanimous in the belief that this 
scheme was not a bond fide propo- 
sition at all, but that its object was 
insidiously, but permanently, to re- 
duce their wages. 
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If the men were right in this be- 
lief, then the turpitude of the pro- 
moters of the innovation was only 
equalled by their folly. Of all per- 
sons employed in this country there 
are few upon whom a more heavy 
responsibility rests than on the en- 
gine-drivers of railways: the pro- 
position is too obvious for argument. 
It seems to be admitted that the 
drivers and firemen on the North- 
Western line had, during many 
years’ service, given satisfaction to 
their employers: to have done this 
they must have developed qualities 
of no ordinary kind. ‘Their fitness 
being assumed, the next essential for 
the due performance of the Company’s 
work would naturally be the ex- 
istence of a perfect good feeling « 
the part of the men towards their 
employers. We do not believe that 
these engine-drivers would have neg- 
lected their duty from any malicious 
feeling, even bed matters come to 
the worst. But negative and posi- 
tive sailia are two different things, 
and we all know how much better 
things are done when a man’s heart 
is in his work. All these things 
considered, it appears that the North- 
Western Company acted unwisely in 
commencing this movement, unless 
they felt sure that they had right on 
their side, and were prepared to sus- 
tain their cause to the last. 

‘The example afforded by this case 
appears to us to be of great prospec- 
tive value, which is the reason why 
we devote space to it here. The 
great difficulty of the age seems to be 
how to settle the relations between 
capital and labour. A confusion of 
ideas prevails. Capital, in order to 
secure precision in its operations, de- 
sires to exercise an almost military 
despotism over labour. The argu- 
ment is, that subordinates must never 
dictate to their superiors. This in- 
volves the important question of com- 
bination. For the good of society, 
and for the benefit of the working- 
classes themselves, combination must 
be discouraged, just as agitation or 
resistance to the law should be dis- 
couraged. Dut it is a question whe- 
ther this rule should be carried so 
far as to preclude labour from, at 
any time, asserting its own rights. 
Without some sort of combination — 
at all events, without that unanimity 
of feeling which is tantamount to 
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combination—it is, in the main, im- 
possi ible for the working men to sus- 
tain themselves against an unfair 

pressure. The moral right must be 
judged of by each individual case ; 
but great care should be taken in 
laying down the abstract rule, lest a 
temptation should be offered, either 
to undue oppression or undue resist~ 
ance. ‘The whole difficulty lies in a 
confusion of two distinct propositions. 
As to the performance of duties, the 
authority of the superior must be 
u but it is wrong to defend 

despotic power where the 
question is one of rights. Itis beyond 
doubt that a labouring man has a 
i to put his own price upon his 
ine law ol 








demand and 
upply 








suppl quite sufficient to bring 
him speedily to his senses. 

This dispute, now happily sett] 
serves as index to the evil and 





ee : hs : aaa 
guide to the remedy. We « 
find words to expres 


innot 
s our satist ction 
at the manner in which the busi 
has been conducted and 
Small as it may eem 
eXxCciti ing g politic 
we regard it 


concluded. 
onaiied the 
ul events of tl 


us the 


e hour, 
1encement 
of a new era in one branch of our 
social hi sae, The wealth and power 
of the ( Company, on the one hand, 
of the men on the 
the conditions of a 
' unple; and we hope to see a 
ceep and enduring effect produced 
by it, not on the working men only, 
but on the capitalist also. 

Up toa certain point 
ings betwec and their 
men were anew version of an 
old story. ‘The men did not exactly 
‘strike, but they gave fair notice to 
quit, at the same time respectfully 
stating their reasons. The Company, 
acting on the most approved formu- 
laries in previous cases, loudly de- 
clared their determination not to be 
dictated to. They immediately pro- 
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cured other men to fill the posts of 


drivers and fire-men, and thus the 


orces of the two parties were drawn 


up in battle-array. The seceders 
manifested from the first a tho- 
roughly English anxiety to stand 


well with their fellow-countrymen. 
It was irritating enough em to 
be regarded as mere ordinary com- 
binators to screw high wages out of 
their employers. They held meet- 
ings, at which the speakers used 


to tne 
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language at once dignified and re- 
spectful; not for one moment did 
exhibit exasperation against 
their late employers : insolence or 
dictation was out of the question. 
Altogether, their conduct, apart from 
the question of abstract right or 
wrong, reflected upon them the high- 
st honour, and gave new 
he plea which earnest men, 
Conservative 


urging— 


7 
i 


they 


force to 
of strong 
principles, are now 
-that the upper and middle 
asses have too little faith in the 
honest and industrious working men. 
Meanwhile, the dispute continued ; 
the manly but attitude of 
strongly in their 
favour with those who had no means 
of judging the 
On the 


und 


or 





moderate 
‘ 


ne men ple ided 
merits of the case. 
nd, the Company 
themselves but indifferently 
bstitutes for the 

‘ 4. } + 
ened, from what- 


ot her hal 








cidents occurred ; 
ran to feel alarmed. 
to the aid 
and fear 
who were 
ng driver , that 
perforce, be 
ivers and nremen, 
who seem to See: cmadad the moves 
with diplomatic skill, abated nothing 
f their moderate tone; and instead 
of attempting a triumph, came for- 
ward at the very moment when 
things were going hard with the 
{ oflered, uncondition- 
the settlement of the 


Selfishness and panic came 


‘ + 


opp sedi TO the secedin 
a& compromise mus 
come to. ' 
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Company, anc 


‘5 to leave 





ir. Glyn. This offer we 
ie to be the strongest fact of their 
case. It is a retrospective proof that 


about the 
they felt a misgiving 
cter and intentions of 
the person at whose mercy they had 
been. ‘The result was what every 
nan of right feeling foresaw. Mr. 
Glyn, a gentleman of high honour 
and humane feeling, and, withal, a 
first-rate man of business, saw at 
once the real state of the case. In- 
stantly he met his men in the good 
old English Though they 
would willingly have accepted con- 
ditions had he imposed them, he 
preferred an absolute recurrence to 
the state of things that had preceded 
the cause of the dispute. The ar- 
rangement was the work of a day, 
and the men all returned to their 
They did not disperse, how- 


were not so earnest 





of the cl 


spirit. 
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ever, without holding one more meet- 
ing; and what was done there re- 
flects, we think, great credit upon 
them. As if they would not be 
outdone in good feeling by Mr. 
Glyn, they passed a resolution, in 
which, still preserving the respect- 
ful attitude they had maintained 
from the first, they expressed a hope 
that, neither on the side of the Com- 
pany nor among themselves, would 
any painful remembrance be pre- 
served of the result of the struggle. 
Doubt and suspicion gave rise to the 
dispute ; confidence, concession, and 
good feeling, settled it as if by magic. 

Now the moral we deduce from 
this affair is this—that the harmo- 
nious movement of society is much 
endangered by exasperated feeling 
engendered by collisions between 
employer and employed—that the 
employer, being the most powerful 
of the two, should at all times tem- 
per what he may conceive to be 
justice with merey—that capitalists, 
and still more, their agents, are im- 
bued with false ideas on the relative 
position of the labourer—that on a 
question of duty there cannot be one 
word of remonstrance; but that on a 
uestion of right, the director with a 
1ousand pounds a-year is in no 
different position from the stoker or 
the driver with his few shillings a- 
day. But, above all, we would en- 
force this maxim :—Keep pride and 
dictation as much as possible out of 
such disputes, and let kindly feeling 
come to the aid of cool judgment. 
The pride of the North-Western 
Company has in no respect received 
a fall; and their official honour 
stands higher than before this dis- 
pute began. On a question of wages 
the labourer is by right a contracting 
party. If in similar cases principal 
can be brought in contact with prin- 
cipal, we have no fear for the result. 
Already an admirable organisation 
exists in certain trades for this pur- 
pose: let us hope that this dispute, 
and its happy end, will be a per- 
petual beacon to all other parties 
who may be hereafter in like diffi- 
culties. 


o 
‘ 
+} 
ul 


IRELAND : 
END OF THE INSURRECTION. 


At the close of the last month the 
whole country was in terror, beliey- 
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ing that a rebellion was about to 
break out in Ireland. At the mo- 
ment at which we were compelled to 
conclude, the accounts were so con- 
flicting as to make it impossible to 


judge what was the real state of 


things in that country. We had 
ourselves, from the first dawning of 
the Mitchel movement, when parlia- 
ment and the press were laughing at 
its impotent fury, anticipated that it 
would lead to very serious results ; 
and our views have been to a certain 
extent contirmed. But we confess 
that we were not prepared for so 
ridiculous a termination to the threat- 
ened Irish rebellion. 

On the 25th of July the royal 
assent had been given to the Habeas 
Corpus Act Suspension Bill. The 
districts in Ireland most suspected of 
disafiection were strongly occupied 
by troops. Every precaution that 
the Government could take had been 
observed, in order, at all events, to 
speedily crush the rebellion, if not 
to prevent it. Whether the whole 
affair had been an exaggeration from 
the first, or that the presence of these 
troops and the vigour of the Govern- 
ment had intimidated and paralysed 
the intending rebels, it is now impos- 
sible to say, because no reliance what- 

e placed upon the testimony 


This much is certain, 
ligent and unprejudiced 
men, who merely looked for 
facts, and were not led away by fears 
or falsehood, were enabled to travel 
throughout the south of Ireland, 
through the whole of the districts in 
which the insurrection was supposed 
to be raging, and yet were unable to 
discover the slightest vestige of any 
such thing. At the time when the 
English were boiling with indigna- 
tion, or quaking with apprehension, 
at the accounts received from Ireland, 
the inhabitants of the ‘disturbed’ 
districts, from the highest to the 
lowest, were laughing at the idea of 
an insurrection. ‘They thought that 
the Government had gone suddenly 
mad when they saw such prepara- 
tions made against a phantom. 

On the 29th July, four days after 
the before-mentioned act had passed, 
William Smith O’Brien, the member 
for Limerick, who had raised the 
standard of rebellion in the county 
of Tipperary, and had collected a 
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body of followers, variously estimated 
by veracious witnesses at five thou- 
sand, and at two hundred, fell in 
with a small party of police at Bou- 
lagh Common, about twelve or four- 
teen Irish miles from Kilkenny. A 
plan had been formed by the county 
(Kilkenny) inspector of police, Mr. 
Blake, to surround O'Brien and his 
followers, by a simultaneous move- 
ment of bodies of police marching 
from different points. Some negli- 
gence or stupid jealousy caused the 
orders to be partially disobeyed; and 
the consequence was, that O'Brien 
had at a disadvantage one of these 
small parties of police. Fortunately 
for the cause of order, the com- 
mander, Trant, was a man of cool 
judgment and courage. He retreated 
to the house ofa widow M‘Cormack, 
where his party entrenched them- 
selves, and a conflict of some duration 
ensued; at the end of which the 
insurgent mob, who had suffered 
severely, were retreating, when the 
appearance of General M‘Donald 
and his troops put them to flight. 
O'Brien, a vain, obstinate man, even 
of doubtful sanity, and certainly ut- 
terly unfit to be the leader ‘of a 
rebellion, cut a most ridiculous figure 
in the encounter. Even had the 
affair been more important than it 
was, his conduct alone would have 
sufficed to extinguish the insurrec- 
tion in the laughter of the world. 
O’Brien wandered about the neigh- 
bouring mountains until the follow- 
ing Saturday, when, apparently wea- 
ried with fi itigue and disappointment, 
he walked into the railway station 
at Thurles, with the 
going to Limerick. He was imme- 
diately captured, and conveyed to 
Dublin. It is needless to add, that 
a multitude of minor arrests took 
place in different parts of the coun- 
try; but, with the exception of an 
attack on the mail-coach at Abbey- 
feale, the particulars of which have 
evidently been ex: aggerated, there 
has not been, in any part of Ireland, 
the slightest sympto:n of insurrection. 

The most timid person might have 


proceeded throughout the scene of 


O'Brien's abortive attempt at its very 
crisis with as much quiet and safety 
as through the district of Belgravia 
at noonday. Meagher and Dillon, 
two of O’Brien’s associates, were ar- 
rested some days after their leader. 
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Some of the other most prominent 
offenders have, up to this time, es- 
caped. 

Now, but for the fact of the con- 
flict on Boulagh Common, one might 
have regarded this affair as a stu- 
pendous hoax. Those who profess 
to know the country, however, main- 
tain, that had O’Brien succeeded in 
overcoming the police, the insurrec- 
tion would have spread like wild- 
fire. The truth is, however, that 
there are no facts upon which we can 
reason. English officers stationed in 
Treland, not knowing the character 
of the people, of course receive the 
statements and reports of those around 
them. They are almost bound to 
believe them, and upon those repre- 
sentations they frame their own re- 
ports at head-quarters, which are 
transmitted to the Government. 
Thus, even the most trustworthy wit- 
nesses cannot be depended upon. It 
seems to us that the intending rebels 
deceived themselves more than they 
even deceived the Government and 
the public. The affair seems to have 
been Journalism and Talk from be- 
ginning to end. The organisation of 
the clubs, which was the serious part 
of the affair, turns out to have been 
little more than bravado. ‘The scent 
of danger dispersed those valiant 
heroes; and when O'Brien, in his 
capacity of rebel chief, sent mandates 
to them—for instance at Kilkenny— 
to turn out and follow his standard, 
they who, but a few days before, had 
been threatening the destruction of 
the British Government in Ireland, 
treated his orders as the acts of a 
lunatic. 

To account for the universal de- 
lusion as to this projected insurrec- 
tion, it is necessary to remember that 
the Irish of all ranks had been for 
many years past flattered and pam- 
pered by O'Connell into a belief in 
their physical and intellectual su- 
periority to the English. ‘They had 
lived for a quarter of a century, at 
least, in a dream of power, without 
calculating their means of realising it. 

When the Young Ireland party 
resolved to explode the moral-fore« 
theory of the O’Connellites, they 
found in every town and village of 
Ireland a few sincere and ardent men 
who were too honest to play a doubl 
part. These men became the nucleus 
of the club system. The Repeal 
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newspapers, for the most part, were 
conducted by men ofa similar stamp, 
who exaggerated at every step the 
movements of their friends. Meet- 
ings, ridiculous for their numbers 
and proceedings, were magnified into 
great demonstrations; and small 
combinations of hair-brained youths, 
whom the law protected in their at- 
tacks upon the established order of 
things, were exalted by these ex- 
aggerating partisans into powerful 
associations, armed and ready to fight 
whenever called upon by the supreme 
leaders. Such things could not exist 
in England, unless countenanced and 
fomented by the Government for 
their own purposes; because the com- 
mon sense of the public would have 
instantly detected the absurd decep- 
tion. In Ireland alone could such a 
monster exaggeration have exhibited 
itself in the face of day, and yet have 
found believers. All parties were 
unconscious agents in this mutual 
deception. Some landlords, who were 
conscious of having incurred the 
hatred of the peasantry, naturally 
fell in with the prevailing opinion. 
Credulity with them was conscience. 
Landlords of a better stamp thought 


it only natural that a spirit of revenge 
should exist, when they had evoked so 


deep a spirit of gratitude. The mem- 
bers of the Confederate, or Young 
Ireland party, naturally magnified 
the importance of their own proceed- 
ings; and to an English reader it is 
incredible how easily false reports 
can be spread in a country where 
inquiry into the truth or falsehood of 
a statement is a matter altogether 
beneath the dignity of a gentleman. 
Some of the ‘garrison’ were natu- 
rally ready to believe any evil of 
those whom they have been taught 
from infancy to regard as the pro- 
scribed of Heaven. Singularly un- 
able to understand the Irish charac- 
ter, they mistook a fixed habit of 
mystery, or, more properly speaking, 
of mystification, for a settled pur- 
pose of plotting and wild revenge. 
The Roman Catholic gentry, al- 
though better able than the others 
to understand the peasantry, are still 
very much—and very naturally— 
influenced by class- -interests; and as 
they are by no means the best land- 
lords in Ireland, they, too, were 
prepared to believe any thing possi- 
ble from a peasantry with whom it 
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had become a common idea that they 
might as well die by the sword as 
by starvation. Finally, we have the 
Roman Catholic priesthood. Of 
these, many of the curates, and not 
a few of the parish priests, were 
deeply imbued with that hatred of 
ingland which had been inculcated 
by “the Nation, although they had, 
perhaps, enough of prudence, or of 
religious instinct, to withhold them 
from sanctioning open rebellion. Still, 
from their position, they have the 
same natural tendency to exaggera- 
tion which characterises the rest of 
their countrymen; and they had in 
this case an additional motive opera- 
ting in the same direction, namely, 
that as they were enjoined by their 
bishops to use all their influence in 
prev enting an outbreak, it was very 
natural that they should over-esti- 
mate the value of the service ren- 
dered to the State. 

It is only by a consideration of 
these peculiarities that we can un- 
derstand how this deep terror over- 
spreads a country otherwise in a 
state of profound tranquillity. An 
additional cause for the panic is, of 
course, to be found in the extraordi- 
nary events that had agitated Europe 
since the commencement of the year. 
It was very natural to argue, that 
what had happened to one ‘powerful 
empire might happen to another. 

The case of the Government, and 
the view generally accepted in Eng- 
land is, that there would have been 
an insurrection had not Lord Claren- 
don precipitated matters to a crisis, 
and disconcerted the plans of the 
leaders before they were well pre- 
pared. Too much praise cannot be 
given to the viceroy. His measures 
were dictated by an admirable union 
of wisdom and courage, of patience 
and promptitude, watchfulness and 
decision. The country has gained 
this by the explosion in Ireland— 
that while the plain speaking of the 
Confederates opened the eyes of the 
people to the delusions of Concilia- 
tion Hall, so the vigour of the Go- 
vernment has annihilated the revo- 
lutionary party. Thus a clear stage 
is left for legislation. 

But, in the meanwhile, new diffi- 
culties have arisen. Juries impan- 
nelled to try different persons for 
overt acts of treason have delivered 
political verdicts, or have refused to 
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give verdicts at all. This has raised 
in England a very natural demand 
for a permanent suspension of the 
constitution in Ireland. A compli- 
ance with this demand might lead to 
renewed exasperation, and afford a 
plausible pretext for fresh agitation, 
in which there is little doubt there 
are persons in England who would 
be only too ready to join. Should 
the Government insist upon trying 
O’Brien bya special commission in 
the county of Tipperary, it is possible 
that an obstinate jury may acquit 
him, in which case the Government 
would lose much of the vantage 
ground they at present possess. ‘This 
is a serious dilemma. 

Another difficulty exists in the 
prospect of a deficient harvest in 
Ireland, or, at all events, of such a 
state of destitution as would require 
a further intervention of British 
benevolence. That Lord John Rus- 
sell contemplates such a possibility 
was evidenced by his declaration in 
the House of Commons that parlia- 
ment might be required to meet be- 
fore the close of the year for Irish 
purposes. The land of Ireland is 
now taxed for poor-rates to such a 
consuming extent, as to leave it more 
than doubtful whether even the or- 
dinary horrors of a winter in Ireland 
can be passed through without a 
suffering and a mortality frightful 
to contemplate. 

It is affirmed that Lord John Rus- 
sell will proceed to Ireland at the 
close of the session, that he may judge 
for himself. Now or never is the 
time to settle the Irish question. No 
half measures will suffice. ‘There 
must be a comprehensive scheme, 
dictated by the wisest statesmanship, 


and persevered in with the aid of 


forbearance and benevolence on the 
part of the British nation. Happily, 
the worst features of the disease have 
exhibited themselves, and the ob- 
structions in the way of a cure are 
ina great measure removed. But the 
British Government must keep, with 
a firm hand, the power they now 
possess. A dictatorship is only de- 
fensible on the plea of the public 
good. 


VANCOUVER’S ISLAND AND THE 
HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY. 


The fable of the dog in the man- 
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ger has been acted in parliament 
during the last fortnight, by states- 
men for whom, generally, we enter- 
tain great respect. Mr. Gladstone, 
who knows more about our colonial 
system than any man who has of late 
years acted as colonial secretary, 
brought with great pomp a case 
before the House, upon which he 
called for an inquiry, during which 
he demanded a suspension of some 
of the functions of the Government. 
He informed the House that her 
majesty’s ministers were about to 
grant to the Hudson’s Bay Company 
the exclusive right till the year 1859 
of colonising Vancouver's Island. 
To this he objected, first, that Van- 
couver’s Island ought to be made a 
place open to emigrants, either self- 
supporting or under the guidance of 
the Government ; and secondly, that 
the Iludson’s Bay Company were 
utterly unfit to undertake the duty 
of colonising the island. As regards 
the first objection, we do not perceive 
that either Mr. Gladstone in the 
House of Commons, or Lord Mont- 
eagle, who took the same line in the 
House of Lords, came forward with 
any specific plan for colonising the 
island: the utmost they aim at is to 
leave it open to enterprise. In sup- 
port of the second objection, both 
assailants made grave charges against 
the Hudson’s Bay Company ; a ge- 
neral charge that their interests, as 
a kind of gigantic game preservers, 
are utterly opposed to colonisation ; 
and that, whether from fraudulent 
design or from incapacity, they were 
entering on a contract which they 
would not fulfil; and then, particu- 
lar charges against the Company, of 
grasping monopoly in their own ter- 
ritories—of despotic defiance of all 
law, even to the extent of hanging 
Indians without trial—of culpable 
neglect of the spiritual and social 
wants of the natives, by leaving them 
without religious instruction, and 
actually reducing them to starvation 
by diminishing production in order 
the better to maintain their hunting- 
grounds,—and, finally, of having 
allowed the wholesale introduction of 
spirits among the Indians, although 
one of the pleas for a continuance of 
the Company’s powers was, that they 
were able by their superior organisa- 
tion to prevent a similar and more 
extensive corruption by private 
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traders. This is the sum of the 
charges against the Government. 

On the one hand, Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Monteagle allege that 
Vancouver’s Island is becoming a 
place of vast importance, from its 
geographical position, in the event of 
a communication being made through 
the Isthmus of Panama between the 
Pacific and Atlantic oceans; and, 
secondly, from its fertility, its mineral 
wealth, and especially its extensive 
coal deposits. The Government do 
not deny the importance of the place. 
On the contrary, they set it forth 
as one of their reasons for having 
made the arrangement with the 
Iludson’s Bay Company. As lookers- 
on between the two parties we may 
observe, that although, to the far- 
seeing eye of a minister, or to the 
acute, if sinister vision, of a political 
opponent, the advantages of this 
island may be apparent, it by no 
means follows that what is called 
the tide of emigration would by any 
natural process take the direction of 
this distant and comparatively un- 
known region, when there are other 
more attractive places within reach. 

The case of the Government, as 
stated by Earl Grey, was ostensibly 
straightforward and satisfactory. The 
importance of Vancouver's Island 
has attracted the attention of the 
people of the United States. From 
that quarter an irregular colonisation 
by squatters, attended with all the 
evils of the aboriginal system, was 
inevitable. Therefore, if we meant 
to colonise the island at all, we must 
take immediate steps to do so. Now, 
was the House of Commons prepared 
to grant the necessary funds? Ifa 
demand were made for colonisation- 
money, would it not be objected that 
Australia, New Zealand, Port Natal, 
and other places, were more fitting 
objects than Vancouver's Island ? 

In this difficulty, the Government 
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must either give up all hold on the 
settlement of the island, or they must 
delegate the duty to others. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company came for- 
ward with both the money and the 
organisation. They were prepared 
to take the island for a given number 
of years; to sell the land in small 
allotments, and to apply the proceeds, 
as has been done elsewhere, to the 
purposes of colonisation. ‘They also 
undertook to make settlements. If, 
at the expiration of the charter, the 
Government were dissatisfied with 
the acts of the Company, they could 
resume possession of the island on 
remunerating the Company for their 
outlay. On the other hand, if they 
allowed the island to be peopled from 
the United States, the Company 
would have a fair claim against the 
country for any injury to their trade 
that might ensue. Upon all these 
grounds Earl Grey and his subordi- 
nates defended the arrangement they 
had made with the Company. They 
went further, and defended the Com- 
pany from the charges of Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Monteagle. It was 
necessary that they should do so, as 
part of their justification in surren- 
dering to the Company the control 
of so important a portion of our colo- 
nial empire. 

Upon the whole—although, in pri- 
vate, there are allegations against the 
Government of having in this affair 
sanctioned a huge ‘job’—we do not 
see that any valid case of that kind 
has been made out. The impugners 
were bound to provide a better plan. 
But the affair must be regarded in 
relation with the general question of 
colonisation. It is an additional ar- 
gument in favour of a comprehensive 
scheme, that an emergency like this 
should arise, and that the Govern- 
ment, from a want ofa system and 
money, should surrender its functions 
to a private company. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


FRANCE — EXPOSURE OF THE PRO- 
VISIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

France still remains quiet under 
the form of government which is 
facetiously termed a Republic, but 
which is, in fact, a military despotism 
of the most stringent kind. It is 
submitted to without a murmur, ex- 
cept from incurable theorists; for the 
French upper and middle classes have 


by this time discovered that their 
only security against anarchy and 
pillage is the presence of an over- 
whelming military force. 

The French, in fact, do not appear 
quite so sanguine as they were on 
behalf of Republicanism. They find 
trade at a standstill, or nearly so, 
and almost universal commercial dis- 
tress. They compare this state of 
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things with what existed under Louis 
Philippe, and they bitterly repent 
the folly which plunged them into 
revolution. Already there is through- 
out society, even among the working 
classes, to a great extent, a strong 
under-current of reaction in favour 
of monarchy ; but whether the pre- 
ference lies in the direction of a 
Legitimist, an Orleanist, or a Buona- 
partist, it is impossible to say. 


The Republic has exhibited itself 


in an attitude peculiarly revolting 


and alarming to the bourgeoisie of 


all countries, who in this age appear 
to hold the balance of power. When 
Proudhon brought forward his pro- 
posal for a confiscatory tax on the 
possessors of property for the benefit 
of those who have it not, he sup- 
ported it with arguments so utterly 
subversive of even the primary in- 
stitutions of society, that he offended 
the Socialists and Communists them- 
selves. Naturally enough, therefore, 
the National Assembly, who stand a 
little higher than the Communists, 
were eager to pass a very severe 
vote of censure. They declared that 
M. Proudhon’s proposition was an 


odious attack on the principles of 


public morality—a flagrant violation 
of the right of property, which is 
the basis of social order—an appeal 
to the vilest passions, and a calumny 
on the Revolution of February, by 
seeking to render it an accomplice 
in such theories. 

This is certainly a step in the right 
direction. But we fear it can be at- 
tributed to no higher motive than 
the mere instinct of selfishness. Every 
little proprietor with ten or twenty 
pounds a-year,—every man who has 
a few francs in advance of the world, 
becomes a man of property in the 
face of a plan for universal spoliation. 
Not so chary was the Assembly but a 
few days after, when Goudchaux 
introduced his bill, levying a heavy 
tax on mortgages and the sale of real 
property. Against this measure— 
which is a robbery by those who 
have little on those who have much, 
just as the other was an attack by 
those who have nothing on those 
who have a littlhe—M. Thiers en- 
tered his most energetic protest on 
behalf of the upper and middle 
classes. He also denounced it as 
destructive to public credit, which it 
certainly is; and, what is worse, it 
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operates as a check upon industry ; 
for who will be at the pains to save 
if his savings are by law to be seized 
for the benefit of those who do not 
save? ‘The immaculate Assembly 
adopted, by a majority of thirty-nine, 
their own scheme of robbery, although 
they had so severely censured that 
of Proudhon. It is gratifying, how- 
ever, to record, that out of somewhat 
more than seven hundred members 
three hundred and thirty-nine voted 
with Thiers. May they speedily be 
converted into a sound working 
majority. 

Another scandal against the Re- 
public came to light in the first week 
of August. The committee on the 
insurrectionary movements of May 
and June made their Report. The 
question was, How far the chief mem- 
bers of the late Provisional Govern- 
ment were implicated in those at- 
tempts on the public peace? The 
immediate value of the Report con- 
sists in its confirmation of the im- 
pression on the public mind that, 
from the first, there had been a divi- 
sion in the Government, between cer- 
tain of its members who were on the 
side of order, and other members who 
were prepared to rush into the ex- 
tremes of Republicanism. It is gra- 
tifying to know that M. Lamartine’s 
honour is untouched. It appears, 
also, that the French nation were 
deeply indebted to him for the man- 
liness with which he bore the brunt 
of public affairs, and the skill with 
which he restrained and moderated 
proceedings on the part of his col- 
leagues which would inevitably have 
led to an awful anarchy throughout 
France. ‘The Report scarcely throws 
any new lights on the events of May 
and June, except in so far as it con- 
firms the belief previously entertained 
that Ledru Rollin, Louis Blane, 
Caussidiére, and others, were foment- 
ers of insurrection, in order that they 
might turn out their more moderate 
colleagues, and constitute themselves 
the absolute masters of the Republic. 
The disclosures are of too complicated 
a kind to be detailed here. They 
will have the good effect of still fur- 
ther alarming all persons in France 
who have any thing whatever to lose, 
and by so much contributing to the 
probabilities of there being a stable 
Government hereafter. 

The conduct of the Provisional 
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Government, as developed in the Re- 
port of the Committee of Inquiry 
into the affairs of May and June, 
was forced upon the Assembly by 
public opinion, as well as by the 
existing Government. 
unprecedented animation took place 
on the 2 
which the Chamber voted by a large 
majority the prosecution of Louis 
Blane and Caussidiére for the events 
of May. and afterwards refused a 
prosecution against them for the 
events of June. 


SCHLESWIG AND THE GERMAN 
CENTRAL POWER. 


All events in Germany since we 
last wrote have confirmed the view 
we took of the new German central 
authority, namely, that it can hold 
no middle course between self-de- 
struction and the absolute destruction 
of the German system as it is, and 
an entire re-construction of it on a 
new basis. It must be every thing 
in Germany or nothing,—the most 
stupendous creation on record of the 
revolutionary spirit, or an absurdity 
almost beneath ridicule. 

At every step the inconvenience 
of this anomalous authority is felt. 
In the south, by calling out for a 
portion of Italy as a defence of Ger- 
many, they complicate the question, 
and endanger its amicable settlement. 
It is surprising, indeed, when they 
are such sticklers for German na- 
tionality, that they should seek to 


destroy Italian né tionality in one of 


its most vital points. 

If we turn to Schleswig, we find 
obstructions offered by the imprac- 
ticability of this self- constituted 
power, even to the extent of endan- 
gering the maintenance of that pro- 
mise of peace so hardly earned by 
the diplomatists. We have it from 
Lord Palmerston himself, that the 
armistice agreed upon by the Prus- 
sian Government with Denmark 
could not be completed, because the 
Central Power attached conditions 
to which Denmark very properly 
demurred. Simultaneously, 40,000 
troops were poured in upon the 
seat of war; and it required all 
the influence of the diplomatists to 
prevent the war from breaking out 
anew. 
this new European authority should 
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be defined. The questions put by 
Mr. Disraeli to Lord Palmerston, 
almost at the close of the session, 
must occupy the public mind of 
Europe. Perhaps the whole case re- 
solves itself into the single question, 
Is the King of Prussia, or is he not, 
a mediatised prince? because, if that 
is to be the fate of Prussia, it will 
speedily be the fate of the other 
governments of Germany. Much de- 
pends upon the statesmen of Europe. 
If they prematurely recognise the 
new power, they will lend it a sanc- 
tion which at present it certainly 
does not possess. Lord Palmerston, 
whatever policy he may pursue, suf- 
ficiently betrayed his real feelings 
by the slighting manner in which he 
spoke of the Central German Power 
when answering the questions of Mr. 
Disraeli. 


ITALY: DEFEAT OF CHARLES ALBERT, 
AND MEDIATION OF ENGLAND 
AND FRANCE. 


The King of Sardinia has suffered 
the fortune of war. In engagement 
after engagement he was defeated by 
the Austrians, with a celerity scarcely 
surpassed by that of N Yapoleon against 
the Austrians on nearly the same 
ground. From the 23d of July te 
the 25th there was almost continuous 
fighting, in which, although the 
Piedmontese were beaten, they dis- 
played great courage. On the 26th 
Charles Albert was defeated near 
Verona by Radetski, under circum- 
stances reflecting no discredit on his 
skill as a general, or the bravery of 
his troops. The numbers on either 
side were nearly equal, and the battle 
had raged with an alternation of suc- 
cess for twelve hours from five in 
the morning, when Radetski nearly 
doubled his force by pouring in on 
the Piedmontese flank twenty thou- 
sand unwearied men. Of course the 
king’s troops could not withstand 
such a disadvantage, and they were 
forced to retire. Milan soon after- 
wards capitulated, and the Piedmont- 
ese were driven out of Lombardy. 
General Welden seemed disposed to 
push his division further into Italy, 
but he was restrained. The accounts 
given by the Italian press, however, 
like those of the Germans, always 
require to be received with the ut- 
most doubt. It is beyond question, 
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however, that the conduct of the 
King of Sardinia in his military ca- 
pacity is entirely approved of by 
those of the Italians for whose opin- 
ions he need care. His own subjects 
immediately voted him dictatorial 
powers for the preservation of the 
public safety. 

The King of Sardinia applied for 
French intervention. The Austrians 
renewed a previous application to 
England to mediate. It was im- 
mediately agreed between the two 
powers that they should interpose to 
prevent further bloodshed and to 
settle the question. The basis ofthe 
negotiation has not yet transpired. 
It is not known whether Austria, 
after her decisive successes, will per- 
sist in her magnanimous disposition 
to leave to Italy, in some shape or 
other, all the territory not absolutely 
necessary for her own defence. Among 
other propositions, there is a plan for 
erecting an independent duchy or 
kingdom, such as existed in a former 
age, the sovereignty of which would 
be offered to a Beauharnois or a 
Coburg. But these rumours, though 
they have obtained credence, rest on 
no “official authority. It is enough, 
at present, to know that England 
and France are bent on effecting a 
settlement. 

The rest of Italy is more or less 
agitated, but no event of paramount 
importance has yet occurred, if we 


except the refusal of the Duke of 


Genoa to accept the proffered crown 
of Sicily. 


AUSTRIA. 


The Emperor of Austria has re- 
turned to his capital. He was re- 


ceived with strong demonstrations of 


affection by his people, who, it must 
be said, have shewn no disposition 
whatever to throw off the monarch- 
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ical form of government. The mo- 
deration of the ministers in the 
internal administration of the empire, 
and the successes of Marshal Ra- 
detski in Italy, have materially 
strengthened the power of the Go- 
vernment in Austria. Indeed, if the 
same course be persevered in, there 
is reason to hope that the worst of 
this revolutionary crisis has passed 
away. 

The Hungarians, now that they 
have gained their great object—self- 
government—have shewn a loyal 
spirit towards Austria, voting troops 
by acclamation to fight against the 
Italians. ‘This is the justice of in- 
surgents. On the other hand, the 
Hungarians exhibit the spirit of na- 
tionality in its most selfish and offen- 
sive shape, in their conflict with the 
Croatians. There has been hard 
fighting; but, as in other parts of 
Europe, the spirit of mediation is 
likely to prevail. Count Bathyani, 
on behalf of Hungary, and the Ban 
of Crotia, each intrusted with full 
powers, have met at Vienna to settle 
the question. 


SPAIN. 


Spain still continues to enjoy a 
species of tranquillity under Nar- 
vaez. He seems to have successfully 
appealed to the nationality of the 
Spaniards. Whatever may be the 
defects of his government, it has, at 
least, the merit of being a strong 
one ; and that is what Spain especi- 
ally requires. The Carlist insurrec- 
tion appears to have been a failure. 
No actions of any importance have 
beea fought, nor does it appear 
that the leaders have any faith in 
the movement. The intelligence from 
Spain is altogether of little interest, 
being confined chiefly to party man- 
ceuvres and ministerial changes. 





